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EASTERN RAMBLES AND REMINISCENCES. 


JERUSALEM. 
Lord! Thou didst love Jerusalem— 
Once she was all thy own; 
Her love thy fairest heritage, 
Her power thy glury’s throne, 
Till evil came and blighted 
Thy long-loved olive-tree, 
And Salem's shrines were lighted 
For other gods than thee.—Moors. 
Where towers are crushed, and unforbidden weeds 
O'er mutilated arches shed their seeds ; 
Aud temples, doomed to milder change, unfold 
A new magnificence that vies with old.—WorpsworTH. 

‘Tus city of Judah” (2 Chron. xxv. 28), 
‘*the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole 
earth’? (Lam. ii. 15), ‘‘ great among the nations 
and princess among the provinces’’ (Lam. i. 1), 
has sometimes been called Salem, Jebus, Soli- 
ma, and Capitolina. The Turks have called it 
Curumobarech and Leucost; and the Arabs 
speak of it as El-Auds, which means “holi- 
ness.’? The ancient Greek and Latin writers 
called it Hierosolyma. 

Those who would learn somewhat of its ear- 
liest history, and other interesting particulars, 
should consult the works of Josephus, Maun- 
drell, Pococke, Drs. Clarke and Richardson, 
Chateaubriand, Ali Bey, and others; and as 
few of my readers will be disposed to doubt the 
antiquity of the site of Jerusalem, I will merely 
survey the arguments in favor of its age, and 
recount some of the most important epochs in 
its history. 

‘The city of David’? has undergone many 
changes. It is said to have been built by 
Melchisedek, who is mentioned in Genesis 
(chap. xiv. 18) as King of Salem; but modern 
commentators have rejected this opinion, on 
account of the statement of Jerome, who says 
that he saw the ruins of Melchisedek’s palace, 
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near to Scythopolis (Bethshean). There can- 
not be any doubt that Jerusalem existed B.C. 
1451, because it is stated (Josh. x. 1) that 
Adoni-zedek was King of Jerusalem. We find 
that, B. C. 1444, ‘‘ Jebusi,’’ which is ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem,’’ was given, with thirteen other cities and 
their villages, to the children of Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii. 28) as their inheritance; in 1425 the 
children of Judah fought against Jerusalem, 
took it, and set the city on fire (Judges i. 8) ; 
in 1048 David took Zion from the Jebusites, 
and dwelt in the fort, and called Jerusalem the 
city of David (2 Sam. v. 6—9) ; in 1042 David 
brought the Ark from Kirjathjearim upon a 
new cart to Jerusalem, with sacrifices and 
dancing (2 Sam. vi. 3—14). In 1004 Solomon 
blessed the people, and consecrated the temple 
with a solemn prayer, from the brazen scaffold 
(2 Chron. vi. 7—42). In 971 ‘‘Shishak, King 
of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, and took 
away the treasures of the house of the Lord, 
and the treasures of the king’s house; he took 
all; he carried away, also, the shields of gold 
which Solomon had made” (2 Chron. xii. 9). 
In 826 Jehoash ‘‘ came to Jerusalem, and brake 
down the wall of Jerusalem, from the gate of 
Ephraim unto the corner gate, four hundred 
cubits; and he took all the gold and silver, and 
all the vessels that were found in the house of 
the Lérd, and all the treasures of the king’s 
house, and hostages, and returned to Samaria”’ 
(2 Kings xiv. 13, 14). In 742 the city was 
besieged by Rezin, King of Syria, and Pekah, 
son of Remaliah, King of Israel, but they could 
not take it (2 Kings xvi. 5). In 710 Sennache- 
rib invaded Judah, and took all the fenced 
cities, but retired when Hezekiah had given him 
three hundred talents of silver (£166,077 10s.), 
and thirty talents of gold (£12,273 7s. 6d.) 
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(2 Kings xviii. 14). In 610 Pharaoh-nechoh, 
King of Egypt, went against Jerusalem, slew 
Josiah, imprisoned Jehoahaz, and made Jeho- 
iakim king in his stead; besides doing this, 
he put the land toa tribute of a hundred talents 
of silver and a talent of gold (2 Kings xxiii. 
29—31). In 599 Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, besieged Jerusalem, and carried away 
all the princes, riches, and workmen to Baby- 
lon, and destroyed all the vessels of gold which 
Solomon had made in the temple (2 Kings 
xxiv. 10—16). In 588 Nebuchadnezzar and all 
his host besieged Jerusalem, and built forts 
against it round about, and teok the city, burnt 
it, and broke down the walls, besides carrying 
away a great number of the inhabitants into 
captivity (Jeremiah xxxix. 1—10). In 536 Cy- 
rus, King of Persia, ordered the temple to be 
rebuilt (Ezra i. 2,3). In 445 Nehemiah, hav- 
ing secretly viewed the walls of Jerusalem, 
which were broken down, and incited the Jews 
to build them up again, is mocked and threat- 
ened by Sanballat, the Horonite (Nehemiah iv. 
1, 2). In 324 Ptolemy, King of Egypt, cap- 
tured it ; in 168 it was plundered by Apollonius ; 
restored by the Maccabees in 163 B.C. ; and in 
63 taken by Pompey. 

I the year of our Lord 70 the city was be- 
sieged, taken, and destroyed by Titus; rebuilt 
in 131 by the Roman Emperor Adrian, who 
afterwards destroyed many parts of the city, 
and erected temples to the heathen deities. 
In 135 the Jews were finally dispersed, after 
having failed in a revolt against the Romans, 
and the city became a Roman colony. In 326 
Constantine and Helena built many churches 
throughout Judea, especially in Jerusalem, and 
did much to restore the city, besides allowing 
the Jews to enter it once a year. In 613 the 
city was taken by Chosrau, King of the Per- 
sians, who slew 90,000. The city was retaken 
from the Persians in 627 by the Greeks, under 
Heraclius. In 636 Khalif Omar took the city 
after a siege of four months, and the Mosque 
of Omar was commenced. In 868 the city was 
taken by Ahmed of Egypt from the Khalifs of 
Bagdad. In 1073 the Turkomans gained pos- 
session of the city, and the persecution of the 
Christian pilgrims was permitted. In 1098 the 
Egyptian khalifs again obtained possession of 
the city. In 1099 the Crusaders, under God- 
frey de Bouillon, took the city, and elected 
their leader king. In 1188 Salahed-deen took 
it from the Crusaders. In 1229 it was given 
up to the Christians. In 1239 the Emir David 
of Kerek obtained possession of the city, which 
was restored to the Latin princes by Salah 











Ismaeel, Emir of Damascus, in 1242. In 1244 
the Kharismian hordes stormed it; in 1291 it 
came into possession of the Sultans of Egypt. 
In 1517 Selim, the Turkish Sultan, reduced 
Egypt and Syria, including Jerusalem ; and his 
son Soliman built the present walls in the year 
1542; and in 1832, when Syria became subject 
to Mohammed Ali, Jerusalem fell into his hands, 
In 1834 an insurrection took place, and the 
city was held by the insurgents fora short time ; 
but Ibrahim Pasha soon quelled the riot, and 
restored order within its ancient walls. 

Such is the history of this city, which has 
undergone many vicissitudes, and, having been 
the bone of contention for ages, is now almost 

“A vanish'd name; 
Its tribes earth’s warning, scoff, and shame.”’ 

Our first visit was to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and never shall I forget the scene that 
presented itself on our apprvach. The whole 
area (a) was crammed with groups of beings 
from nearly every clime, and certainly clothed 
with almost every costume. Some selling beads, 
crucifixes, amulets, cups, bowls, etc., made 
from the bitumen of the Dead Sea, the olive- 
wood from the Garden of Gethsemane, or other 
relics; amongst which I noticed a host of saints, 
remarkable for the stiffness of carving and 
desperate contortions of their frames, and many 
Scriptural events, only to be made out by the 
inscriptions underneath; for, in truth, they 
were so badly executed that the carvers almost 
appeared to deserve the same fate; while others 
were importunately offering their services as 
guides, and asserting that they knew every 
part of the city, from the spot where the cock 
crew when Peter denied his Master to the rock 
from which our Saviour ascended into heaven. 

We had been prepared for many extraordi- 
nary scenes by the perusal of the account fur- 
nished us by travellers; but the one we wit- 
nessed baffles all description. The pen of a 
Warburton, or the eloquent diction of an Eothen 
could alone do it justice. 

Gentle reader, cast aside the notions you 
have generally entertained of the topography 
of Jerusalem. It is not The Jerusalem of Scrip- 
ture. The position of many interesting localities 
appears altered, but it is only the advances of 
modern ages that have altered the appearance 
of the Holy City. 

The Holy Sepulchre is within the walls, and 
occupies the best part of the town; it is not 
without. Calvary of the present day is not the 
Calvary of the past, and the relics you view 
smack somewhat of the present age; therefore 
may not be qnite so interesting to travellers. 
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GROUND PLAN OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AT JERUSALEM. 


Description of ground plan :— 

A. Open court before the church, 

B. Entrance hall or vestibule. 

C. Nave. 

D. The Holy Sepulchre 

E. Chapel of the Apparition, belonging to the Latins. 

*. Choir of the Great Church, belonging to the Greeks. 
Chapel of the Finding of the Crosses. 
Lower part of Calvary. 

. Upper part of Calvary. 


~ mos 


Gatewey. 

Stone Seat. 

A ruined Tower in the ancient Belfry. 
Divan of the Turkish Toll-Keeper. 

Stone of Unction. 

Ante-Chapel 

Sepalchral Chamber. 

Tomb of our Saviour. 

Ichonostation. 

Sancta Sanctorum, 

Chair of the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Chair of the Greek Vicar. 

Ceutre of the World. 

Chapel of the Copts. 

Columas. 

16. Pilasters. 

17. Altar of the Armenians, 

18. Room of the Armenians. 

19. Altar of the Syrians, Georgians, and Nestorians. 
20. Altar of the Holy Sacrament. 

21. Altar of the Holy Cross, 

22. Altar of the Flagellation 

23 Sacristy 

24 Altar of the Prison of Christ. 

+). Altar of the Ipseription over the Cross. 

26. Altar of the Division of Garments. 

Steps leading to the Chapel of the Finding of the 
Crosses, below. 
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28. Altar of St. Helena. 

29. Cavity where the Crosses were found. 

30. Chapel of Division. 

31. Steps leading up to Calvary. 

32. Chapel of the Crucifixion. 

33. Place of the Three Crosses. 

34. Rent in the Rock. 

35. Chapel of the Nailing to the Cross. 

36. Tomb of Godtrey of Bouillon. 

37. Tomb of Baldwin, his brother. 

38. Tombs of the Kings of Jerusalem. 

39. Spot where the Disciples contemplated the Cru- 
cifixion. 

40. Sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea. 

41. Cistern. 

42. Entrance to the Apartments of the Franciscans. 

43. Refectory 

44. Stairs leading to the upper Galleries. 

45. “ o wageesy ** Rooms. 

46. Former entrance to the Church, now inclosed. 

47. Entrance to the Chapel of our Lady of Grief. 


From the earliest ages, all Christian pilgrims 
have turned their thoughts towards the sepul- 
chre of our Saviour, and happy the man who 
was enabled to visit the ‘“‘Ho'y Shrine,” and 
worship at other sacred spots. In the present 
day thousands flock to bow down in the Sepul- 
chre of our Lord, and many perish in the attempt. 

It does not come within the province of the 
writer of these pages to comment upon the 
many wonderful things related to him, nor to 
descant upon the reality of the spots pointed 
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out; therefore it is proposed only to take a 
cursory glance at the places as they were visited. 

Passing through the motley groups in the 
crowd, our party went under the pointed Sara- 
cenic archway of the edifice, and entered its 
precincts ; in doing so we could not help observ- 
ing the beautiful frieze, in low relief, repre- 
senting the triumphant entry of our Saviour into 
Jerusalem, which was placed over the doorway. 

We had scarcely entered the building by the 
gateway (1), and passed the stone seat (2) on 
which the Turkish toll-gatherers seat them- 
selves and smoke away the dreary hours they 
remain there when we saw before us the ‘‘stone 
(5), on which, it is said, the body 
of our Lord was washed and anointed for the 


” 


of unction 


sepulchre (a). Around this precious relic is 
a low rail, and at either end are three large 
candlesticks and tapers, the gifts of Christian 
princes. Here the pilgrims kneel, prostrate 
themselves on their faces, kiss the ‘‘stone of 


anointing,”’ 


and offer up their prayers. Space 
compels us to defer the description of the inte- 
rior of the Holy Sepulchre for a short time, 
when we shall continue our Rambles within its 
walls, and afterwards visit the outside of the 
**City of Solemnities.’? 

No sooner does the weary pilgrim enter Jeru- 
salem than, regardless of everything else, he 
hastens to behold the spot where the Saviour 
of mankind was laid. It isa natural feeling, 














but is not judicious. To behold the sepulchre 
to advantage, the pilgrim should visit the en- 
virous and each sacred spot first—the hills, the 
remnant walls, the convents, and the various 
historical sites—reserving his visit to the Holy 
Sepulchre until 
“The twilight star from Hermon’s peak 
Comes mildly o'er the glistening earth 
And weary hirelings joy to seek 

Their dear domestic hearth.” 
Then the feelings so iong pent up will find vent ; 
the soothing power of religion will subdue the 
passions that have racked the now repentant 
pilgrims ; and when he leaves the precincts of 
that edifice, the remembrance of his visit will 
be more indelible. But, as Sir Walter Raleigh 
said— 

‘Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon; 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet; 
My bottle of salvation ; 

My gown of glory (hope’s true gage), 

And then I'll take my pilgrimage.”’ 

To redeem this sepulchre from infidel hands 
was, it will be remembered, the paramount ob- 
ject sought by the Crusades. It is presumed to 
contain not only the sepuluhre, but the scene of 
the Crucifixion. The irregular form shows how 
the building has been extended in places, in 
order to inclose various spots connected with 
Christ’s death and burial. 





A WOMAN’S BOOK. 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 

‘*A woman’s book is never worth reading,’’ 
said Mr. Lindley, putting down his ruby glass, 
with its silver stem, on the table. ‘* Women 
are very good at making pies, but very poor at 
making books.’’ And having delivered himself 
of this speech, Mr. Lindley stared intently at 
his niece. ‘‘ Do you hear that, Amy ?’’ 

She answered quietly, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

"Mr. Milford smiled, and said, ‘‘ But you do 
not agree with it.’ 

** Not altogether.” 

‘Of course she does not,”’ said her uncle. 
‘* Amy is entirely given up to the pleasures of 
the pen; she breathes, lives, moves, and has 
her beinginink. She dreams all night of love- 
passages and touching scenes, and awakes in 
the morning to write them out; the louder I 
cry cui bono, the faster she writes. No, no; 





ELMA. 


defend me from a woman’s book, even though 
that book be Amy’s.”’ 

Amy smiled; her uncle’s raillery had not 
disturbed the serenity of her temper in the 
slightest degree. 

‘‘That is not your prayer,’’ said Mr. Milford, 
turning to her. 

‘“Yos, to some extent it is. I think there 
are some wowen, many women, who write 
gracefully and touchingly ; but I must confess 
that I have seldom read a woman’s book that I 
care to read twice.”’ 

Mr. Milford smiled incredulously. How 
strangely it sounded to hear a woman speak 
thus, and a woman, too, who wrote! 

‘*¢Jane Eyre,’ she continued, ‘‘is a noble 
book, full of faults, yet noble withal, vigorous, 
bold, original ; the fire of genius burns with a 
vivid glow in its startling pages. ‘Adam Bede’ 
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is a woman’s book; I like it for what women’s 
I might 
enumerate dozens of books written by women 


books seldom possess—its strength. 


that are both touching and graceful; yes, 
even thoughtful; but you miss the power that 
distinguishes these Samsons of female litera- 
ture.”’ 

Again Mr. Milford smiled. 


? 


**You astonish 
me. 

**Why should I astonish you ?’’ 

‘You write.”’ 

“So I do. But I have never written any- 
thing that I can read with the slightest pleas- 
ure; my own ideal has never been worked 
out; it looms up before me a solid, unyielding 
block of marble, before which I stand, with 
chisel in hand, utterly despairing of ever bring- 
ing out to life the group that I know is sleeping 
there. Thus I wrote to a friend who said to 
me, ‘Do not let your pen be idle; I find it 
very easy to read all that you write.’ Ah, he 
little knows how unsatisfied my own mind 
wanders through the scenes of its creation! 
The unattained beckons me on; I strive, I 
yearn to reach it, but there it stands ever 
the distant goal—the star highest up in the 
heavens.” 

“Why, then, do you write?” 

** Because I must write. I cannot help writ- 
ing any more than you can help’’— 
said Mr. Milford, quietly. 
‘Loving ! that was not what I was going to 
? 


*¢ Loving,’’ 


Say.’ 

‘*Perhaps not; but I finished your sentence 
much more truthfully than you could possibly 
have done yourself. But to return to our sub- 
ject. I think the great mistake that women 
make in writing is, that they do not come out 
sufficiently from self; instead of erecting a 
platform without, from whose plain they can 
survey the wide field of humanity, they erect 
one within. Sappho sings, but her songs are 
the cries of her own wildly beating heart; they 
The writer should 
know no selfish limit; his should be a 


are not the echoes of mine. 


‘Sympathy that folds al! characters, 


All ranks, all passions, and all life almost 


’ 


In its wide circle 


Then, your men, too, are generally failures ; 
they are not what men really are, but what you 
wish them to be. Women, it seems to me, 
write only from @ passionate impulse of their 
own hearts; they—but a truce to fault-finding. 
Upon the whole, I have read some very read- 
able books by women, very well written’’— 
Oh, manly praise! Hear 
Mrs. Browning on that subject— 


‘*Vor women, 
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‘Oh, excellent! 
What grace! what facile turns! what fluent sweeps! 
What delicate discernment, almost thought! 
The book does honor to the sex, we hold. 
Among our female authors we make room 
For this fair writer, and congratulate 
The country that produces in these times 
Such women, competent to—spell. 


Mr. Milford laughed. ‘‘I do not think that 


you will ever write a book, Amy.”’ 


,” 


‘‘Indeed, you are mistaken. To-day, Mr. 
Milford, I began the first pages of a woman’s 
book. I intend to pour my whole soul into the 
task; this shall be the mission of my life, to 
write a book, not distinguished only for its 
good grammar, and gracefully turned sentences, 
but a book that will touch an answering chord 
in the deep heart of humanity.”’ 

‘What an ambition! But I look at you 
more in sorrow than in anger.’’ 

‘Thank you for sparing me your severity, 
and bestowing on me your gentle pity.” 

‘I never for the life of me could see, Amy, 
why women should pester themselves about 
writing books, unless they wrote them for 
money, wrote or starved.”’ 

‘*There are other motives than money that 
induce people to write books.”’ 

‘*So there are, and better motives. But the 
writing of a book involves so much, and the 
publishing of it so much more, that I am 
amazed any woman is willing to sacrifice so 
much to obtain so very little. Amy, be warned 
in time, and abandon your book with the ink 
still wet on the first page.”’ 
but when a woman has 
made up her mind to an act she is pretty sure 
to accomplish it, and I have made up my mind 
to write a book.”’ 

‘There is no turning a woman from her 
will, then ?’’ 

‘* Not this woman,’ 


’ 


‘66 Grand merci! 


The servant came iu and lit the chandelier 
over the dining-table. Mr. Lindley, as is the 
wont of many old gentlemen after dinner, had 
fallen into a profound sleep. The discussion 
had not been of sufficient interest to keep the 
drowsy god at bay. Amy arose from the table, 
and taking a book seated herself in the rocking- 
chair. Mr. Milford watched her for some time 
in silence; he noted the expansive brow; the 
soft chestnut hair lying in shining folds over it ; 
the deep blue eye so full of tenderness and 
truth, and he thought the world would scarcely 
call her pretty, and yét she attracts powerfully. 
She is a lovely woman, lovely to look at, 
though without beauty. What a pity it is that 


she should waste her days in the folly of writing 
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books ; she would be much happier married. 
He approached her— 

**T was just wondering which would become 
you the most, a laurel crown, or a bridal 
wreath.”’ 

**Well, and to what conclusion have you 
come ?”’ 

‘The veil I have decided in favor of; you 
must get married.’’ 

“Get married! towhom? Anybody, I sup- 
pose, so that I do get married, and thus avoid 
the disgrace of a single life. Marry, as Bertha 
Lindley has done, a profligate man, who, having 
spent all his own money, deigned to accept 
hers to carry on his sinful pleasures with. She 
has passed from this elegant mansion, where 
she reigned a queen, to the unloved and deso- 
late condition of a neglected wife. What has 
she gained? Only a name which she thinks 
more aristocratic than her own; and now Bertha 
Van Courtland would give worlds to be once 
more Bertha Lindley. Or get married as Kate 
Dumont, to bury youth and spirits in the sepul- 
chre of old age. She lives in regal splendor, 
and glitters in gems, but her young heart 
dwells in a solitude more horrible than ever 
Selkirk did, and she pines for her happy 
country home, and her sweet eyes fill with 
tears when she thinks of the cottage beyond the 
blue hills, where the graces of refinement hid 
all its poverty ; that home where, though she 
was not rich, she was, at least, happy. When 
young Samuel Haven approaches her, the blush 
deepens on her beautiful cheek, and the soft 
light fills her eyes, as they stand side by side, 
as if God had intended them to stand ever thus, 
while the old husband looks on with eyes of 
fearful jealousy. Heaven help them! they 
are young, passionate, and, alas, loving! What 
will the end be? If that old man possessed 
his wife’s love, that young one would not have 
sued for it and got it. Or, marry as Helen 
Hamilton did, for a support, not independent 
enough, and too proud (0 pitiable pride!) to 
support herself. That man never has struck 
one electric spark from that girl’s heart; he 
never can; but he clothes her, and he feeds 
her, and he puts a roof over her head, and this 
we call marriage. Is that what God meant 
when he gave Eve to Adam? Did he intend 
us to pattern by this first marriage in Eden, or 
to invent these awful monstrosities and cali 
them marriages, then say, ‘this is a divine in- 
stitution, a holy pale’ that we are entering? I 
know there are men who think that a woman’s 
life is a sad failure unless she marries; that 


God put her here for that express purpose ; 


that the mismated is a far more respectable 
woman than the woman who is not mated at 
all. I think differently; marriage is not the 
great end of a woman’s life. There is no need 
for me to marry; I am strong enough to do 
without man’s love.”’ 

‘You have not tested that yet,’’ said Mr. 
Milford. 

‘* Have I not? Iam twenty-five. Art shall 
be my husband.”’ 

** Art cannot satisfy a woman’s warm heart. 
I never knew that woman yet whose passionate 
yearnings were stilled by art, however intense 
her devotion to it. There is ever a cry, though 
she may refuse to hearken to it, for love, love.”’ 

‘It would grieve me to think so, Mr. Milford, 
for the light would strike on many a woman in 
heaven who when on earth missed her heart's 
most passionate desire. Iflove is woman’s great 
need in life, and her great good, why, then, 
does not God give it toallwomen? Why doso 
many walk this earth never having once sung 
the beautiful song of love? Why are there so 
many hearts that have never known the pas- 
sionate throbs of satisfied love? God is not 
unjust, and he surely would not deprive us of 
that which we could not possibly live happily 
without. Men are prone to some disagreeable, 
dangerous, and hurtful fallacies. Women, they 
say, must have their love or they die; or if they 
do not die, they droop, they languish, they go 
about utterly bereft, with a sort of sublime des- 
pair in their eyes, because they have missed 
the summum benum of life, the topmost sparkle of 
the wave. But I havedone; you need not yawn 
in that disagreeable way. I am going in the 
music-room to sing. You may follow me if 
you please; or, if you prefer, you can stay 
where you are, and read Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Au- 
rora Leigh.’ Here it is. You will find some 
thoughts in it most refreshingly—manly. Or 
you can sit in the fellow chair to the one uncle is 
in, and have a duet of dozing ; or you can write 
out those profound views of yours on marriage 
and love; you will find a mother-of-pearl ink- 
stand, a goose quill, and foolscap paper lying 
on the table in the library. Au revoir.”’ She 
opened the door, and was gone. 

Mr. Milford langhed, and settled himself to 
read *‘ Aurora Leigh.” 

Amy passed into the regal drawing-rooms, 
and, throwing herself on the satin rosewood 
couch, sighed. What was there to make her 
sigh in all the splendor that surrounded her? 
The richly carved rosewood sofas and chairs 
covered with white satin embroidered with gold; 
the rich window-curtains to match ; the drapery 
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of the same material, that covered the walls; 
the richly gilt looking-glasses, that touched 
ceiling and floor; the superb centre-tables, 
composed of specimens of marble; the ena- 
melled vases; the pearl-shell odeur caskets ; 
the beautiful statues, and the Bohemian chan- 
delier, that threw a flood of light upon the gor- 
geous and fairy-like scene. This was a New 
York palace ; New York, that city of extremes, 
with the hovels of Five Points at one end, and 
the palaces of Fifth Avenue at the other. The 
eye soon gets accustomed to splendor, and the 
heart soon wearies of it. 

When Amy Dale, upon the death of her sur- 
viving parent, left her simple country home 
for a residence with her uncle in the city, she 
was dazzled by the splendor that surrounded 
her; but one year had accustomed her to the 
gorgeous novelty, and she felt that it takes 
something more than even a New York palace 
to satisfy the cravings of a woman’s heart. 
There was a sad want, even amid all this plea- 
sure; but she looked to her book to satisfy it. 
Women are so differently constituted ; put a 
well-filled purse in the hands of some, and 
send them into Broadway on a shopping excur- 
sion, and they find themselves at once in a 
heaven of real delight, whilst others groan over 
it as a positive infliction. One revels in house- 
keeping, another in novel-reading, and another 
has her chief delight in fashionable display. 
The studious sister loves her books, the pious 
sister sees no good in anything but her church; 
happy are they all if in the midst of their seve- 
ral pursuits they feel no aching void. In her 
life Amy Dale felt this void. What was it that 
Love? No; she was going to 
live without that; she was so self-sustained 


she wanted? 


that she did not require it ; if she ever did love, 
it would be from the fulness of her nature, not 
its poverty. Let us see the end of this piece 
of wisdom. 

She arose, and, putting aside the rich dra- 
pery, entered the music-room. The song of 
** Ariadne & Naxos’’ arose on the air in sweet, 
clear notes ; it sounded like the wail of a broken 
heart, that passionate entreaty to return. The 
song ceased; a shadow darkened the doorway. 

**Is that you, Everard ? 

A very young man, scarcely twenty, stood in 


Come in.’’ 


the doorway, holding back the curtain that 
draped the entrance. He was rather under 
sized, and delicately formed; his head was 
small and compact, covered with a profusion of 
slightly waved hair of a rich ghestnut hue; 
his features were delicate, and his eye keen, 


earnest, penetrating. Some faces are a clear 
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index to the thought and feeling within; this 
face told of a mind of poetic sensibility, a 
heart of noble impulses, full of passion and 
firm resolve, yet impatient of restraint and 
opposition ; a nature ardent, yet too apt to lean 
to extremes, that knew nothing of the safe via 
media. His aspirations were high and noble; 
but it remained yet to be seen if his stormy 
passions would not overmaster the good that 
was in him, and chain him in lowly baseness 
at their feet. He hada battle before him; if he 
conquered the tempting demons of his nature, 
the world would see in him a true poet to reve- 
rence and to love; if not, poetry chained to 
passion would have a twofold power to sink 
him into a dismal abyss of shame and wretch- 
edness. 

One such poet we are thinking of now; with 
lofty imagination, glorious intellect, and face 
likeaveryseraph’s for glowing beauty. Through 
his whole life his good and his bad angel 
wrestled in mighty conflict; evil conquered, 
and good lay crushed and bleeding, and a life 
of woe, crowned by a death of misery, com- 
pleted the sad story. The world, that world 
which bends in reverence to godlike genius, 
sends up a perpetual wail over what this man 
was and what he might have been; and the 
yew-tree seems to wave in double sadness over 
the lowly grave where lies hid a moral wreck. 
How will it be with this young poet? Will he 
conquer, or will he fall? Let us see. 

‘“‘T was wondering,’? said Everard Lee, 
‘‘which of your lovers you were imploring to 
return !” 

‘‘None; if I am once left, I make no sign 
that I ever know it.”’ 

‘That ’s not kind; one word, one look 
might bring the truant back to your feet, re- 
pentant and loving.”’ 

‘* Ah, no! the man that once plays truant to 
the woman he has professed to love is scarcely 
worth the trouble of a recall.”’ 

‘He may make a very good husband, once 
fairly brought back, for all that.’ 

‘‘ Who on earth is talking about husbands? 
and, dear young child, who taught you all this 
wisdom ?” 

‘*T learned by intuition. But why will you 
persist, Miss Dale, in calling meachild? I am 
no child.” 

‘‘ Well, do not, pray, ery about it, Mr. Lee.’ 

‘“‘Mr. Lee’’ bit his lip, and looked angry. 

“Tt is a pet word of mine; does that satisfy 


’ 


you?’ 
There was no answer. 
“Now, Everard, I see you are angry; you 
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dislike being called a child, even in jest, and 
yet you behave like one.”’ 

‘*T am not angry,’’ came out in low, mourn- 
ful tones. 

‘* Ah, Everard, one must love you poets very 
much to get along with you!”’ 

The words were scarcely said than repented 
of. The young man flushed to his brow, and 
said, petulantly— 

‘*T know that you do not love me; I know 
that you despise me; but you need not tell 
me so again.”’ 

** Who says that I despise you ?’’ 

** You despise my love; you will not accept 
it. Yousay: ‘A boy’s love! to what use can 
I put the pretty bauble ?? You tell me, ‘Why, 
how absurd youare! Iama woman of twenty- 
five, you a boy of twenty. The greatest of 
poets says, the man must be older than the 
woman. Poor boy! I like you with a tender- 
ness that is almost love, yet it is very far from 
being love itself. With my love I intend to 
dower a full grown man; but there is Rose, 
with her golden curls and childish ways; she 
is just twelve. My pretty children, love each 
other ; it will be charming for me, in the ma- 
ture experience of twenty-five years, to witness 
your playful gambols, your innocent young 
loves.’ ”’ 

‘*Oh, indeed! and when did I say all that ?”” 

‘Did you not tell me that I was too young 
to talk about love ?”’ 

** Certainly.”’ 

‘“‘That men made a sad mistake when they 
loved a woman older than themselves ; sadder 
still when they married her.’’ 

‘* Yes, I told you that.” 

‘* Every one else is free to love you; but my 
love is ostracized, despised, cast out beyond 
the outer gate.”’ 

‘* Everard, listen to truth and common sense. 
You know full well that I like you very much ; 
there is a strong chain of mutual sympathy 
that binds us; our pursuits, our likings are 
the same. We admire each other’s qualities, 
we sympathize in each other’s ways. I would 
infinitely rather talk to you than to many of 
your superiors inage. I have a feeling of the 
tenderest regard for you, an honest pride in all 
that you do well, such as a sister feels for a 
gifted young brother. If you were sick, I would 
nurse you with the devotion of a mother; if 
you were sorrowing and came to me, I would 
sit patiently and sympathizingly to listen to 
your woes. But this is not love—not the sort 
of love I must feel for the man I marry. You 
are not necessary to my happiness, any more 





than I am to yours; your love for me is only a 
boy’s whim—a whim that, some of these days, 
will make you very much ashamed.”’ 

‘*Oh, age has not placed so wide a gulf be- 
tween us as you would have me believe. I 
will not listen tosuch words; boys have dreams, 
but manhood realizes them; and this dream of 
my boyhood shall be accomplished, it shall not 
be dreamed in vain. I will serve you like a 
very slave, but I will win you at last. You 
may despise my love and laugh at it as a boyish 
freak, but I will love you all the more, and 
prove to you that boys can love as well as 
men.”’ 

** Everard,” said Amy, sadly, as she looked 
at the flushed cheek and flashing eye of the 
speaker, ‘‘some women might delight to listen 
to a confession like this, but me it only grieves. 
Iam not the wife that your nature demands ; 
I am too old in years and in feeling.” 

‘*T want a rest for my restless heart ; I find it 
in you.” 

‘* You only think so; between man and wife 
there must be complete harmony of being, or it 
is no union at all. Now, interested as 1 am in 
you, there is surely not this perfect oneness 
between us.” 

‘IT cannot harmonize with the false, frivo- 
lous girls around me; you live out the true 
life. Oh, why cannot you take pity on me and 
love me ?”’ 

His voice trembled ; feeling swayed him like 
a mighty tempest sweeping over him; passion 
was at its height. He threw himself at her 
feet; he clasped her knees with a gesture of 
passionate grief and love; he sobbed with a 
fearful intensity of disappointed hopes and 
crushing woe. Amy bent over him; her tears 
fell like rain upon the bowed head; she was 
almost as grief-stricken as he was. It is never 
easy for a woman of feeling to inflict a sorrow 
like this, and particularly hard is it when she 
has a strong regard for the sufferer. We know 
that some women laugh off all feeling on the 
subject, and say, ‘*‘ Oh, men care so little about 
these things; one woman refuses to marry 
them this week, and the next they lead a blush- 
ing bride to the altar, and are ecstatic with 
bliss—quite as happy as if it had been their 
first love.’’ Not quite; there is a feeling that 
belongs to the past that the future cannot give 
again; a low sigh of regret breathes through 
the nuptial song ; the first, fresh fragrance has 
gone from the rose, though the flower itself re- 
mains as beautiful as ever. Men are not quite 
as destitute of feeling about these things as 
even they themselves would sometimes try to 
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make us believe. ‘‘See that lady,’ said an 
old gray-headed grandfather; ‘‘I feel to this 
day the pang she inflicted on me when she 
refused to marry me ; and it is now fifty years 
since that event.” 

‘** But you recovered from the blow sufficiently 
to marry twice.” 

**Yes, and was very happy both times; I 
loved my wives exceedingly.” 

‘* Well, it is fortunate that the human heart 
has such vitality.” 

‘It is fortunate; though I see that my three 
loves have shocked your feelings of romance.”’ 

**No; I was only wondering if you really 
felt the first shock,’’ 

“It vibrated through my whole being, until 
I feel the tingling now.”’ 

** Ridiculous, grandpa!’’ ejaculated a very 
young man, standing by. ‘* We men are made 
of sterner stuff; last week the most beautiful 
girl in this room discarded me; but I do not 
care one straw ; I have enjoyed my dinners just 
as much since the event as I did before, and 
sleep just as soundly. There are as good fish 
in the sea, etc.’? And the don’t care discarded 
one commenced to hum an opera tune. 

‘*You are an unfeeling fellow, sir,’’ responded 
the old gentleman, indignantly. ‘‘The wo- 
man that is worth marrying is worth grieving 
for.” 

There was a rustle of brocade, and a lovely 
vision passed that way. The young braggart 
turned pale, and a deep sigh came heaving up 
from the very depths of his heart. A pang of 
intense regret, a long look of sorrowful love, a 
rapid movement forward, as if to speak to her, 
then a sudden halt, and he threw himself into 
a chair with a groan of desperate misery. 

**Ah! you said you did not care, sir,’’ ejacu- 
lated the old gentleman. ‘‘What am I to 
understand by those signs of sorrow ?”’ 

‘That I am very miserable, sir.”’ 

** Yes, and nature, like murder, will out; it 
is folly for any man to say ‘I don’t care,’ when 
the woman he loves refuses to marry him; he 
does care, and he ought to care; and every wo- 
man should know that she possesses the power 
to inflict a wound, and let her be careful how 
she uses her power. I do not say the wound 
can never heal, but I do say the mark always 
remains.” 

But Everard Lee made no boasting display of 
not feeling, and Amy felt that she was inflicting 
sorrow, as, driving back her tears, she said— 

‘Arise, Everard; you only make me un- 
happy.”’ 





The curtain was pushed aside, and Mr. Mil- 
ford stood and gazed upon the scene ; but they 
saw him not. 

Again the low tones of entreaty broke on 
Amy’s ear. ‘‘Only say that some of these 
days I may hope to win your love.”’ 

She hesitated. Poor boy! who among his 
superiors in age would ever love her with de- 
votion like his? Do not mature men love more 
with thought of self? and young ones more as 
women—unselfishly, giving greater love than 
they ask in return ?’’ 

‘* What a touching tableau!’”? And Mr. Mil- 
ford walked into the room. 

Everard sprang to his feet, and without even 
a good-by, passed out of the door and disap- 
peared. 

Five minutes afterwards the servant placed 
a hurried scrawl in Amy’s hands; she smiled 
somewhat sadly as, looking over it, she read— 
“‘T hate that man, for I know that you will 
marry him.’’ 

(Conclusion next month.) 
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TO MY MOTHER. 
BY EB. CONWELL SMITH. 


I KNELT beside your grave, mother, 
At sundown yester eve, 
What time the lovely minstrel birds 
Their good-night carols weave. 
The winds of March were echoing 
Above your silent breast ; 
’T was strange, I trembled, lest they should 
Disturb your quiet rest. 


The at had gone to sleep, mother, 
I saw its waning light; 

The pensive eve was stealing by, 
And came the weird-like night ; 
Yet still I knelt me by your grave, 

For oh, it seemed so cold 
To leave you all alone, mother, 
No cov’ring but the mould. 


Not yet upon your grave, mother, 
Have flowers dropped their bloom ; 
Not yet, sweet spring her sunny smiles 
Hath showered on your tomb: 

For in the sad November-time, 
We gave you to your rest ; 

And winter’s snowy sheet, alone, 
Has folded on your breast. 


But spring is coming now, mother, 
And violets will weep 

Their dewy tears upon the couch 
Where hushed and still you sleep: 

And when the summer-time, mother, 
Comes stealing o’er your bed, 

I’ll wreathe its purest offerings 
In garlands for your head. 
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BY MARY CLARKE, 


‘Yrs,’ said Aunt Hetty, laying aside her 
knitting, and folding her hands for a quiet 
chat with sister Elsie and myself, ‘‘I knew it 
was the first of April. I never told you about 
the first of April thirty-five years ago, when we 
served my brother Tom such a trick, did I, 
girls ?”’ 


If there was any one special thing delightful 


to Elsie and myself, it was to hear Aunt Hetty 
tell stories about her own youth; so we said, 
eagerly: ‘*Oh, do tell us about it, aunty !’’ 

** Your Uncle Tom,” said Aunt Hetty, ‘‘ was 
about the smartest, handsomest young chap you 
ever saw, when he came home from college to 
Meyersville. Your grandfather was the rich 
man of the village, and Tom being his oldest 
son, he sent him to Cambridge to be educated. 
Meyersville is even now an out-of-the-way place, 
but then it was far from any city or town, and 
off the direct line of travel, and you can scarcely 
imagine a more primitive place, I think. Tom 
was the first young man who ever left there for 
college. It made quite astir in the place. Mr. 
Way, the school-master, felt quite insulted that 
Tom’s education was not considered finished 
when he left him, and did not speak to father 
for weeks afterwards. However, in the face of 
all the shrugged shoulders and raised eyebrows, 
Tom went; and one bright day in August Tom 
graduated and came home. He wafthen just 
twenty, with a tall, fine figure, coal-black eyes 
and hair, and wore the most astonishing pair of 
whiskers. Such airsas he gave himself! Such 
tales of his conquests amongst the Cambridge 
belles as he related for our benefit! Such cut- 
ting remarks as he made upon our dresses and 
styles of wearing our hair! In short, sucha 
complete fop as he was was never before seen 
in our quiet village. Your father, girls, who 
was then a fair-haired slender boy of sixteen, 
was the first to murmur at Toin’s airs; I fol- 
lowed suit ; and cousin Molly, who was making 
us a Visit, came next in order; and we had an 
indignation meeting, and voted that Tom was 
intolerable, and must be put down. But how? 

***If he could only be caught in a love 
‘I am sure there are 
pretty girls enough in Meyersville.’ 

*** He won’t look at them,’ I said, indignant- 
ly. ‘If Venus herself stood before him in one 
of our quiet dresses, he would turn up his nose, 
342 


scrape,’ sighed Molly. 





curl his lip, and say, ‘Rather pretty, but 
dresses shockingly !’ 

‘It is six months since he came home,’ said 
Edgar, your father, ‘and he is worse now than 
he was at first. He turns up his nose at every- 
thing short of a fashion-plate.’ 

***Oh,’ I cried, ‘I know how to fix him !’ 

‘¢*¢Can you take the intolerable conceit out 
of him? It will be such fun to play some trick 
upon him, to convince him that he is not so 
wise as he thinks he is.’ 

“Our plot was formed then and there, and 
for the next month we—Molly and I—were very 
busy. We sent to Boston for fashion-plates 
and materials, smuggled them into the house 
while Tom was out, and worked industriously 
to carry out our schemes. Edgar looked on, 
giggled now and then, but kept the secret. At 
last we were ready, and at tea-time one fine 
evening opened our battery upon Tom. 

‘¢¢Oh, Hetty,’ said Edgar to me, ‘have you 
seen the young lady from Boston who is staying 
at the Blue Bear ?’ 

‘**Staying at a tavern!’ I said, looking 
shocked. 

*¢*Oh, I believe she is left by her father, or 
uncle, or brother, or somebody. Anyhow, 
there is a mystery. She always goes out 
veiled, because her complexion will not stand 
the sun like yours or Molly’s, and she reads 
novels, they say, all day.’ 

‘* ¢Some of the Boston aristocracy, no doubt,’ 
said Tom. ‘I hope you will call, girls; she 
may give you some hints that will be useful 
to you, on dress or manners.’ 

** Molly drew herself up. ‘I’m sure you are 
very kind to think of us,’ she said. 

‘¢* Such a bonnet, such flounces and ruffles !’ 
said Edgar. ‘And a new thing they call a pe- 
lisse, all made of green velvet, and trimmed 
with fur.’ 

‘¢¢Then you have seen her?’ 

‘© yes; she sailed down Main Street just 
before dusk with all her finery, and a thick 
green veil over her face, and I saw her go into 
the tavern myself. So I made bold to follow, 
and Mr. Meens showed me the name on the 
books—‘ Mrs. Arabella Abbott, Boston, widow.’ 

**¢ Widow ?’ said I. 

*¢Yes, <A funny thing to put on the books, 
ain’t it? A sort of invitation to be wooed by 
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the bachelors of the village. Meens says she 
came inacarriage last evening just before dark, 
and when she got to the door, she called to some 
one inside, ‘Good-by, father,’ or uncle, he 
wasn’t sure which, and the carriage drove off. 
She has engaged rooms for four weeks, and she 
has been locked up in one all day until she 
took her walk this evening.’ 

“Just at this instant the servant came in with 
a tiny, delicately scented note for Tom, which 
he read, looked magnificent, and put in his vest 
pocket.’ 

‘*¢ Edgar,’ he said, with a wave of his hand, 
‘this lady is no subject for your impertinent 
curiosity, and you will not intrude upon her 
secret again.’ And with ‘one of his airs,’ as 
we called them, he walked off. Father was in 
the city at the time for some months, so we 
three conspirators were left alone. 

‘** What was in the note?’ said Edgar to 
me. 

**¢Oh, the lady saw him at Cambridge when 
he graduated, and was smitten. She is a wid- 
ow, rich and young, and she implores him not 
to despise her for leaving the beaten track of 
propriety to follow him here. She begs that he 
will not call at the tavern, or seem to pursue 
her, but wait until she names a fitting oppor- 
tunity for a meeting. In the mean time, that 
lie may know her at such time, he must be at 
the confectioner’s on Main Street, to-morrow 
afternoon, just before dusk, and she will pass. 
Upon pain of her eternal displeasure, he is 
forbidden to join her then.’ 

**¢ Ain’t it fun?’ said Edgar. ‘I wonder if he 
will go?’ 

*** Of course he will.’ 

“The next afternoon I went to the little 
store where we bought the few sweetmeats and 
many cakes which Meyersville demanded, and, 
under pretence of buying some cake for tea, 
went in. There was Tom, eating poundcake 
and playing the agreeable to the shopkeeper, 
while both eyes were fixed on the door. He 
looked vexed when I came in, but as it was no 
part of our scheme to allow him to join the fair 
widow, I stood my ground. In a few minutes 
she passed. She was dressed in the full fashion 
of the day, and half the children of the village 
were running after her. An immense bonnet, 
profusely trimmed with choice flowers and rib- 
bons, came far over her face, and from the front 
depended a green veil. She was very tall, but 
the gored skirt of her rich green silk fell to her 
ankles, and terminated in a broad ruffle at the 
bottom of the skirt. The trimming of the vel- 
vet pelisse Edgar had described was not the 








only fur article, for she carried an immense 
muff, and as she passed she slightly waved a 
kid-gloved hand, the first ever seen in Meyers- 
ville, towards the door of the store. 

**¢Oh, Tom,’ I said, ‘that must be the Bos- 
ton lady. Doesn’t she look queer ?’ 

‘**T don’t see anything queer,’ said Tom. 
‘She is dressed in the style of fashionable 
ladies in Boston, and really carries herself very 
well. I wish you managed your figure as well, 
Hetty.’ 

‘*T kept a grave face, and as soon as she was 
far enough ahead invited Tom to escort me 
home. As I had a basket, and it was nearly 
dark, he could not well refuse, and so we went 
home together. 

‘* The next day, another scented note thanked 
him for his punctuality and obedience. Re- 
newed protestations and cautions filled it up. 
It was brimming full of flattery, but Tom swal-: 
lowed the whole of it. 

‘“Well, several notes came, and the fair 
being occasionally allowed Tom a glimpse of 
her furs, silks, and velvets, but no chance of 
seeing her face. Molly or I contrived that Tom 
was never alone at such times. Two choice 
bouquets, some billet-douz, and a basket of 
fruit left at the tavern testified to our complete 
success. It was the last day of March, and 
the conversation had turned upon the jests and 
follies usually played off on April Fool’s day. 
Tom had declared, in his grand way, that none 
but a fool was ever fooled, and defied the world 
to cheat him. . 

** At breakfast the next day, the little note, 
about whigh he would never give us any satis- 
faction, was handed to him. It was as fol- 
lows :— 


MEyYeERsvVILLE, April 1st, 1826. 
My rpon: I can no longer bear the agony of 
being near and not with you. Meet me at four 
this afternoon at the foot of the Poplar Avenue, 
and all mystery shall be thrown aside. In 


love, Yours, eternally, ARABELLA. 


‘*The Poplar Avenue terminated at the high 
wall which separated our garden from the vil- 
lage property, and you may be sure we had 
made a hole through which to see the fun. 

‘* Four o’clock came, and punctual to the hour 
we saw Tom come along the avenue in his finest 
broadcloth, and most exquisitely arranged hair 
and whiskers. He had gone from the front of 
the house, lest we should suspect something if 
we saw him climbing the wall. In a few min- 
utes we saw the well-known huge bonnet, green 
pelisse, and silk dress coming up the avenue ; 

















but the widow was minus the muff; she well 
knew she would want the use of both hands 
shortly ; Tom’s last bouquet, however, she car- 
ried daintily in one hand. As my brother 
sprang forward to meet her, she let her head 
droop, and said, in a low, feigned voice, of ra- 
ther dubious sweetness— 

*** Pardon, oh, pardon this unwomanly for- 
wardness.’ 

***Speak not of that!’ cried Tom, ardently. 
‘Love breaks the barriers of cold prudence, and 
your bewitching candor is my dearest blessing.’ 

‘* A lot more of such talk followed, and then 
Tom put his hand on the green veil. 

‘** Suffer me,’ he said, ‘to tear aside this 
envious veil, which shields your loveliness from 
my admiring eyes.’ 

*«* Spare my blushes!’ cried the widow, hold- 
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ing the veil fast. ‘Oh! if, after all, you do 
not love me. Swear, swear you will be true.’ 

“If Tom at this didn’t kneel right down on 
the ground ! 

*** At your feet hear me swear eternal devo- 
tion |’ he cried, and then turned his eyes to the 
now unveiled face. 

**One cry of rage, and he sprang up, just as 
the widow vaulted over the wall, and lit beside 
Molly and me. Tom followed, and dragged her 
from behind us, tore off the bonnet, leaving Ed- 
gar’s fair hair uncovered, and shook the poor boy 
violently, fairly crimson with rage. Molly and 
I flew to the rescue, and pulled him away, and, 
still speechless, Tom stood off. For years after, 
whenever Tom began a conceited speech, we 
could silence him by affectionately inquiring 
after the health of the ‘ widow from Boston.’ ”’ 





THEORY OF THUNDERSTORMS. 


Tuar artificial storm, with lightning and 
thunder, which was caused, to the amazement 
of all beholders, by a certain Anthemius, a 
skilful mechanician and architect, in the time 
of the Emperor Justinian, in the sixth century, 
may have resembled, perhaps, those artificial 
storms produced in our theatres by a peculiar 
machinery, and the sudden ignition of various 
combustibles. This kind of imitation has as 
little resemblance to a natural storm as a wax 
figure to the living shape of which it is a copy. 
Somewhat otherwise is it, on the ggher hand, 
with those storm-like phenomena which are 
presented by the electricai apparatus. When 
the model of a house, according to Lilliputian 
measure, formed of paper or wood, is set on 
fire by the electric spark, and when the wires 
of a charged electric jar are brought in contact 
with another similar model, provided with a 
lightning-rod, through which the electric fluid 
passes without setting the house on fire, then 
we are dealing, although upon a very small 
scale, with the same natural power, which, in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, generates 
lightning and thunder. 

The same electric condition which we pro- 
duce by friction, or by merely laying metallic 
plates one upon another, and again separating 
them, takes place continuall, between the at- 
mosphere and the surface of the earth. It goes 
on increasing to a certain height, so that the 
electricity of the upper stratum stands for the 
most part in stronger opposition to the elec- 





tricity of the earth’s surface than that of the 
lower strata. In clear weather the electricity of 
the atmosphere is generally positive, that ofthe 
earth negative. In a cloudy sky the electricity 
of the air is sometimes positive and sometimes 
negative, about as often one as the other. The 
air is not, as a whole, electrically opposed to the 
earth; but even single strata and masses of 
vapor may be more or less opposed to one an- 
other. 

All these electrical relations between the earth 
and the air, and between the different masses 
of vapors and air in the higher regions of the 
atmosphere, are usually regulated by imper- 
ceptible discharges, and a tendency to equi- 
librium ; the ascending vapors, the descending 
water of the atmosphere, the low floating mist 
and clouds, give out their electricity to the 
material substances which are in an opposite 
electric condition; and, as the explosion of 
gunpowder ceases so soon as its combustible 
ingredients have combined with oxygen, so 
every trace of electrical action vanishes when 
one of the two opposite movements has, like a 
ball falling into the hand, come to a standstill. 
Yet is this gentle flowing of the electric fluid 
from above downwards, and from the earth into 
the atmosphere, perceptible to the eye in those 
phenomena which are sometimes seen at night 
on the pinnacles of steeples, on the masts of 
ships, and other perpendicular objects; and 
even under certain circumstances, on the tips 
of the fingers held up in the air—a phenomenon 
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THEORY OF THUNDERSTORMS. 


which the people of ancient times attributed to 
the propitious vicinity of the Dioscuri, Castor 
and Pollux, but which our ancestors named St. 
Elmus Fire. 

Vegetation, also, has a very considerable in- 
fluence on the development of electricity, and 
it is reckoned that the electricity which is called 
forth by a field of twenty-five square fathoms 
would suffice to load a battery heavy enough to 
kill an ox ora horse. The evaporation of the 
waters of the sea has also a great influence in 
increasing atmospheric electricity ; for not pure, 
distilled water, but water with an admixture of 
foreign, and especially salty particles, is very 
favorable, while evaporating, to electrical ac- 
tivity. 
equalized by every breath, by the shadow of 
every cloud, producing coolness as it passes. 
The electrical condition of the air around us 
may be changed more than twenty times in a 
day, and may be indicated as a positive and 


The electricity of the air, however, is 


then as a negative excess by our instruments, 
when it is imperceptible to our senses. 

In general it is remarked, that when the 
north or east winds prevail, the electricity of 
the air is more positive ; during the prevalence 
of south and west winds, more negative. It is 
found, however, in the same latitades to be 
much stronger in still weather than in windy, 
by day than by night, when the deposition of 
watery vapor causes the equalization of the 
opposite states. Manifold as are the ways by 
which the equalization is effected, they do not 
always suffice to prevent that accumulation of 
electricity in the clouds which occasions the 
phenomena of thunderstorms. 

When, in the warm days of summer, the 
vegetable world stands clothed in its full green, 
the rising vapor becomes more abundant, and 
fills the upper regions of the air with its positive 
electricity ; when, at the same time, the clouds 
float at such a height that the electrical equilib- 
rium between them and the earth’s surface is 
with difficulty maintained, then those conditions 
gradually take place under which storms are 
most easily generated. The dry strata of the 
air act as insulators, like the glass between the 
tinfoil coatings of a Leyden-jar, and so the 
electric charge is increased. 

In the winter months, from November to 
The low 
hanging clonds, the moist air, the diminished 
heat of the earth, the greatly lessened evapora- 


February, thunder-storms are rare. 


tion of water, permit no considerable degree 

of electrical action to be produced. In October 

and March only a few thunder-storms occur. In 

April they are, one year reckoned with another, 
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five times more frequent than in March; in May 
they are twice as frequent as in April; in June 
more than three times; in July almost four 
times ; in August more than thrice—and then 
their frequency diminishes, and they are about 
as numerous in September as in April. In cold 
countries, for the same reasons, thunder-storms 
are rarer than in hot countries; yet even under 
the 75th degree of north latitude, in the climate 
of New Siberia and Spitzbergen, violent thun- 
der-storms have been known. 

Thunder-clouds are generally distinguished 
by their dark color, and round, distinctly-defined 
outline, circumstances which go to show their 
high degree of condensation. The height at 
which they stand reaches, in hot countries and 
in the neighborhood of mountains, sometimes 
to 9,000 feet ; in the plains of Central Europe, 
to from 3 to 7,000 feet; in the cold climate of 
Tobolsk, the height of the clouds is often only 
600 or 700 feet. Before a thunder-storm breaks 
forth, the air is, for the most part, very sultry; 
its electrical condition suffers sudden and great 
changes. The discharge begins so soon as the 
moisture of the air has formed a communication 
from one side of this great battery to another ; 
the electric stroke, whose spark here takes the 
form of lightning, and whose sound becomes 
thunder, darts most often only from one cloud, 
from one overcharged stratum of air to another. 
As, however, the electric condition of the higher 
regions of the atmosphere calls forth in the 
lower regions, and in all objects on the earth’s 
surface, the opposite electrical state in the same 
strength, the electric discharge takes often a 
direction downwards and towards the earth. 
The lightning strikes especially all such bodies 
as are good conductors of lightning, as metals 
for instance ; next to the metals, however, are 
living organized bodies, plants and animals. 
For this reason it is dangerous to seek protee- 
tion in a thunder-storm, under high trees. In 
regard to the exposure of the vegetable world 
in a thunder-storm, it is said that the lightning 
never strikes the birch tree, and the same was 
anciently maintained of the laurel; hence a 
crown of laurel was placed on the head as a 
protection against lightning in a thunder-storm. 
Also the house-leek (Sempervivum tectorum), 
which is planted on the roofs of houses, is held 
by the country-people to be a good defence 
against lightning. 

It chiefly depends upon the force of the eleo- 
tricity of the ground, whether and with what 
violence tine discharge of the cloud will take its 
direction towards the earth ; whether the light- 
ning will strike. The warmth of the earth’s 
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surface, and the capacity of the intervening 
strata of the atmosphere to conduct the light- 
ning, are of great influence ; on which account, 
in some regions of the torrid zones, thunder- 
storms are so dangerous that, according to the 
account of Azara, in a single storm, in the year 
1793, in the space of scarcely an hour, the 
lightning struck thirty-seven times, and nine- 
teen persons were killed in the city of Buenos 
Ayres in South America. 

When the lightning strikes the earth, there 
is not unfrequently a returning stroke observed, 
not only during great volcanic eruptions, but, 
on a small scale, in the action of our electrical 
apparatus. In this case, the lightning passes 
from the earth to the air, or spreads itself far 
and wide from a point on the earth. Such 
earth-strokes sometimes hurl stones and earth 
into the air; and in some cases have produced 
effects as destructive as those strokes that pro- 
ceed from the air to the earth. The latter, 
when they fall upon a sandy soil, cause here 
and there a melting of the quartz-sand, pro- 
ducing the so-called fulgurites. 

The lightning does not always ignite the 
combustibles which it strikes. In such cases 
it appears to act like the electric spark of our 
powerful artificial batteries, which heats me- 
tallic wire red-hot, and even melts it, but passes 
through gunpowder without exploding it (per- 
haps, because the power of the carbon to conduct 
it does not give it sufficient time). By usinga 
wet string as a more imperfect conductor, by 
which the electric spark is communicated to 
the powder, the powder immediately explodes. 
A ship called the New York was struck by 
lightning twice in one thunder-gust. It spread 
through the whole véssel without setting it on 
fire, and without injuring any one. Indeed, 
one of the passengers, who had suffered for 4 
long time from lameness, all at once regained 
the use of his limbs, in consequence either of 
the fright or of the electric influence. All the 
knives and forks on board became magnetic 
through the effect of the lightning. It was ob- 
served of the magnetic needles, which were all 
in one room, that some of them became more 
powerfully magnetic, while others had become 
weaker. In other instances, the electric influ- 
ence confines itself to the metals in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the place struck by lightning. 
Thus, a house has been struck without being 
set on fire, or without injury to its inmates, 
while the metallic works of the clocks in the 
house, and even the wire on the thatched roof, 
were melted. In another case, the gold upon 
a gilt watch-hand was melted and transferred 








to the lead of which the case was made, and 
which thus became gilt. 

It is true it is the conducting power of the 
moist air, by means of which the lightning 
strikes the earth, for through a stratum of the 
air of one or more fathoms thick it would hardly 
be able to pass; yet rain contributes, at the 
same time, its part to diffuse the discharge of 
electric clouds, for every drop of a heavy shower 
brings with it a considerable portion of the elec- 
tricity of the air to the ground, and there an 
equilibrium is established between it and the 
opposite electrical state of the earth. Hence 
the violence of a thunder-storm is gradually 
lessened, when the rain accompanying it is long 
continued. 

Generally those clouds that discharge hail, 
float the lowest of all storm-clouds. Hail is 
not an infrequent attendant of a thunder-storm. 
Hail-clouds, which are distinguished by the 
irregular, jagged look of their outlines, and by 
their whiter color, when they lie so low (for 
there are hail-clouds that float very high), ap- 
pear to form the lowest stratum or bed of a mass 
of clouds in which is generated, on a giant scale, 
a series of mutually opposed electrical conduc- 
tors, similar, as we shall see hereafter, to the 
plates of a voltaic pile. It has often happened 
that wanderers on mountain heights have found 
themselves in the midst of hail-clouds, the hail 
being in the process of formation, and still float- 
ing in the air. A close observer (Lecocq) re- 
marked, onsuch an occasion, that the hail-stones 
had a rotatory motion. The cold occasioned 
by such masses of ice, in a tolerably high 
temperature of the surrounding air, can hardly 
be caused, according to the opinion of some 
scientific men, by the evaporation of the water 
alone, so that other co-operating forces of polaric 
action must be supposed. Hail-stones, for the 
most part, appear to be formed of different 
layers, one over another, having in the centre 
a snow-like nucleus, or some foreign solid sub- 
stance, borne by wind from the soil or the 
mountain crags. Their size is from several 
lines to several inches. In the hail-storm at 
Maestricht, in 1827, hail-stones were picked up 
six inches in diameter. At Clermont, in 1835, 
ellipseidal hail-stones, of the size of a hen’s 
egg, were found, and when a quantity of these 
stones adhered together in falling, great masses 
of ice were formed. As the grayish-white hail- 
clouds, below and between the dark black 
storm-clouds, form only thin strata and strips, 
so also their desolating effect is often confined 
to a space of country, not over some thousands, 
and even some hundred feet in breadth, although 
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it may extend in length one or several miles. 
There are, however, hail-storms that greatly 
exceed these limits; of this kind was that fear- 
ful hail-shower that, in 1788, fell upon France, 
extending over two separate strips of land, the 
length of which amounted to more than a 
hundred miles, the breadth of one strip being 
from two to three miles, that of the other more 
thana mile. The country between and outside 
escaped. Hail rarely falls in the night—still 
more rarely in winter. Even the countries 
within the tropics are almost never visited with 
hail, and the cold regions near the pole very 
seldom. 

Like rain, hail also brings the electric fluid 
to the ground, and helps to equalize it. The 





electric action, however, is not seldom nevtral- 
ized in a still more imperceptible manner by a 
gentle transmission of the opposite kinds or 
states of electricity from one cloud to another, 
or from the air to those points on the earth’s 
surface, which readily attract and transmit the 
fluid. From such a quiet and less violent 
passing of electricity from cloud to cloud, the 
so-called heat-lightning may arise, although, in 
most cases, this is nothing but the reflection of 
a flash of lightning striking at a great distance 
below our horizon. The possibility of effecting 
a gradual or even a harmless discharge of at- 
mospheric electricity, has been rendered easy 
to human science, since a closer knowledge has 
been obtained of electrical phenomena. 





MY SISTER NELLIE. 


BY BLAKCHE BRANDORX. 


**You are sure, John, you are correct as to 
the time and place ?”’ 

‘*Sure, missus, as I am that I must one day 
lie. Bless you, dis chile never half do any- 
t’ing, particularly list’ing.”” And a broad grin 
accompanied the last words. 

‘Hush; this is no subject for jest.’’ 

**Biess your purty heart, dis chile knows 
dat, too; and you know, missus, dat old John 
would die ober and ober again to save Miss 
Nelly from the snares of dat villin.’’ 

‘Well, it will be strange if our combined 
efforts cannot do this. Now, leave me.” 

What old faithful John had just related to 
me did not surprise me. I had not been un- 
conscious that my sister Nellie had for some 
time held stolen interviews with Charles Do- 
naldson. In the commencement of their ac- 
quaintance I had taken an insurmountable 
dislike to him. Why—lI could not tell. He 
was handsome, gentlemanly, rich; I had never 
heard anything to his disparagement; but 
nevertheless his manner wore to me an air of 
insincerity. Even his laugh did not appear to 
gush forth spontaneously ; it was always pitched 
in the same low musical key, as though he 
even did that for effect. Yes, I detested the 
man, and he knew it, I felt, and that the feel- 
img was returned in full. Whether my preju- 
dices were correct or not, they must be set aside 
before I would willingly intrust the happiness 
of my darling sister to his keeping. 

We had been left orphans at an early age, 
and I had had the sole charge of Nelly since 


her childhood. The slight disparity of five 





years in our ages had made a vast difference in 
our relations towards each other. At the death 
of our mother, which occurred when I was 
eighteen years of age, I assumed her position 
toward Nellie, and, so far as I knew it, her 
duty, too. Certainly, if my love did not equal 
that of a parent’s, it reached to the very ex- 
cess of a sister’s. 

Until the present time she had never given 
me a moment’s uneasiness. Her gentle dispo- 
sition needed so little restraint that the respon- 
sibility that ever attends the guidance of youth 
seemed far removed from me. Now that she 
had burst into the bloom of womanhood it was 
left me to discover the difficulties of my posi- 
tion. Her loveliness I have never seen equalled, 
and although she constantly heard her praises 
in our village, they fell unheeded upon her 


ear. There never was any one so free from 
vanity. I do not remember our father. He 


died when I was only five years old; but I have 
often heard our mother say I resembled him in 
person and disposition, and how often she has 
added—‘‘ If anything happens to me, Laura, I 
feel that I can commit Nellie with perfect confi- 
dence to your keeping.’ Alas! even then the 
seeds of that scourge of our climate, consump- 
tion, were already manifesting themselves, and 
but few years rolled away, and her dying words 
were—‘‘I leave Nellie to your charge; you 
will guard her better than I could have done.”’ 

I remember, too, as time wore on, how I 
Why, 
Nellie needed no guidance; she was perfect 
in every way. 


smiled to think of my mother’s anxiety. 
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Some three months previous to the opening 
of my story, the ‘‘ big house,’’ as it was termed 
by the villagers, was taken possession of by the 
heir, Charles Donaldson. Report said he came 
but to stay some weeks to recruit his health; 
but as weeks rolled into months, and he still 
remained, and his attentions to Nelly became 
more and more marked, I soon discovered 
where the magnet of attraction lay. At first 
she received them with indifference; with this 
I was delighted, and did not hesitate to express 
my dislike for the man; but gradually I per- 
ceived a change coming over her, and to my 
sorrow I became convinced she loved him. His 
visits to our home were frequent; but I judged 
from Nellie’s long absences these were not the 
only opportunities he had of prosecuting his 
suit. I questioned her; but through some 
spell which he had wrought upon her, her an- 
swers were unsatisfactory, and I evidently per- 
ceived she resented my inquiries. I tried in 
vain to break his influence over her. To en- 
treaties and reproaches she was alike deaf, and 
as a last resort I was obliged to take our faith- 
ful negro servant into my confidence, and have 
him watch every movement that they made. 
He did so, and overheard and communicated to 
me all that passed at their last meeting. 

Mr. Donaldson had succeeded in persuading 
Nellie to elope with him; that it was in vain 
to hope to win my consent to their marriage ; 
that he would have carriage and horses waiting 
at the end of the long lane, as it was called. 
She was to leave her home at midnight. They 
were to proceed to a neighboring county, where 
a minister would be in waiting to receive them 
and meke them man and wife. After all was 
over, everything would be forgiven and forgot- 
ten by me. Thus he argued. 

To attempt to reason with Nelly, I felt, would 
be vain. Nothing I could say to her would be 
of any avail, so fully had Mr. Donaldson suc- 
ceeded in impressing her with the idea that my 
dislike to him was a prejudice which nothing 
could overcome. But my determination was 
firm to foil him in his purpose. 

The time was rapidly approaching which 
John had communicated to me as fixed upon 
for the elopement. The suspicions which con- 
stantly pressed upon my~mind caused me to 
feel equal to any emergency that would prevent 
it. The many devices which occurred to me for 
that purpose all had one objection. They might 
put off the evil day now, but they would not 
avail to guard the future. I became almost 
insane as time passed on and I had determined 
After many sleepless nights of 


upon no plan. 
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prayer and anxiety, an idea presented itself, 
which, though fraught with danger to me, 
seemed the surest method of discovering whe- 
ther the man intended to act honorably by my 
sister. 

Nellie and I were very unlike both in dispo- 
sition and appearance; but fortunately for my 
present purpose, our height was the same; 
our voices had ever been remarked as being 
similar. My course of action once determined 
upon, I became more composed. But in order 
to carry it out I must again employ the assist- 
ance of my faithful John. Accordingly, I re- 
vealed to him that I intended personating 
Nellie in the elopement business, and so disco- 
ver whether the minister were really at the 
place appointed, znd if so, insist upon the mar- 
riage taking place at home; if not—the blood 
flowed hotly through my veins at the thought 
—at any risk to myself, I had saved my sister 
from a fate worse than death. 

John endeavored to dissuade me. The risk, 
he said, was too great; and even threatened to 
appeal to Miss Nellie’s love for me, and so pre- 
vent her from going; but I silenced him by 
saying that he could have a horse ready, and 
by another route reach the point designated as 
their stopping-place, and so be within call in 
case I needed him. Bunt I had no fears; I in- 
tended to provide myself with the means of 
self-defence. 

The day had now arrived upon the night of 
which Nellie intended to leave the home of her 
childhood, and the affection of a sister who, how- 
ever she may have succeeded, had always endea- 
vored to guard her with a mother’s love. And 
yet, at the persuasion of one whom she had 
known so short a time, she was willing to turn 
from it—to what? Surely Nelly was mad. 

My nerves became troubled as evening ap- 
proached, still my purpose remained unchanged. 
I watched Nelly closely during that day. If 
her eye caught mine, it fell immediately, and I 
could see the tear starting as she turned away. 
Why did I tremble when I was about to save 
her? 

The evening passed, and midnight approach- 
ed. Hastily throwing a large shawl of my sis- 
ter’s around me, and placing in my bosom a 
pistol formerly belonging to my father, I de- 
scended the long gravel walk of the lawn, and 
repaired to the appointed place. I hoped that 
Mr. Donaldson would be a little before the time, 
and that we might thus be enabled to make our 
escape before Nellie’s preparations were com- 
plete. To be sure of this, I cautioned John to 
make a noise in the house, so that she might be 
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deterred from leaving her room until after 
the appointed hour. I had scarcely reached 
the end of the lane before the unmistakable 
sounds of an approaching carriage fell upon 
my ear. Thank God! I was to lose no courage 
by suspense. It stopped a short distance from 
the spot where I stood. Mr. Donaldson imme- 
diately came from it, and, folding me in his 
arms, said: ‘‘My darling Nellie! I scarcely 
dared hope you wouid be so punctual. But 
why are you so closely veiled? no one could 
possibly see you, the night is so dark.” I 
replied to this by sobbing; a perfectly natural 
thing this appeared to be. He commenced 
soothing me as he led or indeed almost lifted 
me to the carriage. 

Once seated, he bade the man drive as fast 
as possible ; then turning to me, he said: ‘‘ Do 
not grieve, dearest; had Laura’s prejudices 
been more easily overcome, this need not have 
been. Once mine own, you will be forgiven.”’ 

I made no reply, but could not avoid shrink- 
ing from his warm embrace. Fortunately the 
distance we had to go was not great, and a 
rapid drive enabled us to reach our destination 
in a short time. The cottage selected for our 
stopping-place was situated on the outskirts of 
our village. It had long been deserted, in con- 
sequence of the current report that it was 
haunted. Upon reaching it he again almost 
lifted me along the avenue leading to the house, 
which was thickly lined on either side by old 
trees. Now it was I dreaded discovery. The 
room into which he ushered me was dimly 
lighted by a candle. I threw myself upon a 
lounge, which I observed in a far corner of it, 
and buried my head, my face still covered with 
my veil, in my hands. He left me, he said, to 
give some directions to his man. Their pur- 
port I readily divined by the sound of the car- 
riage as it rapidly rolled away. 

A very little time elapsed, and he returned, 
and, coming to me, threw his arms around me. 
‘Mine own darling Nellie! Why this grief? 
Surely you do not regret the step which you 
have taken, and which makes you mine for- 
ever ?”? 

No reply from me. He pressed me more 
closely to him, and attempted to take my hands 
**Come, Nellie, 
‘Had you not 


from my face; but I resisted. 
do not be foolish,’’ he said. 
proved to me your love beyond all doubt, I 
should almost question it. Speak to me, dar- 
ling. Why do you weep?’’—and he again 
attempted to remove my hands; but he was 
unsuccessful. I bent more determinedly upon 
them, and murmured, ‘‘ The minister.” 

29* 


‘*He could not come. But why-shrink from 
me on this account? Are you not mine as 
much now as if united to me by a few foolish 
words spoken by a man like myself? Love like 
ours needs no such hostage for its continuance. 
You are mine own beyond the power of any 
fate to change.’’ And he again almost rudely 
endeavored to remove my hands. 

I moved from him into the darker corner of 
the room, and said: ‘‘Do not approach me; 
you have deceived me.’’ 

‘Do not approach you, Nellie! you are 
mad !’’—and, following my retreating footsteps 
until I could go no farther, he continued: 
‘*This conduct is no proof of love on your part, 
and it & foolish. You are alone with me, far 
away from any human habitation. You have 
taken a step which gives me the right to make 
you mine forever’’-—and he threw himself at 
my feet. ‘* You do not love as I do,’’ he said, 
endeavoring to take my hand, ‘‘since a few 
scruples of conscience can thus stand between 
us. I did not think my Nellie was so worldly.” 

‘Leave me!’’ I repeated; ‘‘you have de- 
ceived me.”’ 

‘Nellie, you madden me,” he replied; and 
almost rudely he threw his arms around me, 
and endeavored to tear the veil from my face ; 
but as he attempted to press his lips to mine, I 
“ce 


could endure it no longer, and said: telease 


me, Charles Donaldson; I am Laura, not Nel- 
lie Marston.”’ 

Had I sprung a mine at his feet, he could not 
have moved more quickly from me. ‘ Laura!’’ 
was all he seemed capable of uttering. 

‘* Yes, Laura,’’ I echoed, ‘‘who, to save a 
dearly loved sister, has placed herself in your 
power.’’ And now, throwing back the veil, I 
met his gaze of almost petrified amazement. 
‘¢ You seem surprised, sir. Let the feeling give 
way to one of deep thankfulness that I have 
stood between you and the commission of a 
crime which even fiends might shrink from— 
the ruin of one who loves you. I thank Heaven 
that I am here this night instead of Nellie.” 

But he had already recovered himself, and 
bowing to me most profoundly, said: ‘‘ Miss 
Marston may find subject for congratulation in 
this fact; I confess I do not.’’ 

My indignation was so great at his cool im- 
pudence, I could only mutter, ‘‘ Villain !’’ 

‘*You are complimentary ; but fortunately I 
am so utterly indifferent as to what may be 
your opinion of me, that you may rail on un- 
heeded. I must add, however, that I regret 
exceedingly your stratagem has been so suc- 
cessful. What interpretation I may place upon 
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your condudt, I leave you to guess. Young 
ladies are not generally willing to elope with 
gentlemen without some more powerful motive 
than sisterly love. Really the more I think of 
it, the more is my vanity flattered.’’ 

Overcome by mortification, grief, and rage, I 
stood almost paralyzed by his cool effrontery. 
I had thought, when he discovered who his 
companion was, to him alone would come hu- 
miliation and shame. An observer to look upon 
us now—he standing perfectly composed and 
cool, with the sneer still lingering on his lip ; 
I trembling and confused—might well deem me 
the culprit. I endeavored to rally and assume 
a courage which I had not. He approached, 
and with that grace for which he waS so re- 
markable, offered me a chair, and ‘‘ begged me 
to be seated,’’ adding: ‘‘ As you have deter- 
mined, Miss Marston, that we shall pass the 
night together, it seems foolish to do so in 
quarrelling.”’ 

This continued insolence aroused me. ‘‘ No, 
sir, I shall not be seated. My purpose now 
fully accomplished, I shall return to my home. 
How horrible are the tidings which I bear to 
my sister, I leave you to judge.”’ Here he in- 
terrupted me. 

‘*T regret you cannot end our interview in so 
unceremonious a manner, but presuming my 
companion was your sister, and that she would 
remain, I have dismissed the carriage which 
conveyed us here. I think Miss Marston, you 
have outwitted yourself. It was a dangerous 
step on your part to place yourself so entirely 
in the power of a man who has ever been 
treated by you with contumely and scorn.”’ 

My courage returned with the reflection that 
I had the means of defence in my bosom, and 
that John could not be far off, and I replied: 
‘No, sir, I regard no step as dangerous which 
could save my sister from being your victim. 
It was the only one I could have taken to prove 
your baseness. Your influence over Nellie was 
so great, words from me concerning you were 
idle. She had no father nor brother to resent 
whatever wrong you might do her. A fitting 
victim for a coward’s lust. But, thank Hea- 
ven’’—and I bowed in deep gratitude as I said 
it—‘‘I have been true to the trust reposed in 
me by our dying mother. i have saved her, I 
humbly pray, from you forever. You will now 
be kind enough to open that door, which I ob- 
served you lock, and permit me to return to 
my home.’’ 

** Indeed,”’’ he said, *‘ you have succeeded in 
playing a trick upon me, which may be per- 
fectly satisfactory to you; but it remains for 
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me to let you know I am not one to be crossed 
withimpunity. I have had this house arranged 
with great care, supposing I was to have a 
pleasant companion to cheer its solitude for a 
day or two. Every avenue to its entrance is 
securely barred ; you have no means of com- 
municating with those without. You are my 
prisoner, and shall continue so. You will find 
that ladies cannot take midnight flights with 
gentlemen without somewhat sullying their 
fair fame, however plausible may be the tale 
they teli on their return. Miss Marston, I re- 
peat that I fear you have outwitted yourself.”’ 

I stood totally at a less what to do. Admit- 
ting John was at the door, how make known to 
him my need of assistance? Return to the 
village I must before morning, if I would not 
have the story circulated through it, exagge- 
rated inevery possible way. Mr. Donaldson saw 
the advantage he had gained, and approaching 
me with a smile again, ‘‘ begged me to be 
seated.”’ 

I did not reply ; I was too busy devising a plan 
for my escape. 

‘*Come,’’ he continued, ‘‘let us be friends. 
I have never entertained so profound an ad- 
miration for you as at this moment,’’ and he 
attempted to take my hand. I moved from 
him. 

**Do not add insult to injury,’’ I said. 

**Tnsult!’? he echoed; ‘‘I assure you I was 
never more sincere in my life. The excitement 
you have undergone has lent such charms to 
your appearance; that I am almost reconciled 
to your presence here, instead of your sister’s.”’ 
And he again attempted to take my hand, say- 
ing as he did so: ‘*‘ Have acare how you scorn 
me; remember you are entirely in my power.”’ 

Retreating from him, I said: ‘‘Mr. Donald- 
son, let me go, and at once. Ido not fear your 
threats, and wicked as I deem you, cannot be- 
lieve you capable of the wish to harm me.”’ 

‘* Ah, now you are becoming reasonable. I 
have no doubt we shall yet become friends. Sit 
down,”’ he said, ‘‘and make yourself comfort- 
able, for I certainly shall not unlock the door,”’ 
and he added, as he saw me glance at the win- 
dows: ‘‘ escape in any other way is impossible.”’ 

I felt that what he said was true, and my 
courage failed me as the fact pressed more and 
heavily upon. me. I became almost faint, when 
to my utter confusion he sprang forwards, and 
folded me in his arms. 

‘* Now,’’ he said, as I lay helplessly in them, 
‘now are you convinced you are in my pow- 
er?’’ 

For a moment ail strength seemed to have 
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gone from me; but as he bent his head down 
towards me, it flowed back again through every 
vein. With a powerful effort I succeeded in 
freeing myself from his grasp, and ran to the 
opposite side of the table. I had not forgotten 
the means of defence in my bosom, and as I 
found he followed me I took it from its hiding- 
place, and said: ‘‘ You are mistaken, sir, in 
supposing I am so entirely at your mercy. I 
knew with whom I had to deal, and supplied 
myself with a weapon which, I was assured, 
would give me greater claims to your forbear- 
ance than my seeming helplessness could pos- 
sibly do. Moreover, I have not come here un- 
known to any one. You see, Charles Donald- 
son, I have not outwitted myself.’’ 

For a moment he appeared confused, but 
soon recovered himself. ‘‘ Put by your pistol, 
I do not fear it; I could as easily wrench it 
from your grasp as from that of achild. Put 
by your pistol, Miss Marston. Positively, this 
is becoming quite romantic.’”’ And he again 
moved toward me. 

I knew his superior strength could, without 
difficulty, deprive me of my only hope of pro- 
tection; so, still keeping my face toward him, 
I said: ‘*I pray God keep me guiltless of your 
blood; but if you make it necessary for me to 
use this weapon, the consequences be upon 
your own head.’’ He saw I was in earnest, 
and I felt my advantage and added: ‘‘Somuch 
for my means of defence here ; without is sta- 
tioned one who, if my stay is prolonged, will 
procure assistance and the means necessary to 
render it effectual for my release. The better 
plan on your part, Mr. Donaldson, will be to 
permit me to quietly return to my home. 
Surely you cannot be so lost to all sense of 
manhood, but that, in your cooler moments, 
you will rejoice that I have been able to pre- 
vent you from putting out its light forever. 
How you could deliberately plan the ruin of one 
so lovely as my sister I cannot imagine. If 
you had been taught to believe by the world, 
to which she is a stranger, that a village girl is 
no fitting mate for you, go to that world and 
choose from it one to share your wealth, but 
leave her in peace. Again I entreat you to 
permit me to return; my longer stay may 
bring trouble upon you, which I would gladly 
avoid.’’ 

He seemed touched by my appeal, and, after 
a pause, said, unlocking the door as he did so: 
‘*T will detain you no longer; you are free.”’ 

Still suspecting his sincerity I rushed past 
him and down the long avenue, at the end of 
which John’s welcome voice met my ear. 
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‘* Ah, Missus, I so glad you come. - I had to 
keep about so long at de house to pervent Miss 
Nellie from coming down, and den I lost my 
way, not comin by de ole road, and altogedder 
old John was a most crazy ‘feared you would 
want him.’’ 

I assured him I had not, and begging him to 
take me home as fast as possible, I was soon 
seated on the horse’s back, and going rapidly 
towards it. 

Upon arriving there, I entered the house, 
noiselessly, by the back way, and had scarcely 
strength to reach-my room, so great was the 
reaction which I suffered from the excitement 
that I had undergone. After rendering up a 
prayer of deep and heartfelt gratitude for what 
I had been able to do, I sunk into a lethargie 
slumber. 

It was late when I awoke the following morn- 
ing, and I felt feverish and ill, but knowing the 
necessity for exertion I aroused myself to meet 
Nellie at our usual breakfast hour. Whether 
she observed any alteration in me I cannot tell ; 
but I saw that she had passed a sleepless night, 
and that the traces of recent tears were still 
visible upon her cheeks. 

At the conclusion of our meal, I said: ‘‘ Nel- 
lie, will you come to my room for a few mo- 
ments ?”’ 

She colored as she replied—‘‘ Certainly.” 

We took our seats upon the lounge, and I 
drew her towards me. She leaned upon me 
and wept convulsively.. Concluding this ebul- 
lition was an outburst of the nervous excite- 
ment from which she must have suffered all 
night, I permitted it to have its way without 
interruption; when she became calmer, I said 
to her: ‘‘ You did not know, Nellie, that I have 
been aware for some time of your intended 
elopement with Charles Donaldson ?” 

She started; but bidding her lie quiet, I re- 
lated minutely my adventure with him. During 
its recital she did not speak; she scarcely 
seemed to breathe. At its conclusion, I con- 
tinued: ‘‘ And now, Nellie, I have risked repu- 
tation, even life for your sake, it remains for 
you to prove whether it has been in vain. You 
are young, and ignorant of the world; but you 
are neither too young nor too ignorant to be 
aware of the terrible fate from which you have 
been preserved. Should this man again ap- 
proach you, and you receive him, or one single 
line regarding him, the love which I bear you 
will be no more—such conduct on your part 
will prove you unworthy of it. I have taken 
the only means I could take to prove his base- 
ness to you beyond the shadow of a doubt. If 
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it has been in vain, God alone can comfort 
me.’’ 

‘*Oh Laura, dear Laura,” Nellie replied, ‘‘I 
will not promise never to see or hear from him 
again; for, after the deception I have practised, 
of what avail would be my plighted word? I 
can only prove by my repentance and humilia- 
tion I am not utterly unworthy your affection.”’ 

As she rose to leave me I observed she was 
ghastly pale. ‘‘ Do not leave me yet, Nellie ; 
wait until you are more composed.”’ 

‘*No, Laura, I need solitude for contrition 
God grant me strength to bear 
And thus she left 


and for prayer. 
the load of woe upon me.’’ 
me. 

It is not worth while to weary our readers by 
a detailed account of how gradually, but how 
In 
time I became alarmed, and consulted our old 
family physician, Dr. N——. I deemed it my 
duty to tell him I thought Nellie’s disease pro- 
ceeded from a mental cause, and then without 


surely, Nellie’s sorrow preyed upon her. 


giving him the particulars, suggested a disap- 
pointment with regard to Mr. Donaldson. 

** Ah,” he replied, ‘‘that is bad enough, but 
it is better than I feared. 
thin and pale, I dreaded the approach of her 
You had better take her 


Change of 


She has become so 
mother’s disease. 
without delay to the sea-shore.”’ 
scene and the bracing salt air he did not doubt 
would make all right. 

I communicated his opinion to Nelly; she 
only shook her head. After making inquiries, 
I selected M—— Beach as a quiet and secluded 
place for our sojourn. Our preparations required 
little time, for I had neither the means nor the 
wish to have them elaborate. John accompa- 
nied A few days after our arrival I was 
delighted with the apparentchange in Nellie, but 


us. 
it was only fora short time. Again the same 
old languor crept over her. I trembled when I 
thought of the good old doctor’s words: ‘‘I 
dreaded the approach of her mother’s disease.”’ 

‘* Nelly,’’ I said to her one day, ‘‘ you should 
try to rally from this depression.”’ 

**T do try, Laura,”’ she said, ‘‘to throw off 
the feelings which oppress me; I pray hourly for 
strength to do so. In time, sister, dear, I shall 
be able to reward your love and care; until 
then try and bear with me patiently.’’ 

The agonized expression of her face proved 
to me she was indulging in no mere mawkish 
When I considered her youth and 


inexperience, and remembered the extreme 


sentiment. 


fascination of appearance and manner of Charles 
Donaldson, I could not but pity her. 
Ye had been at the beach about a fortnight, 
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and I was contemplating a return to our home. 
One evening, as I was walking on the shore, 
feeling very much depressed at the little benefit 
which had seemed to accrue from our visit, I 
saw a carriage approaching. I gazed listlessly 
at it as it came nearer and nearer; but how 
describe my feelings when I discovered Charles 
Donaldson, half sitting, haif reclining init! He 
was so emaciated and altered that I had to 
prolong my look into a stare before I could 
convince myself of his identity. He started as 
his eye met mine, and raised his hat respectfully. 
Whether his appearance appealed to my sym- 
pathies or not I caunot tell, but I involuntarily 
A moment after I regretted 
having done so. What could have brought 
him here? I rapidly retraced my steps to the 
house; I knew not, in my confusion, what I 
The prominent idea was a desire to 
move Nellie at once. As I hastily entered her 
room, she said: ‘‘I shall be glad, Laura, when 
The 


answered him. 


dreaded. 


we are once more in our quiet village. 
constant roar of old ocean saddens me.”’ 

‘You will soon be there, now,’’ I replied, 
‘*for | intend starting to-morrow.’’ 

**Oh, I am so glad!’’ she answered. 

My mind was much relieved by the know- 
ledge that she was not aware of Charles Do- 
naldson’s being at the place. Advising her 
that, as the evening was damp, she had better 
keep her room, I commenced making prepara- 
tions I was thus busily 
employed when John summoned me. Beckon- 
ing me mysteriously down the long corridor, 
he paused beneath the hall lamp, and said: 
‘*Missus, dat villin is here. I seed him wid 
my own eyes, and wat you tink his servant do 
but walk up to me just now and beg de favor 
ob me to hand dis note to you. Fust, I was 
agoin to refuse, but den I thought as how you 
might not like it.’ 

My first impulse was to return it unopened. 
Then I feared, if unsuccessful in his appeal to 
me, he might again seek Nellie. I felt confi- 
dent she would not receive him, yet I deemed 
it best not torisk it. I opened the note; it ran 
thus :— 


for our departure. 


Miss Marston—Although aware how great 
must appear my presumption in again address- 
ing you, yet I cannot lose this opportunity of 
entreating your pardon for what, were it in my 
power, I would so gladly banish from your 
memory forever. Any reference to our last 
meeting I would willingly avoid. I barely 
touch upon it to say, that upon my return from 
that ill-fated cottage, I was thrown from my 
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horse and seriously injured. Since then I have 
been hovering upon the borders of eternity. 
The suffering occasioned by this accident has 
been of the most painful description. Yet, I 
thank God for it, since I humbly trust it has 
been the means of awakening me to better 
things, and a deep sense of my former sinful 
I avail myself of your presence here to 
express to you my sincere penitence for the 
past, and admiration for the noble courage on 
your part which saved me from the commission 
of a crime, at the bare remembrance of which 
Ishudder. I dare not hope you will grant me 
the privilege of again entering your presence ; 
but surely I may appeal to your generosity for 
forgiveness. With sentiments of profound re- 
gard I remain, very respectfully, 
C. Dona.pson. 


life. 


Determining to say nothing to Nellie of either 
his presence here or his letter, I waited until 
an opportunity offered, and then wrote him the 
following reply :— 


‘*Miss Marston acknowledges the receipt of 
Mr. Donaldson’s letter, and is as anxious to 
bury the past in oblivion as he can possibly 
desire.”’ 


This was all I deemed it necessary to say. 
Upon the following day we started for home, 
fortunately without Nellie having the least 
suspicion of what had occurred. 

As time wore on, and Nellie continued de- 
He shook 
his head, and said: ‘‘ Time alone must be the 
Miss Nellie’s whole nervous sys- 
It would avail 
nothing to give her stimulants while the cause 
remains. Ido not fear any fatal results from 
it, but I would make it my duty, Miss Laura, 





clining, I again consulted Dr. N . 


physician. 
tem seems to be depressed. 


to reason with her upon the folly of indulging 
in feelings which cannot but injure her.”? 
Dear old Dr. N ! his skill was at fault 
To reason with Nellie my woman’s na- 
Some eight 





here. 
ture taught me would be folly. 
months rolledon. At times Nellie would seem 
to rally, but for the last few weeks the fear of 
losing her pressed upon and almost maddened 
me. What should I do if Nellie were to be 
taken from me ? 

One evening we were upon the porch, she 
half-reclining in an old easy-chair of our mo- 
ther’s. We had both been silent for a long 
time, when Nellie said to me in a quivering 
voice: ‘‘ Laura, I have so long been desirous of 
speaking to you of what you must be aware 
I knew to what she 


cannot be far removed.”’ 





alluded, and could not control a burst of tears. 
‘*Do not weep, sister, dear,’’ she continued ; 
‘*you think I have been weak to yield thus to 
the grief that has come upon me. I have tried 
to battle with it, and prayed, oh, so fervently, 
for strength to do so; but, Laura, let me say 
it now, for the first and last time, you cannot 
imagine how fervently I loved him. I had no 
thought nor feeling for aught but him. God 
saw this, and tearing my idol from the pedestal 
upon which I had placed him, crushed him to 
the very dust. It is only for the last few days 
I feel the hope that He has forgiven me for 
yielding to a mortal the homage He alone has 
the right to demand. My only grief in going to 
Him is that I leave you so lonely. You will 
forgive me, after all is over, for the pain and 
sorrow I have caused you.’’ 

‘Nellie, Nellie!’ I said, ‘‘spare me. This 
is more than I can bear.’’ And burying my 
face in my hands I wept convulsively. This 
continued for some time; when I raised my 
head I saw that Nellie had fainted. 

With John’s assistance we carried her to her 
room, and after applying the usual restoratives 
she revived ; but the next day she was unable 
to leave her bed. From this time, she seemed 
to grow weaker daily. I performed my house- 
hold duties and attendance upon her like one 
inadream. The blow impending over me had 
completely benumbed my faculties. I realized, 
during this time, all the horror of despair. 

One evening, completely worn out, I threw 
myself upon the sofa in the parlor, and tried to 
think or collect myself as it were, when, sud- 
denly, I was aroused by a strange voice. Ina 
startled tone, I said: ‘‘ Who speaks ?”’ 

The reply effectually aroused me. ‘‘ Charles 
Donaldson.”’ 

‘* And why,”’’ I said, ‘‘ does Charles Donald- 
son desecra‘e by his presence the home he has 
so deeply injured ?’’ 

‘‘T had hoped the forgiveness for which I 
prayed had been granted me,” he replied. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ I said, almost maddened by the 
“It 
is very easy for you, rich in all that makes life 


memory of what he had brought about. 


desirable, to stand there prating to me of for- 
giveness—to me over whose future you have 
Nellie was all I had to 
Father, mother, all gone, 


cast so deep a blight. 
love, or to live for. 
and now you have killed her too. Charles Don- 
aldson, do not longer profane the place where 
your dying victim lies. Come to me years 
hence, when this great agony is over, and talk 
then of forgiveness, but leave me now.’’ 


‘* Nellie dying !’”’ he said; ‘‘ surely, Miss Mar- 
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ston, this cannot be. I came buoyed with the 
hope of making her mine—of proving by a life 
of devotion to her, if she would permit me, how 
different the new man is from the old. Good 
God! you cannot mean what you say. Oh, 
Miss Marston, allow me to see her! Her 
gentle loveliness has never been absent from 
me, even for a moment, and the thought of 
again seeing her has cheered me through many 
long hours of agony abroad. Have pity, and 
grant my request.’”’ 

‘It is too late now,” I said; ‘‘ better she 
should die in peace.” 

**She shall not die,’ he cried—*' she shall 
not die! Oh, have mercy, and let me see her.” 

The thoughts which rushed tumultuously 
through my brain I cannot define. One, above 
all others, seemed clear, and resolved itself 
into a hope ; slight as it was, it was a hope. 

** You do not answer,” he continued; ‘* you 
are merciless. Have I not expiated the past 
by my suffering ?’’ 

‘Leave me now,’’ I replied; ‘‘ to-morrow I 
will give you my decision.” 

‘* Have a care, Miss Marston, that no resent- 
ment on your part influence that decision ; 
upon it may hang the life of your sister.”’ 

With these words he left me, left me with a 
trembling feeling of joy at my heart to which 
it had been a stranger for many a day. 

I found Nellie upon my return to her room 
still sleeping. I was glad of this; it gave me 
time to think, if I could think, for my mind 
was in a sad chaos. How should I apprise 
Nellie of Mr. Donaldson’s visit? And as I 
gazed upon her, it seemed almost wrong to 
break in upon the heaveuly quiet and resigna- 
tion she had known of late, with thoughts of 
worldly things; and yet if she could only be 
spared, her life would but be the purer for the 
suffering she had known. God grant it! 

In a little while, she awoke, and said: ‘ Lau- 
ra’’—I went to her bedside and took her hand— 
**T thought I heard voices, and one of them 
sounded, oh, so like his, and then I thought I 
was dreaming and called you, but you were 
not here; it must all have been a dream.’’ I 
**Do not be offended, dar- 
Where have you 


could not answer. 
ling, at my foolishness. 
been a 

‘In the parlor,” I replied. And thinking it 
as well to tell her now, as again, I said: ‘‘ You 
were not mistaken, Nellie, you did hear voices, 
and I have learned the whereabouts of Charles 
Donaldson, and all that has happened to him 
Can you bear to hear of 


since you last met. 
him /’’ 
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Almost gaspingly, she said: ‘* Yes, dear Lau- 
ra, Iam stronger than you think. Tell me— 
tell me everything.’’ 

And I did tell her everything—of our meet- 
ing at the beach, of his letter, which I read to 
her, and of his recent visit to our house, and 
what transpired at it. During my recital, she 
lay gazing upon me as though her very exist- 
ence hung upon the words I uttered. At its 
conclusion, she gave one low cry of joy— 

‘*Oh God, I thank thee !’’—and then neither 
of us spoke for some time. She broke the 
silence by saying: ‘‘ You had not confidence 
enough in me, Laura, to tell of your meeting 
him at the beach, and his subsequent letter to 
you.” 

**Yes,’’? I answered; “but of what avail 
would it have been? I judged it best to let 
him die forever to your memory.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘ it would have been of so 
much comfort to me to know he was not so 
entirely unworthy of the love I bore him; but 
you did all for the best.”’ 

‘We are all liable to err,’’ I said. 
you see him?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘ but all that you 
have told me of our ever meeting save as friends 
is vain. The dying have naught to do with 
earthly hopes. Possibly my memory may serve 
to strengthen the good in him when I have 
passed away from sight forever. Oh, Laura, 
how can I ever be grateful enough to my Hea- 
venly Father for having thus answered my last 
earthly prayer ?’’ 

I turned from her, and the tears welled in 
my eyes. Could it be that I was jealous of her 
love for Charles Donaldson? 

He came upon the following day, and I ush- 
ered him into Nellie’s presence, bidding him be 
cautious how he excited her, and then closed 
the door. I could not intrude upon such an 
interview. When he had remained so long as 
I deemed prudent, I returned to bid him leave 


“Will 


her. 

‘‘Not until you give your sanction to our 
marriage,’’ he said. 

‘* As well wed the dead,’’ Nellie murmured. 

‘“Do not repeat this, Nellie. Once you are 
mine, we will go abroad, and the influence of 
softer skies will again restore you to health, and 
make you my Nellie of old.” 

Seeing how agitated she had become, I post- 
poned all further discussion of the subject for 
the present. 

Scarcely had three months passed away ere 
the bells poured forth a merry peal and nearly 


| the whole village had assembled in the church 
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to witness the marriage of my sister Nellie to 
Charles Donaldson. She was still an invalid, 
but sufficiently improved to warrant the hope of 
her ultimate recovery. The evening before we 
went abroad, for I was to accompany them, we 
repaired to our mother’s grave; and as I laid 
on it the wreath of flowers we had twined, I 
uttered a prayer of thanksgiving that I had 
been able to fulfil the trust she had reposed in 
me. I had now yielded it to another. Years 
have rolled on since then; Nellie continues to 
he blessed in the love of her husband and chil- 
dren, and I have never ceased to be grateful for 
the strength given me to take my midnight 
ride with Charles Donaldson. 





A DREAM. 


BY DELIA DAYTON, 





I wap turned from the cares and the pleasures of life, 
All wearied with earth’s busy turmoil and strife; 
And long had I gazed, in the stillness of night, 

On those fair gems above me, those pure worlds of light, 
And mused on the infinite power and love 

Of Him who created the bright worlds above, 
Whose presence pervadeth the vast realms of light, 
Upholding them all by the word of his might. 
Unwearied [ gazed until late was the hour, 

And oh, how I longed for some hidden power 

To waft me fur hence where those bright glories are! 
That thus I might visit some far distant star, 

Some star in our system, whose radiance white 
Illumines our pathway with silvery light. 


At length, wearied nature sought rest and repose, 
And when gentle slumber my eyelids did close, 
Methought a fair being appeared to my sight, 
Arrayed in white robes as it were purest light ; 

I viewed her with pleasure—her sweet gentle face, 
A form so majestic, yet still full of grace. 

“Oh, hast thou a message ?”’ with wonder I cried, 
“Or why is this visit ?’’—to which she replied, 
in accents of music, ‘“‘ Far hence have I come 

From yonder bright planet, my own blissful home, 
To grant your desires ; say, now, will you go, 

And leave for a time this dark world below? 

To visit the sphere which beams from afar, 

Your favorite planet—the bright evening star?” 





Ere long, above earth’s proudest turret and tower, 


Propelled by some subtile, mysterious power, 
’Till the white Alpine crests and Hymmayala’s height | 
Were left far below in the shadows of night, 

In our gossamer car, far upward did rise 

Through the regions of space the azure-arched skies. 
As upward we hied, with the speed of the light, 
Hesperus in beauty appeared to our sight; 

Her towering mountains and emerald vales, 

With silvery fountains amid flowery dales, 
Increasing in splendor as nearer we came— 

And soon, in the midst of a broad fertile plain, 

A beautiful city with joy I espied: 

In safety, at length, with my fair lovely guide, 





At its portals alighted, our journey now o’er, 
Delighted to reach this delectable shore. 


Unlike aught of earth did this city appear, 

For her fairest scenes could never compare 

With the beauties, elysian, which rose to the view; 
Here fruits most delicious spontaneous grew, 

And the ambient air was filled with perfume 

Of the rare lovely flowers which perennial bloom, 
With no briars or thorns, or aught to deface 

The beauty of nature's fair exquisite face ; 

And no noxious vapors or flerce tempests rise, 

No shadows of gloom with dark frowning skies. 
Methonght that at length we mingled among 

A concourse of beings, a vast noble throng, 

With wonder beholding each countenance fraught 
With glances of high and ennobling thought ; 

And no evil passions the heart to corrode, 

For peace reigned triumphant in this blessed abode 
Of sublimity’s mould the unfettered mind 

In fair forms of beauty was fittingly shrined ; 

And Sin, with its dark and withering power, 

No dominion hath found, no, not for one hour; 
Soon the voice of soft music o’er valleys and plains 
Was wafted in sweet harmonious strains: 

When, lo, all this lovely enchantment was o'er, 

I awoke to behold those glories no more! 


THE RING. 


BY MRS. M. 8. MILES. 


Ir was a simple token, 
This gift of long ago; 

And when the vow was spoken, 
My heart knew not of woe. 

I thought all life was gladness, 
And mine a path of light ; 

I never dreamed that sadness 
Could bring a shroud to blight. 


It was a cherished token, 
This plain, but long-worn ring ; 
But now his vow is broken, 
It is a worthless thing. 
I wore it in life’s brightness 
When sunny was my brow, 
When all was joy and brightness— 
I cannot wear it now. 


It seemed a gift of kindness ; 
I thought its language true ; 
I took it in my blindness, 
For I no wrong then knew. 
For long, long years I’d worn it, 
This ring that brought its blight, 
But from my hand I’ve torn it, 
And hidden it from sight. 


It was a simple token, 
Yet bore a weight of care; 
A vow that has been broken ; 
A cloud to mask the fair. 
I have a dread of jewels ; 
All are not gifts of love, 
They sometimes gleam and sparkle, 
Yet oft a poison prove. 








MY LITTLE NEIGHBOR. 


BY JESSIE MAY. 


I nap for three months been isolated from 
society ; true, I had been happy in the bosom 
of my own little family, and, amid the novel 
scenes of my woodland home, with my little 
prattlers for companions through the short days 
of the mild Southwestern winter, and my hus- 
band to read to me during the long evenings, 
as we enjoyed the genial light and warmth of a 
genuine backwoods fire, I had never pined for 
the privileges and enjoyments we had left be- 
hind ; no, but rather congratulated myself upon 
my freedom from the perplexities and restraints 
imposed by those conventionalities which ever 
attend what the world denominates ‘‘ society.’’ 
I was as well contented as it is possible for a 
mortal to be; and yet, after our gentlemanly 
boarder, Dr. Howard—who had already estab- 
lished a practice among the scattering settlers, 
and installed himself as our Esculapius—had 
informed me that his young wife was coming to 
join him, and that he had made arrangements 
to go to housekeeping near us, 1 found myself 
anticipating a greater degree of happiness, and 
for the first time since my sojourn in the wil- 
derness, felt the need of a female friend and 
companion, woman-like, discovering the exist- 
ence of the demand as the prospect opened for 
satisfying it. 

Still there was a dash of that half painful 
uncertainty which is wont to veil anticipated 
pleasures, and which softens with exquisite 
delicacy the light and shade of the picture, 
when revealed, whether realizing our expecta- 
tions or disappointing our hopes. 

I knew that Effie, as I had already learned to 
call her, had been reared in the lap of luxury, 
that she was young, and had never remained 
long away from the tender mother and loving 
brothers and sisters, with whom she had ever 
been the household pet ; and, when I considered 
that her education had fitted her for a station 
widely different from that she had chosen, I 
trembled for the domestic happiness of my 
prospective neighbors, and felt some misgivings 
as to the result of her presence in our unpre- 
tending and somewhat rude little home. 

I had but little time to indulge in such re- 
fiections, however; being busily occupied in 
preparations for my expected guest. She was 
to remain with us till she had rested after the 
fatigue of her long journey, and while her own 
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humble domicil was being fitted up and fur- 
nished for the reception of its little mistress, 
and I was anxious to make her stay as comfort- 
able and pleasant as possible. I sought, by 
every artifice which my taste and ingenuity sug: 
gested, to conceal the defects of my poor little 
log-cabin. I patched my sadly worn carpet, 
hung clean draperies around my lowly couch 
and over the smali, irregular windows, and 
disposed my scanty stock of pictures over the 
unsightly chink-holes of the mud-plastered, 
white-washed walls, in a style more ingenious 
than artistic, I fear; and when I had arranged 
a few books, some geological and conchological 
specimens, and varicus other centre-table orna- 
ments upon the shelves and stand, I fancied 
that her room presented a very respectable 
appearance, and hoped that its occupant would 
not be so very much shocked at its rudeness, 
after all ; a hope which received frequent damp- 
ers, however, as the doctor, who was prone to 
despondency, and who seemed bent on antici- 
pating only loneliness, disappointment, and 
discontent for his wife, would gaze from time 
to time on our homely surroundings, and with a 
grave shake of the head, ejaculate—‘‘ Poor 
Effie! how will she ever manage in a log-cabin ? 
I should never have married her; she deserves 
a better home than J am able to give her.” 

‘*Oh, she will prove herself more of a hero- 
ine than you think; she will be delighted with 
the novelty of pioneer life, and make one of 
the best little housekeepers in the world!’’ I 
would reply, with a cheerfulness that was more 
than half assumed. 

Time proved my assurances prophetic; but 
I will not anticipate. 

It was evening, and I held myself in readi- 
ness for the arrival of my guest. The doctor 
had gone two days before to meet her at a dis- 
tant town, and accompany her during the re- 
mainder of her journey; and the great lumber 
wagon had been dispatched at an early hour to 
bring them from the nearest station. I fancy 
it was her first ride in so cumbersome a vehicle. 
The hours wore away as slowly and wearily as 
is their wont when we have passed through 
the flutter of preparation and the fear of a too 
early arrival, and settled ourselves compla- 
cently (?) to wait. I had kindled and rekin- 
died my fire under the singing tea-kettle, 
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glanced again and again at my specially pre- 
pared edibles, temptingly disposed upon my 
paper-covered shelves, adjusted my collar, 
smoothed my hair, sprinkled my bouquets, 
arranged my vases, books, and ornaments, 
shook up my chair cushions, and snuffed my 
poor little unpretending tallow candles for the 
twentieth time, and was getting into a most 
nervous state of impatience, when the team- 
ster’s loud ‘‘ Whoa!’’ chorused by a hum of 
voices and a sweet, musical laugh, greeted my 
ear and dispelled all my annoyances. 

That laugh augured well; it seemed like the 
prelude to a happy song, and banished what- 
ever of reserve I had felt at the prospect of 
going through the first formalities, and I ran 
down to the rustic gate to greet my new ac- 
quaintance. 

That sweet girlish face, with its frank confid- 
ing gaze, meeting me in thdlaim moonlight; the 
warm pressure of her soft lips, and the enthu- 
siastic grasp of the delicate hand, set all pre- 
scribed rules at defiance, and I clasped her to 
my heart and led her into the house as if she 
was my own dear little sister, just returned 
from academic halls. 

**Oh, such a time as we have had! I thought 
we never should get here. The wagon broke, 
and one horse fell sick, so that we had to ex- 
change with a farmer a few miles back; and I 
fancy you must have nearly given us up,’’ was 
her laughing apology to my query, ‘‘ What 
kept you so late?’’ And when I expressed my 
solicitude for her, on the supposition that she 
must be very tired, she replied: ‘‘Oh, not 
much; I enjoyed the fun; it savored of adven- 
ture, you knew, and accorded with my roman- 
tic notions of life in the woods.’’ And her low, 
rippling laughter was almost infantile in its glee. 

I forgot my humble walls, my homely fare, 
my somewhat unfashionable dress, everything 
that had marred my anticipations of this meet- 
ing, and I know my own face must have been 
radiant in the sunshine of hers, as I untied her 
bonnet strings and divested her of the wraps 
with which her good husband had enveloped 
her, as a protection from the air of a spring 
evening, for which tender care she rewarded 
him by declaring that he was an ‘‘ oid fudge.’’ 

Oh, the long, bright days that followed her 
entrance into our midst! I called her ‘ sun- 
beam,’’ and never was fanciful appellation more 
appropriately applied; her face was always 
wreathed in the warmest and brightest of happy 
smiles, her tones rang so cheerily in gay con- 
versation and hearty laugh, and her step was 
so light and free that she seemed to float into 
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an apartment, shedding around her the same 
genial influence that invests the morning ray, 
when, heralded by the melody of the lark, it 
breaks in golden waves through the latticed 
window. 

Devotedly attached to her husband, and 
yielding her love and confidence with the artless 
frankness of a child to her newly-found friends, 
she seemed to fancy herself very pleasantly 
situated, and ready to make the best of every- 
thing, ever finding a bright side where her hus- 
band saw only trouble and discomfort, and 
never a word of repining escaped her lips; not 
a sigh for the mother, the home, and the friends 
she had left behind; not an expression of dis- 
appointment at the meagre appearance of the 
dwelling where she was to begin housekeeping, 
that important era in a woman’s domestic life ; 
all was hope, and cheer, and content with her. 
‘Oh, such a little dove of a cottage !”’ she would 
exclaim. ‘ You shall see what a little Paradise 
I can make it. The walls will be so pure and 
white after washing them over with lime, 
and it will be so nice to live on an uncarpeted 
floor; no dust raised in sweeping, and it will 
be so cool for the summer, to rinse it off every 
morning with clear cold water. Oh, it will be 
so healthy, sosimple, and altogether pleasant !”’ 
she would say, when speaking of her future 
home. Ner was she a mere gay, romantic girl, 
pleased with the novelty of “‘ love in a cottage ;”’ 
she was a true woman, in the highest sense of 
the word. She had married the man of her 
choice; and, knowing that he had yet to make 
his way in the world, she stationed herself by 
his side, to cheer and encourage, to help and 
sustain him when needful, and there she stood, 
a noble, heroic woman, ready to begin at the 
foot of the hill, and climb its steeps hand in 
hand with her husband ; and never, by a tone 
of reproach, a fretful repining, or a vain wish, 
would such a companion unnerve or overstrain 
the arm on which she, instead of hanging help- 
lessly, Jeaned with a sweet, soft grace. 

A Paradise, indeed, did she make of the 
humble abode over which she reigned like a 
‘*fairie queene.’’ The snowy walls, the cleanly 
scoured floor, the transparent windows, the 
spotless linen, all bespoke a neat housekeeper ; 
while the fresh bouquets, the carefully trained 
vines, and the various et cetera by which the 
hand of woman is manifested about a house 
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gave evidence of taste and refinement; and, 
after a little practice in her domestic duties, her 
spongy bread, her prints of yellow butter, her 
cake, and pastry were objects of which she 
was justly proud. 








I seem to see her now, as she looked standing 
in her vine-wreathed door, or at the rude little 
gate, watching for the coming of her husband, 
her face glowing with fond and happy emotions, 
her dress elegant in its taste and simplicity, 
and her voice responding to his greeting, as he 
galloped up from some forest path, with an in- 
spiring echo that must have thrilled to his in- 
most soul. 

Effie was the darling of our settlement ; 
every one admired her; it was beautiful to see 
that sweet girl-wife enter so quietly, so bravely, 
and yet half shyly, as if not quite self-assured, 
upon the dignities of her station ; she, who had 
scarcely ever occupied a room by herself, ex- 
hibiting so much fortitude in remaining alone 
through the long evenings, and sometimes the 
whole night, when the doctor was unavoidably 
detained by the bedside of a patient; she, who 
had as delicate sensibilities as the frailest of 
her sex, standing nobly by to sustain a tran- 
sient patient during the extraction of a tooth, 
or some slight surgical operation. Oh, I tell 
you our Effie was a heroic little woman. 

It was refreshing to receive one of her lively 
calls, so in keeping with her dear, piquant little 
self. A quick rattling of pony Charlie’s hoofs, 
a light spring from the saddle, a rippling laugh, 
a fragrant kiss, and she was seated beside me, 
gypsy hat, gloves, and riding-whip cast aside 
without formality, and a—‘‘ Oh, I cannot stay 
but a minute this time; Doc will be home, and 
miss his fairy from her bower. I rode over for 
a little exercise, and I want to ask your advice.”’ 
And then would follow some naive question, as 
to the propriety of using sheets for drapery as 
a matter of present economy, or a confidential 
communication respecting a batch of slow bread 
or a refractory pot of cream. 

‘*T shall soon be initiated in all the myste- 
ries; and when I have acquired experience, 
perhaps T can teach you something,’’ she would 
exclaim, with smiles and blushes. And she did 
teach me much, God bless her! Her example 
was better to me than all the books of ‘‘ Advice 
to Women” that were ever written; than all 
the sermons on faith, hope, and contentment 
that were ever preached. She inspired me to 
emulate her in looking on the bright side of 
life, she learned me patience, and firmness, and 
self-reliance, she filled my heart with trust, and 
peace, and satisfied happiness, and was far 
more the teacher than the taught. 

But, while I have been admiring her, she has 
donned her hat and gloves, and, with a good-by 
kiss, and a—‘‘ Do come over and see how finely 
Iget along! Iam making improvements every 
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day. Oh, we are sohappy! It seems to me I 
am accomplishing something now ; life has an 
aim. But good-by, darling’’—and a caress of 
her pony, she would mount him from the 
doorstep, and dash away. 

And in sickness she was one of the dearest 
little nurses in the world. Nostep as noiseless 
as hers, no hand so skilful in gentle manipula- 
tions, no voice so low and sweet, no face so 
angel-like in its half anxious tenderness, min- 
gled with courage-inspiring hope; and it was 
almost a pleasure to be sick beneath her gentle 
ministrations. What a halo of softly tempered 
light seemed to surround her, as, with quiet 
grace, her gleeful laugh hushed and her ringing 
tones modulated to even more than their usual 
sweetness, she stole into my darkened chamber, 
and charmed, with her fairy-like touch, the 
pangs from my cold, damp brow. Dejection 
could not live in herPresence ; and often, when 
one of my nervous headaches has left me low 
and dispirited, has she come to me like a 
winged messenger of hope, soothing my fears, 
reviving my drooping energies, and filling my 
soul with the radiance of her trusting spirit, 
till the place, which had seemed so cheerless 
but a moment before, glowed in the beautiful 
rays her presence had shed. Oh, then, more 
fervently than ever, would my full heart ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Blessings on thee, Sunbeam !”’ 

I could tell you much more about my little 
neighbor, but I am talking too long, and must 
leave the pleasant subject. I am sure you 
must be sufficiently interested in her to wish 
to know how she is prospering ; and I am happy 
to say that Dr. Howard is succeeding in busi- 
ness, and that fortune smiles upon his energetic 
and persevering efforts, while his excellent lady 
grows, if possible, more lovely and lovable as 
time trips with almost imperceptible footprints 
over her beautiful life. 

Oh, there are many such women as Effie 
Howard ; lovely in their heroic simplicity, their 
noble disinterestedness, their brave gentleness ; 
whose lives are psalms of beauty, set to lofty 
music, all the more worthy for being unwritten 
and unsung by historian or bard. 


Apversiry.—In times of good fortune it is 
easy to appear great—nay, even to act greatly ; 
but in misfortune very difficult. The greatest 
man will commit blunders in misfortune, be- 
cause the want of proportion between his means 
and his ends progressively increases, and his 
inward strength is exhausted in fruitless efforts. 
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PAUL PARTICULAR’S ENCUMBRANCE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, 


‘¢ ENcUMBRANCE, load; clog; impediment,’’ 
defines Webster. ‘‘ Encumbrance, child’’—vide 
newspaper advertisements, to wit: ‘‘To rent, 
a suite of rooms to a couple without encum- 
brances.’’ Thus, reader, my premises being 
established, viz: that I, Paul Particular, bache- 
lor, am afflicted with an encumbrance, it be- 
comes me to classify said encumbrance under 
its proper head, and, further, to explain how 
said encumbrance was obtained. 

First, the simple statement that I am a 
bachelor would relieve me from any suspicion 
concerning the nature of the object in question’s 
belonging to the latter-named class, which the 
reader may be ready to thrust upon me ; there- 
fore, I will candidly confess to the former, and 
in the course of my story’s unfolding it will 
become evident how said ‘‘load, clog, impedi- 
ment’’ came to attach itself untome. Perhaps, 
though, it would be the better method to act 
in contrariety to the irregular, Horatian maxim 
of plunging in medias res ; so I will ‘‘ begin with 
the beginning,” and state at once, candidly and 
fairly, that I, Paul Particular, bachelor, last 
autumn went on a journey, and then and there 
obtained and travelled home with my encum- 
brance. 

** Does not every one who travels,’’ asks my 
reader, ‘‘labor under some species of the genus 
named? some encumbrance ?”’ 

**Doubtless,’’ I answer. But you, my bro- 
ther masculine reader, who, in going on a jour- 
ney, are only under the necessity of putting 
a few changes of linen into your carpet-bag, 
buttoning your coat, and donning your soft hat 
and Raglan duster; then, buying a copy of the 
morning’s edition of the Traveller or Journal, 
hasten down town to catch the train wherein 
you are soon whirled away on your route; you, 
without a thought or care beyond the carpet- 
bag on the hook over your head and the paper 
in your hand, are not the one to whom my 
story is properly addressed. 

Neither are you, dear married lady reader 
(though circumstances force me to acknowledge 
that there may be a shade of sympathy between 
your partner and myself), neither are you, 
whose husband is that invaluable treasure on 
a journey, ‘‘used to packing,’’ and who, if 
properly managed, after having generously 





taken upon himself half the labor of preparing 
those trunks, will as generously convert him- 
self into a human sumpter mule, in the way of 
transporting shawls, baskets, travelling-bags, 
reticules, and the countless et ceteras with 
which you think it indispensable to burden 
yourself, you are not exactly the one to read 
this ‘‘ ower true tale.’’ 

Nor you, O unprotected but strong-minded 
woman, who, if found necessary, can travel 
alone and escortless from Dan to Beersheba, 
from Maine to California, and, with one sweep 
of your Argus eyes, keep in view your whole 
array of baggage, which less capable travellers 
would be sure to lose sight of—to you I may 
not look for sympathy. 

But unto you, O brother bachelor, who have 
grown acclimated to your solitary liberty in 
peregrinations by boat or car, who have known 
no care beyond the arrangement of your own 
dickey and the key of your own valise, who 
have never been commissioned by careful mam- 
ma or friend to ‘‘take charge’’ of some pet 
daughter or companionless young lady; who 
have been used to the freedom of hotels, night- 
keys, dressing-gown, and slippers—it is unto 
you I draw near, and into your ear I pour my 
plaint. 

Imprimis, my paternal patronymic was not a 
misnomer. I am undeniably ‘particular ;”’ 
about my coats, my vests, my linen, my neck- 
ties, my boots, my meerschaums, and my asso- 
ciates. I was cut out for a bachelor. I was 
particular from my childhood. I recollect, 
when a little boy, of asking my mother to let 
Kathleen wash my marbles and wheelbarrow, 
‘because they had been on the dirty ground.”’ 
I brushed my hair smoothly at the mirror when 
I could barely climb up to see my own reflec- 
tion; and my pinafore and face were always 
immaculate. Everybody said then, ‘‘That 
child is a perfect little old bachelor!’’ I grew 
up particular, for these ideas ‘‘ grew with my 
growth, and strengthened with my strength.”’ 
I would not till the comfortable little country 
estate left me, because a farmer must some- 
times wear overalls and drive oxen; so I ar- 
ranged Primrose Cottage as nicely as paint, 
whitewash, and nice furniture could render it, 
hired Dorcas Trim as housekeeper and Job 
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Thrifty as gardener, and went into town, en- 
tered into the commission and brokerage, and 
took rooms at Easy’s Hotel. 

My business was not wearying; I had a 
working partner, and my own capital procured 
me the greater share of the profits and an easy 
life. I hada sister, but she was married, and 
with a colony of little encumbrances growing 
np around her, and filling nursery, hall, and 
parlor with their noise. There was always a 
cosy corner for ‘‘ Uncle Paul’ at Ellen’s fireside, 
and John’s dressing-gown and slippers were at 
my service; but the encumbrances, though all 
well enough in their sphere, as sundry balls, 
tops, wagons, rocking-horses, and dolls in the 
nursery—Uncle Paul’s gifts—duly attested, 
were literally ‘‘ loads, clogs, and impediments’’ 
to a staid bachelor’s happiness ; hence I went 
less and less to Ellen’s as the encumbrances 
increased, and grew more demonstrative of the 
capacity and strength of juvenile lungs. Prim- 
rose Cottage was twenty miles from town; and 
though pleasant enough of a summer’s vaca- 
tion, when I entertained a party of choice 
guests, yet of autumns and winters mine host 
Easy’s hotel had the preference. I liked Easy’s. 
My slice of steak was always done to that de- 
gree of rareness which suited me; my egg was 
always boiled just one minute and a half by 
my repeater; my parlor and bedroom were 
swept, brushed, and dusted after the most par- 
ticular manner. 

Hence, from iiving this easy sort of life, 
without cares, I grew to love it more and cares 
less; and, but for the journey 1 last autumn 
set out upon, and whereof [ am about to relate, 
I am greatly of opinion that I might have con- 
tinned this mode of living during the term of 
my natural existence without ‘‘load, clog, or 
impediment” of any sort. 

But ‘‘/’homme proposes, and Dieu disposes.”’ 
To my story, which will show you by what 
unlooked-for means I took to myself an encum- 
brance for life. 

Long time had my old friend and college 
chum, Dick Averley, been sending me letters 
descriptive of his happy farmer life in the 
section to which he had emigrated, a thriving 
portion of the new country, Minnesota. ‘‘ When- 
ever you get the blues or the dyspepsia, or 
grow sick of business, come ont for a month 
through the glorious, great West, and to my 
Minnesota home.’”? This had been Dick’s 
standing invitation for the period of eight years 
since he had parted from me. 

Suddenly the truth broke upon me; I had 


the dyspepsia! I doubt if it was induced by 
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my easy life; by mine host’s roast beef, or 
oyster pies, or strong coffee, as sister Ellen 
maliciously said; I think it must have been 
hereditary in the Particular family. I drank 
soda water, I ate carbonized biscuit three days 
in succession at the supper-table, I took four 
bottles of ‘* Pepsin’’ and six of ‘‘ The Stomach 
Invigorator ;’’ but my symptoms grew no less 
unfavorable. About that time another letter 
came from Dick Averley. ‘Such glorious prai- 
ries, such splendid wheat crops, such fertile 
soil, and salubrious air,’? he wrote. ‘Old 
friend, whenever you get the blues, or the 
dyspepsia, or grow sick of business, come out 
for a visit to Minnesota.”’ Providence directed 
me. I had the dyspepsia, and would go to 
Minnesota! So with a full pocket-book, a 
fuller carpet-bag, and unencumbered, save by 
that horrible tyrant whose throne was my gas- 
tronomic region, I set my face towards the 
setting sun. 

It was a glorious October sunset when I reined 
up my horse in front of Dick Averley’s neat 
log cabin in a thriving settlement in Eastern 
Minnesota. 

‘*Evenin’, stranger!’’ exclaimed a broad- 
shouldered, athletic, handsome fellow, who 
stepped from beneath the luxuriant mass of 
prairie roses matted over the door. 

** Don’t you know me, Dick Averley ?”’ 

‘* By George, Paul Particular !’’—and he gave 
me such a hand grasp as brought the tears. 
‘*Know you? Never by your face and figure, 
for you’ve grown stout as an alderman, but 
your voice betrayed you a little. How you 
have altered, Paul! I wonder they haven’t 
made you one of the city fathers at home !”’ 

“Dick, I’ve got the dyspepsia!” I said, 
getting off my horse in a meal-baggy sort of 
way. ‘And that set me out on this journey 
to Minnesota.”’ 

‘‘Hey! is that so? Well, we'll cure you— 
send you back East as good as wheat wher you 
get tired of staying with us! Walk in, old 
fellow! How surprised Nelly ‘ll be ! By George, 
after all, Paul, you’re the /ast man I should 
have thought of seeing out in Minnesota !”’ 

And so I walked under the prairie roses and 
entered Dick Averley’s door, and met Mrs. Dick 
Averley, four young Averleys, and—my encum- 
brance !”” 

‘* Wife, don’t you remember my old friend, 
Paul Particular? But there, no wonder! eight 
years, you know, Nelly! And these are the 
children, Paul—Richard, and Ellen, and Frank, 
and Paul—we didn’t forget you, you see—eh, 
old friend! And this is Miss Katy Bird, our 
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schoolmistress, and Nelly’s cousin—from on 
East, too; my friend, Mr. Particular, Katy !’’ 

And shaking hands with the handsome, ma- 
tronly-looking young woman, whom I never 
should have recognized as the slender young 
wife Dick carried out West with him; and 
noticing the children—I, Paul Particular, Child- 
avoider ; and bowing to Miss Katy Bird, a pretty 
sort of young thing with dark blue eyes and 
brown hair falling over her shoulders in a curl- 
ing, gipsyish sort of manner, not at all pleasing 
to my somewhat particular ideas of a young 
lady’s toilet, and that young lady dignified with 
the vocation of teacher—I, Paul Particular, 
bachelor, was at home in Minnesota. 

‘* Eh, a bachelor still, Paul?’ said Dick, re- 
suming the conversation while Mrs. Averley 
and her cousin set about putting the finishing 
touches to the supper-table in the floor. ‘‘ Why, 
man, you ought to have been settled down in 
life these ten years! Let’s see, Paul; you and 
I used to be about of an age at old Harvard, 
and I’m getting along well towards my forties. 
Thirty-eight, I believe, last spring. But then 
you ’re a younger-/ooking man, by the eight odd 
years, than I, Paul !’’ 

It was certainly uncalled for—Dick’s men- 
tioning ages just then; but, somehow, Dick 
Averley always was a blunt kind of a fellow. 

** Well, after all, I don’t know as I feel eight 
years older than I did that fall I came out 
West, Paul; though here’s the proof of it round 
me. Why, this was a wilderness then, old 
friend ; and now—well, you see we've got a 
right smart little settlement—and I’m judge 
of the township, have got in the biggest wheat 
crops, and raised three boys to cultivate their 
share of Uucle Sam’s farm when they get old 
enough. Oh, you ought to settle down out 
West here, Paul! Room enough here to spread 
yourself in; I couldn’t go back East, and live 
in your pent up, smoky, toiling cities now. To 
be sure, our farmers have a way of letting things 
lay round loose, not quite up to your particular, 
thrifty New England ideas ; but that’s because 
we’ve got so much territory. As we used to 
quote from the classics— 

*No pent up Utica contracts our powers!’ 
Oh, you ought to settle down out here, Paul! 

‘*T’m happy as a king,’’ resumed Dick, tak- 
ing his youngest son—a little white-headed elf 
of two years, whom he had ‘‘ remembered me 
by” in the bestowal of his cognomen—upon his 
knee. ‘‘ Nelly ’s proved a treasure ; wasn’t too 
much of a fine lady to give up the refinements 
of her Eastern home and accompany me out 
here to the borders of the wilderness. I suppose 

30* 





you used to wonder, Paul, why I abandoned all 
those old projects of a profession and all that ; 
and turned to a western farmer’s life. But the 
fact is—and I’m the more convinced of it every 
year—the professions are crowded; trade is 
crowded ; ministers, lawyers, and doctors are 
stumbling over each other—and the best open- 
ing for a young man is to carve out his way in the 
glorious great west. No reflection on your life, 
my dear fellow; you’ve got a nice little patri- 
mony in that home place of yours; but, after 
all, I can’t help wishing you were located out 
here. Why, it’s the country to make a man 
ambitious on the spread-eagle order! They ’ve 
got me Judge; and I expect they ’ll run me for 
the White House one of these days. Or, if not 
me, young Paul here!’’ and he tossed the little 
urchin on his knee. ‘‘ Hey, old friend, a right 
smart little namesake yon’ve got; don’t you 
say so!’’ and Dick gave me a vigorous slap on 
the shoulder. 

And I, Paul Particular, bachelor, and child- 
hater, who always shunned my own nephews 
and nieces, and never bestowed praise upon 
them, was forced to confess that Dick Averley’s 
youngest was a ‘‘right smart’’ little fellow, an 
honor to his godfather, and stood a fair pros- 
pective chance of Presidential candidacy within 
the future half century. 

‘* Katy Bird, Nelly’s cousin, has become quite 
domesticated out here,’’ continued Dick, in a 
lower tone. ‘' Was a little homesick at first ; 
but since the settlement has got so thriving, 
it’s as neighborly, perhaps more so, than on 
East. Katy talks now and then of going home; 
her mother writes for her, and her only bro- 
ther ’s married since Katy came out here; but 
I hope she won’t think of going till another fall, 
atleast. Fine teacher, Katy is ; right handsome 
girl, too; don’t you think so, Paul ?”’ 

And I, Paul Particular, bachelor, who had 
never played ‘ladies’ man,”’ or been known to 
bestow a compliment in all my life, was forced 
to confess that Dick Averley’s wife’s cousin 
was a ‘‘right handsome girl,”’ and that her pre- 
sence was a great acquisition to their household 
in Minnesota. I qualified this assent, however, 
by a little mental reservation of my own, in 
which I held that the long brown curls, of 
nicely braided, and put up in a ‘‘ particular’ 
sort of way, would add materially to her at- 
tractiveness. 

Just then, Katy Bird came into the room 
again, for she had been absent a little, and Mrs. 
Averley summoned us to supper. Candidly, I 
don’t remember the time when mine host Easy 
ever got up such a tempting meal. And then 
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my appetite so conflicted with the tyrant that 
had held it in abeyance. 

‘* Don’t be afraid of our western fare,’’ urged 
Dick. ‘‘We never have dyspepsia out here. 
Ill stand responsible for all attacks while you 
are with us. Plain food, and plenty of exercise 
—that ’s my creed, Paul.”’ 

Upon the whole, it was decidedly pleasant, 
that large, cheerful keeping-room in which we 
sat, and which occupied half the little log 
house Dick had built on the borders of the 
wilderness. The floor was white and spotless, 
the windows were hung with chintz curtains, 
the tables and chairs, though rude, and evi- 
dently fashioned by no master cabinet-ware 
maker, were tables and chairs for all that ; and 
books and plants, and pictures on the walls 
added refinement tothe room. And standing 
at the farther side of the apartment was an 
article of furniture I had hardly expected to 
see there in the wilderness—a piano, with 
music-books lying on it, and a popular song on 
the rack. 

The other half of the house was divided into 
three sleeping chambers ; and my own, a pattern 
of white bed linen and neatness, spoke volumes 
for the thrift of the housewife. In the loft 
above, two more little finished chambers were 
the dormitories of the children; while a little 
cabin adjoining tenanted the stalwart western 
farmer and his wife, who were of invaluable 
help to the rising and prosperous Judge of the 
township. 

After supper, and the table was removed, and 
the thread of conversation was dropped, Dick 
proposed having some music. ‘‘ We always 
have a little sing of evenings, Paul,’’ he said; 
and to-night I propose ‘Auld Lang Syne ;’ a full 
quartette we can have of it. Come, Katy.’ 
And so Miss Katy Bird sat down at the piano, 
and ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’ was followed by half a 
dozen of the old time melodies; and then we 
had *‘ Coronation,’”’ and ‘‘ Corinth,” and ‘‘ Old 
Hundred,’’ and then Dick read a chapter in the 

sible, and we all retired for the night. And I 
must say here that such calm sleep and quiet 
dreams never visited me in my handsomely 
furnished bed-chamber at Easy’s Hotel as came 
to me there in the low-roofed, unpapered, 
white-washed little room in which I lay down 
to rest that first night in Minnesota. 

But I have not time here to recount all the 
events of that month in Dick Averley’s home. 
Suffice it that each was a type of the rest. 
I rode with Dick over his wheat fields and 
across the prairies; I examined his stock with 
the air of a connoisseur, though I didn’t know 








my own cows on the little Primrose place at 
home; I listened with becoming gravity’ to 
Dick’s decisions in the legal questions of the 
township; I praised Mrs. Averley’s good cook- 
ery by that best of all tests, a hearty relish for 
it; I grew paternal in my treatment of my 
namesake ; I visited Miss Katy Bird’s school in 
the little log school-house overrun with creepers 
and prairie-roses ; and I joined my bass in the 
numberless quartettes about the piano of eve- 
nings, where Mrs. Averley sang treble, Miss 
Katy Bird a clear, strong alto, and Dick a splen- 
did tenor. 

And all this time the tyrant, dyspepsia, had 
been growing feebler in his sway, till finally he 
entirely abdicated the throne. And then I 
began to think of coming home; and then was 
it that my encumbrance came to me, after this 
wise :— 

‘* Paul,” said Dick, coming to me one day 
with a serious face, from a long talk with Miss 
Katy Bird, ‘‘ how would you like company cn 
East? Katy is getting homesick, and is long- 
ing to see her mother and New England again. 
Four years is much longer than she thought to 
stay with us when she came out; and though 
we shall lose half the sunshine of our house- 
hold, I cannot urge her to remain when I see 
she is thinking so much of her home. We did 
hope she ’d stay another year; but your going 
back offers such a capital chance for her to 
travel in company that Katy ’s deputed me to 
ask you if she ’ll be any encumbrance to you.”’ 

So what was left me, Paul Particular, bache- 
lor, who never had ‘‘ taken charge”’ of a lady 
on a journey in all my life, but to protest to 
Dick Averley, his wife, and to Miss Katy Bird 
that it would afford me sincerest pleasure to act 
as escort from Minnesota to Massachusetts to 
the last-named young lady? And ‘his is how I 
came by my encumbrance! 

And this is why I waited till Katy Bird’s 
school closed up in the little log house overrun 
with wild creepers and laughing prairie-roses ; 
and then, when she had kissed the Averleys 
dozens of times over in her good-byes, and I 
had shaken hands al) round, and patted my 
little namesake Paul on his flaxen head, then 
we set out on our homeward journey. 

It is one thing to meet a young lady—and 
that lady as pretty and bewitching as Miss 
Katy Bird could be when she willed so—at 
stated hours, daytime and evening, and quite 
another to find yourself shut up in the same 
railway car and seated on the same seat with her 
for a long journey of days and nights together. 
One either gets thoroughly wearied of or in love 
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with his companion during all this; that is, if 
he is unmarried and susceptible. But I, Paul 
Particular, bachelor, who had arrived at the age 
of—well, Dick has revealed the matter of my 
age for me—thirty-eight years, might have been 
supposed to possess abilities to steer clear of 
both Scylla and Charybdis. But, as I have here- 
tofore quoted, ‘‘/’homme proposes, and Dieu 
disposes,’’ and I suppose my time had come. 

The first day’s journey was, I opine, in no 
wise different from that of any good-natured, 
easy man’s, who is encumbered with the charge 
of a young lady, with her little dainty indivi- 
dual wants to attend to. Miss Katy Bird had 
provided herself with the numerous articles 
that lady travellers usually encumber them- 
selves with, viz: a basket, a hand satchel, a 
shawl, a book, and one or two little et ceteras, 
a fair share of which customarily devolves upon 
the escort in attendance, as it certainly did 
upon me that day. Perhaps my proverbial 
good disposition led me to voluntarily assume 
a greater share of care than necessary ; sure it 
is that Miss Katy Bird’s first twelve hours’ 
travel were comparatively easy ones to her. 
But when twilight had merged into evening, 
and then evening into the long hours of the 
night, while the iron horse kept on his tireless 
journey over hill and plain, and Katy Bird’s 
brown head began to show most unequivocal 
symptoms of weariness, then began my first 
positive trouble. Finally the nodding head 
settled it in its own way; over and over it 
drooped, towards me, till at last it settled 
weariedly on my shoulder, and Miss Katy Bird’s 
thoughts were in neither State lying between 
Minnesota and Massachusetts, but in the fairy 
realms of Dreamland. Not that the little brown 
head, with its fleece of curls all tucked away 
in smooth braids under the soft travelling-hood, 
was a serious encumbrance because of its 
weight simply—O no! but, then, this was a 
decidedly novel position in which I, Paul Par- 
ticular, bachelor, found myself, and it was not 
until long past the period when every tired 
occupant of the car had long been ‘nid, nid, 
nodding,’ and the hoarse breath of the snorting 
iron horse was flung out into the midnight, that 
Somnus sent an electric chain from Katy Bird’s 
soul to mine, and I wandered off into Dream- 
land beside her. 

When the day was fairly breaking, and we 
were rushing along our tireless way on the 
skirts of a vast prairie behind whose eastern 
verge the sun was coming up grandly, Miss 
Katy Bird aroused, lifted her head, and said 
with a blush: ‘‘Oh, I must have slept a little! 





And I fear I must have been an encumbrance 
to you, Mr. Particular !”’ 

And again I, Paul Particular, bachelor, in 
accordance with the dictates of my good nature, 
was forced to assure her that I had not been in 
the least encumbered by the weight of her 
head; ‘‘in fact, I thought I must have slept 
most of the time myself.’’ And then, to further 
encumber myself at the first way station, by 
getting out and bringing from a restaurant held 
under a shed, a cup of coffee and a roll of wheat- 
en bread for Miss Katy’s breakfast. 

And so it went on all that journey. There 
was but slight variation in my ré/le when we 
exchanged the cars for the boat on the rivers ; 
it was simply changing one form of encumbrance 
for another. And afterward, when we took the 
railway again and steamed down to Chicago, it 
was the same over again; I, Paul Particular, 
bachelor, serving as Miss Katy Bird’s devoted 
cavalier by day, and my shoulder as her pillow 
by night. 

It has been maintained as a theory by philo- 
sophers in human nature, that man may be 
tamed into a docile and tractable animal, and 
be made to carry burdens. Of this I am con- 
vinced. It has also been maintained, that his 
burdens may be, from time to time, increased, 
until those which were at first onerous to be 
borne shall become but as a feather’s weight to 
him. And of this Iam entirely convinced also. 
By the period when I, Paul Particular, bachelor, 
with my travelling companion, had reached the 
Queen City, Miss Katy Bird, her satchels, her 
shawl, her book, her reticule, had become so 
much a part and parcel of myself and my ser- 
vitorship, that, like the faithful dromedary of 
the desert before the presence of his master, I 
hended voluntarily to the burden placed upon 
me. 

East of Chicago, whirling along on the Lake 
Shore Line, the programme changed a little. 
At night Miss Katy Bird took a sleeping-car ; 
and I, Paul Particular, took another. Strange 
to say, and yet this but strengthens the theory of 
the force of habit, I missed the little soft brown 
head from my shoulder; and, suspended there 
in my car hammock, with the whizzing steam 
breath surging its sea around me, it was at best 
but a poor, miserable kind of sleep that visited 
me. Certain it is, that no dainty sprite who 
bringeth dreams, brushed my eyelids with his 
downy wings. 

We crossed the Hudson Ferry in the early 
evening of the following day; and when we 
again settled ourselves for the night ride, Miss 
Katy Bird, basket, satchels, shawl, and book, 
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and minor encumbrances were safely disposed 
beside me. And again, during the hours while 
we were dashing Bostonward, my shoulder re- 
turned to its fealty as her pillow; and when, 
in the gray dawn, I transferred her to a com- 
fortable room at Easy’s Hotel at the terminus 
of our journey, I have no doubt that Miss 
Katy Bird was more weary than myself. Miss 
Katy, duly refreshed by a long morning sleep, 
in the afternoon again set out for her home, 
some thirty miles inland, and ten beyond my 
own place. It was but the prompting of ordi- 
nary politeness which bade me accompany her 
two-thirds of the way; and when we parted, 
Miss Katy repeatedly thanked me for my kind- 
ness, and assured me that she should get on 
nicely the remnant of the journey; and so, 
after arranging her shawl, basket, satchel, and 
minor encumbrances within reach, I shook 
hands with Miss Katy Bird, and walked up to 
Primrose Cottage to pass the night. 

To relate how delighted was my housekeeper, 
Dorcas Trim, and with what honest pleasure 
Job Thrifty regarded my return would be nei- 
ther here nor there as apropos to my story ; but 
to record how, when I left my burdens in the 
car that bore Miss Katy Bird to her home and 
mother, how, when ! left her, and her satch- 
els, and basket, and shawl behind me, and, 
ordering my own valise sent up, walked home 
to Primrose Cottage in the clear evening air, 
free from any encumbrance whatever, that, 
then and there, it suddenly came over me that 
now, the burden lifted, I was not so care-free 
and happy as I ought to have been; this is 
what I should tell you, reader. 

The camel of the desert caravan, used to his 
burden, though loosed at night, is found at 
morning by his master’s tent, and kneels again 
for the day’s burden for his journey ; so I, Paul 
Particular, lingering not many days at Primrose 
Cottage, nor at my business in town, went back 
to my service. WhenI had parted from Miss 
Katy Bird that evening in the cars, there had 
been extended a cordial invitation to go out to 
Wheatley, and visit her home and her mother ; 
but when, the next Saturday week, I, Paul Par- 
ticular, bachelor, found myself borne Wheatley- 
wards, very certain was it that neither to visit 
Miss Katy Bird’s home nor mother was I jour- 
neying thither. You are right, reader; it was 
Miss Katy Bird herself. 

Ido not know exactly how it came to pass; 
I do not think that when I went out to Wheat- 
ley I had any thought beyond inquiring how 
Miss Katy Bird had recovered from the fatigues 
of the journey. I am very sure that I, Paul 











Particular, bachelor, had no idea of taking to 
myself a lifelong encumbrance, and assuming 
the tasks and responsibilities of looking after, 
not only shawls, satchels, baskets, but house- 
hold fixtures and wardrobe generally during 
all my future. But do not understand me 
that I implicate Miss Katy Bird with drawing 
me into such a step, for I most solemnly assert 
here that I believe that young lady was as sur- 
prised as myself after we realized that all this 
had actually come about. Neither understand 
me as saying that I regret or would recall this 
event. No! the blame has been wholly my 
own, and I, Paul Particular, will resign myself 
to bearing it. 

I was at sister Ellen’s the other day, and a 
miniature edition of herself encumbered her 
arms as she came down to greet me. ‘‘ We are 
all well but the baby,” she said, ‘‘ and she has 
had a hard time teething. There come the 
children from the nursery, crazy to welcome 
Uncle Paul home again! What is this I hear 
about you? You going te be married in the 
spring, Paul? I am delighted, though I always 
did think you were cut out fora bachelor. But 
your journey helped you in more ways than 
your dyspepsia.” 

I submitted to Ellen’s congratulations (she 
always would say malicious things) and the 
children’s shouts and kisses. But I got away 
at last with a portion of my whiskers, a wilted 
dickey, and a share of my good nature. It was 
rather quiet in town that day, business dull on 
*Change, and it struck me that Easy wasn’t 
quite so attentive as formerly; so I took the 
evening train, and went out to Wheatley. 

Spring is coming. I suppose Dick Averley 
and his wife will be surprised ; I suppose Dor- 
cas Trim, my housekeeper, will raise a muss, 
she’s been used to her own way at Primrose 
Cottage so long. I don’t know but Job Thrifty 
will ‘‘resign”’ before the new government comes 
in, for I’m going to turn my attention to gar- 
dening a little myself. I think I shall take 
Katy Bird’s mother home, for it wouldn’t be 
exactly good-natured to separate them so soon. 

I shall learn to distinguish my own cows 
from my neighbors’; I shall keep a home, I 
shall build a henery, Katy has already a little 
white kitten—I, Paul Particular, bachelor, used 
to hate kittens; and, ‘in course of time,” El- 
len maliciously says, ‘‘she hopes’’—but I will 
not anticipate. After all, I suppose there might 
be worse encumbrances than tle newspaper 
advertisements set forth; to wit: a troubled 
conscience, a scanty purse, or the dyspepsia, 
and I, Paul Particular, have neither. 
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I am getting quite resigned to my prospective 
fate. It is only once in a great while, as in the 
present instance, when I am not quite recon- 
ciled to losing the last evening’s train out to 
Wheatley, and have been thinking over mat- 
ters here in my room at Easy’s, that the waning 
spirit of my nearly extinct bachelorhood urges 
me to pour out into some sympathizing ear my 
plaint. But, after all, I don’t really believe I 
should consider that man my true friend who 
should offer to condole with me. The die is 
cast, and I take home my future, with its at- 
tendant joys and sorrows, hoping that the for- 
mer will be many, and the latter few. 

I invite you, one and all, readers, out to 
Primrose Cottage next May, and I, Paul Par- 
ticular, married man, will introduce you to my 
encumbrance. 





THE WORTH OF WOMANLY CHEER- 
FULNESS. 

WE come in contact with a most singular 
fact, which at first is not easy of analysis, that 
people are intent on playing the miserable, as 
if there were a virtue in it. The real solution 
is that it is an exhibition of selfishness, for no 
one is habitually cheerful who does not think 
more of others than himself. Multitudes ap- 
pear to be studious of something which makes 
them unhappy ; for unhappiness excites atten- 
tion, and attention is supposed to inspire inte- 
rest, and interest comparison. You have seen 
& person of very robust and corpulent habits, 
so robust as ought to excite perpetual gratitude 
for joyous health, sometimes putting on the 
airs of an invalid, for no reason in the world 
but to draw out towards him some expression 
of affectionate concern, and so gratify his self- 
conceit. That very mood which in children is 
called being ‘‘naughty,” for which they are 
whipped and sent to bed, in young people is 
dignified with the name of ‘‘low spirits,’ for 
which they are to be petted and pitied ; whilst 
in elderly people it is known as ‘‘ nervousness,” 
for which it is expected they should be hu- 
mored to the full tension of moral patience. 

If we speak of the mistakes of good and pious 
men, what shall we say by way of commending 
that sweet cheerfulness by which a good and 
sensible woman diffuses the oil of gladness in 
the proper sphere of home. The best speci- 
mens of heroism in the world were never ga- 
zetted. They play their réle in common life, 
and their reward is not in the admiration of 
spectators, but in the deep joy of their own 
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conscious thoughts. It is easy for a housewife 
to make arrangements for an occasional feast ; 
but let me tell you what is greater and better: 
amid the weariness and cares of life; the trou- 
bles, real and imaginary, of a family ; the many 
thoughts and toils which are requisite to make 
the family home of thrift, order, and comfort ; 
the varieties of temper and cross-lines of taste 
and inclination which are to be found in a large 
household—to maintain a heart full of good 
nature and a face always bright with cheerful- 
ness, this is a perpetual festivity. We do not 
mean a mere superficial simper, which has no 
more character in it than the flow of a brook, 
but that exhaustless patience, and self-control, 
and kindness, and tact which spring from good 
sense and brave purposes. Neither is it the 
mere reflection of prosperity, for cheerfulness, 
then, is no virtue. Its best exhibition is in the 
Affairs 
assume a gloomy aspect, poverty is hovering 
about the door, sickness has already entered, 
days of hardship and nights of watching go 
slowly by, and now you see the triumphs of 
which we speak. When the strong man has 
bowed himself, and his brow is knit and creased, 
you will see how the whole life of a household 
seems to hang on the frailer form, which, with 
solicitudes of her own, passing, it may be, 
under the ‘‘sacred primal sorrow of her sex,”’ 
has an eye and an ear for every one but herself, 
suggestive of expedients, hopeful in extremities, 
helpful in kind words and affectionate smiles, 
morning, noon, and night, the medicine, the 
light, the heart of a whole household. God 
bless that bright, sunny face! says many a 
heart before me, as he recalls that one of mo- 
ther, wife, sister, daughter, which has been to 
him all that my words have described. 
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Cuitprey.—Did you ever think of it, how 
independent children are of circumstances? 
How the children of the poor are as happy with 
a penny toy, with a bit of broken china, a rag- 
baby, or their mud pies, as the offspring of the 
rich with their endless variety of playthings, 
selected with'so much care from the most 
Do you know how ready 
children are to find enjoyment in any condition 
with a contentment and cheerfulness which 
grown-up people may indeed envy? It is not 
until they become acquainted with the con- 
ventionalities of the world, and find they lack 
what is most important in the world’s eye, that 
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discontent creeps into the heart and dissatis- 
faction takes the place of this blessed state. 








INCOMPATIBILITY OF TEMPER. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


BY ALICE B. HAVEN. 


(Continued from page 273.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘‘TuHERE goes the office bell,’’ said Dr. Ford, 
stirring the egg he had just broken, more 
vigorously for the warning. 

‘* As usual,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ before you can 
swallow your breakfast. Next time I marry it 
won’t be a doctor.”’ 

‘*No? that’s a good girl; and Tom trot that 
cup of coffee this way in double quick time.”’ 

“If you would only practice what you pre- 
scribe,’’? said Mrs. Ford, with a bright affec- 
tionate glance. 

‘*That ’s too much to ask; I keep my patients 
for that purpose.” 

** And preach to them from morning to night 
about taking plenty of time at their meals, 
then come home and swallow yours on the 
run.” 

‘On the gallop, I should think,” broke in 
Master Tom, who had succeeded in setting 
down the coffee-cup at his father’s plate un- 
broken. 

‘*Mrs. Lewis sends to tell you that her baby 
has had another turn, sir.’’ 

‘Dear me, she ll lose that child after all. 
Tell her I ll be round by ten o’clock.” 

** She says can’t you come right off, sir? for 
it don’t know any one yet—and Mr. Allen says 
his wife’s face is awful bad, and he’s waiting 
for some laudlum drops.” 

‘Now just finish your breakfast, Morris ; 
Mrs. Allen will survive.”’ 

‘And here’s another plate of hot muffins, 
too, father, jolly and brown.’’ 

‘Mother, Tom ’s had two muffins, already ; 
can’t I have another ?”’ 

‘*But you ’re a little girl, Harry, and brother 
is almost a man.’’ 4 

‘*There—I hav’n’t hunted up that arithmetic 
yet; won’t I catch it?” 

‘*Yes yon will, young man, from me if not 
from Miss Gray. I can’t afford to pay four dol- 
lars a quarter, and have you waste your time 
in this way. Why, I expect you to make out 
all my bills next Christmas !’’ 

‘And keep the money too! Gay! We’ll 
have the sugarplums and oranges, won't we, 
Harry ?”’ 
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‘* Me too, bruder.’’ 

**O yes, you little curly pate, we won’t for- 
get you; one more muffin, mother, oh yes! I 
should think you might indulge a fellow.” 

‘You get too much of it, altogether, Tom ; 
go tell Peter to bring my horse round. What 
now, Ann ?’’ 

**It’s Mr. Ash, sir, and he’s coming in.’’ 

‘*Good morning, my dear fellow ; just caught 
me’’—and Dr. Ford gave one hand to his friend 
and dexterously pulled on a boot with the 
other. ‘*‘ Howare you? you hav’n’t been in in 
a dog’s age.”’ 

‘“‘How you do, Misther Asth?” called out 
little Nell from her high chair. ‘‘ Come kith 
me.”’ 

‘* Well done for three years old,”’ laughed the 
doctor. 

‘*Do you suppose Mr. Ash wants to kiss off 
all that bread and milk?’ saidmamma. ‘ How 
is Marie, Morgan? I hav’n’t seen anything of 
her since her aunt left.”’ 

** Yes, by the way, what a nice body she 
was; and her cousin, I was delighted with 
him; he has more solid information than any 
man I’ve met in many a day. I wish they 
lived nearer to us.”’ 

Mr. Ash kissed off a great deal of bread and 
milk rather than reply. He felt resentful fora 
moment, as if the doctor was using a probe; 
but he knew that was absurd, of course no one 
knew. 

‘Marie, oh’’—and he smoothed down his 
glove, still standing hat in hand—‘‘I don’t 
think she is very well, at least she thinks not.’’ 

‘*T wish she ’d let me see after her a little,”’ 
said the doctor; ‘‘she isn’t looking well; I no- 
ticed it the last evening she was here. But 
don’t be worried about it, Morgan; it’s not 
unusual,”’ 

‘*T dare say not,’’ said Mr. Ash, more coolly 
than Mrs. Ford liked. He saw her glance up 
at him, quickly. ‘‘ Well, I just stopped ina 
moment to find how you ail were. Come round, 
soon. Good-by, Nelly Bly; come play with 
Bijou; ask mamma to bring you. Here’s 
Harry, too; how’s my sweetheart ?”’ 

‘* But I’m not your sweetheart any longer,” 
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pouted the black-eyed little beauty; ‘‘you 
went and married somebody else; and I’m 
going right off to marry father.” 

**You’ll have your mother after you there, 
madam! Can’t you wait a minute, and let me 
drive you to Elm Street? 1’ll be through di- 
rectly.”’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know, I think I will,’’ an- 
swered Morgan, slowly; ‘‘it’s a tolerably hot 
day. I’ll come in and look at the aquarium ; 
got any more specimens ”’’ 

‘Remember the brush,” said Mrs. Ford, 
holding up that useful but much neglected 
article. ‘* Now do stand still, while I take some 
of the mud off; the most trying man, Morgan, 
rides like John Gilpin, and has only one suit of 
clothes, so that one never gets a chance at 
them.’’ 

‘Oh, come now, I’m superb on Sunday; 
I’ll leave it to Ash. Kiss us, old lady.’’ 

‘Do you keep that up yet ?’’ said Morgan, 
watching the affectionate salute, for the doctor 
not only kissed his wife, but put his arm 
around her, and touched his lips gently to her 
forehead, while her eyes answered back the 
**God bless you, dear!’’ 

‘* And why not? do we love each other any 
the less? No, indeed.” 

‘*Less ? as much again, as you ‘ll find if you 
are so fortunate as to get almost half way to 
your silver wedding. Give my love to Marie.” 

‘*T will, thank you,”’ said Mr. Ash, following 
the doctor, who led the way to his office, hum- 
ming ‘‘ Believe me if all these endearing young 
charms’’— 

Presently he came back again for his gloves, 
and glanced around the room to see if the 
children were out of ear-shot. 








**Do you go and look after Morgan’s wife,’’ 
said he. ‘‘Youcan do her more good than I can. 
She ’s fretting herself sick, it’s easy to see.”’ 

‘*T’m afraid so. I don’t like to say it; but 
I’m afraid they’re not happy together. It 
is dreadful, isn’t it?’ And it did seem ap- 
palling to Mrs. Ford, to whom her husband’s 
love was the best earthly good, and her prayers 
a daily thanksgiving for it. 

‘*Do you think that’s it? I hope not; it’s 
much more likely she’s worried about herself, 


, 


and she’s so shy of me.’ 

‘* And of me, too. I wish I could help her; 
I pity her from my heart; but she won’t let 
me.”’ 

“Try; go out of your way for it. No one 
knows better than my wife how to heal what 
my drugs will not reach. Good-by, dear.’’ 

‘‘Don’t come home worn out—good-by.’’ 





And thus they lived, ever thoughtful of each 
other, ever watchful, and not afraid to show it. 

Mrs. Ford could not go out without the great- 
est inconvenience that morning. It was iron- 
ing-day, and many domestic duties fell to her 
share; and she had intended finishing a little 
street dress for Harry, Mrs. Lockwood’s name- 
sake. The child needed it. But she knew if 
we wait until it is perfectly convenient, half 
the good actions in life would never be accom- 
plished. So she took off her ample white linen 
apron when the housekeeping was. done, and 
threw a light mantle over her tidy morning- 
dress. 

‘‘] dare say it’s partly my fault,” she 
thought to herself, as she left directions for 
the children when they came from school, after 
seeing that little Nell’s morning nap was pro- 
tected from draughts and flies. 

‘*T suppose, as a real true friend to them 
both, I ought to have gone more out of my 
way to win Marie’s confidence. Poor child! 
how lonely it must be for her here, without a 
soul that she ever saw before!”’ 

‘*Mrs. Ash is not very well, I hear,’’ she 
said to the servant that opened the door. ‘Go 
tell her Mrs. Ford has come to sit with hera 
little while, and not to disturb herself to come 
down.”’ 

The girl was gone some little time. Mrs. 
Ford began to fear that her errand had failed. 

‘¢ She says will you please to excuse the room 
and to walk right up,’’ said the messenger, 
returning ; ‘‘she has been lying down all the 
morning.” 

The room was quite dark; if if had been 
disarranged, it would scarcely have been dis- 
cernible, and Marie’s face looked very lovely, 
though faded, as she lifted her head from the 
pillow at her friend’s entrance. 

‘Do not move,” said Mrs. Ford, pleasantly ; 
‘¢it was too bad to disturb you; let me sit right 
here on the other side of the bed, schoolgirl 
fashion. There, liestill now; I came to nurse 
you a little while, not to play company.” 

The friendly tone and overtures went to Marie’s 
heart; it was so long since she had had any- 
thing like this home feeling with any one, and 
Mrs. Ford’s attentions to her aunt had created 
gratitude already. 

‘*T suppose you miss Mrs. Pierson very much ; 
have you heard from her yet ?’”’ said Mrs. Ford 
when she was fairly settled down. 

‘‘Twice; she writes nice long letters. Oh and 
she sent a message to you and the doctor, and 
said she was glad that I had such friends !’’ 

A little while before, and this kindly comment 
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Marie would have kept to herself, perverse 
little soul. 

**T only wish you would let us be friends’ — 
and Mrs. Ford took one of the waxen-white 
hands that were thrown out on the counter- 
pane in hers. She did not like its hue; it did 
not betoken health, as she looked down upon 
it, stroking it as if it had been a child. ‘TI 
often think how dull it must be for you here in 
Chester, particularly now that you are not very 
well, with no friends of your own age. I ex- 
pected to see you and Grace Logan very inti- 
mate. She is a sweet girl.”’ 

**Mrs. Lockwood—she is not one of Harriet’s 
favorites,’’ said Marie, checking herself. ‘I 
aid like her very much.”’ 

** You must see more of each other. I shall 
tell Grace so.’’ Mrs. Ford divined the truth of 
the broken intimacy. ‘‘Mrs. Lockwood and 
myself are so much older than you are. We 
forget that we cannot expect you to be satisfied 
with our sober ways.” 

Then she was not so very wrong after all in 
feeling that Morgan’s sister and his friend were 
not all she craved. Marie brightened a little. 

‘*Harriet is so very considerate—so very 
right,’’? she began to say—‘‘and she expected 
so much of me, and I disappointed her all the 
time.”’ 

‘Then you made yourself miserable about 
it. There’s that story,” said Mrs. Ford. ‘ But 
she is proud of you for allthat. Harriet is not 
demonstrative. The Dr. and I were afraid you 
could not quite appreciate each other at first.”’ 

“Were you? But she was very kind, only 
she thought Morgan’s wife ought to be perfect, 
too. And oh, Mrs. Ford, I never do anything 
right, and it’s killing me!’’ said Marie, pas- 
sionately, all her troubles flowing in upon her 
mind. 

Mrs. Ford only knelt down by her, and 
smoothed the hair from her forehead, kissing 
her softly. 

‘*Poor child! poor child!’’ She had the 
whole story in that sudden outburst. 

‘*T often think I am going to die,” she said, 
in the same hysterical tone, ‘‘and sometimes I 
hope Iam. I am so tired—oh, so tired !’’—and 
she pressed her hand heavily upon her heart. 
‘* Sometimes I have such a pain here, and can 
scarcely draw my breath.’’ 

**That is hysterical,’’ said Mrs. Ford, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘You must not have these fancies. 
You are too much alone ; and you must not be 
It is Mor- 


gan, and not his sister, who is to be pleased, 


so sensitive to what people think. 


after all,’’ she added, playfully. 











‘* But that is the worst of it. Oh, Mrs. Ford, 
I can’t tell you; I have never told any one ; 
but you seem so kind, and I am so very, very 
unhappy. If I was dead, Morgan could marry 
some one he really loved, and who could make 
him happy. But I thought we loved each 
other. I tried very hard.’? Her tone was pa- 
thetic in its faltering. 

Mrs. Ford did not feel very charitably dis- 
posed towards Morgan Ash at that moment ; 
she knew it could not be all Marie’s fault, and 
he was eight years the oldest ; the forbearance 
should have been on his side. 

‘The worst thing in the case is that you love 
Morgan too well, Marie.” 

** Don’t say so, Mrs. Ford ; sometimes I have 
a horrid, wicked feeling, as if I did not love 
him at all.”’ 

** But you do, for all that, or you would not 
care. You have loved him too well, because 
you have loved him asanidol. You have tried 
harder to please him than to please God. I 
say it plainly, dear; I don’t mean any cant, 
but is it not so?” 

‘But it is not the same,’’ said Marie, with a 
bewildered look. 

‘*No, not the same. But if the first thought 
of your heart was always to do right because 
it was right, and your duty, would you feel so 
badly when other people blamed you, and your 
conscience was clear? It doesn’t make happi- 
ness, but it makes blessedness, Marie.”’ 

‘*T shall never be happy again—never, never, 
never !’’ 

‘*T dare say you think so, because I once felt 
exactly as you do.”’ 

‘*You, Mrs. Ford? Oh, never, because you 
and the doctor love each other; you are always 
so happy together.’’ 

‘¢ And when I had been married six months I 
would have given anything to go back again. 
Don’t look so astonished ; it’s the experience 
of half the world, and the happiest married 
people will tell you that the first year is the 
hardest.”’ 

‘* But I don’t see why,”’ said Marie, earnestly. 

‘It’s very plain to be seen. Two people are 
constantly together, constantly dependent on 
each other, who have been brought up with 
opinions, and habits, and ways of thinking as 
wide apart as possible. Both naturally main- 
tain their own way at first, and collisions are 
inevitable ; that’s the whole story.” 

‘‘But how is it ever coing to be any different ? 
It only goes on getting worse and worse wit) 
us, and I’m so tired’’—she had been leani: 
forward in her eagerness, but her head dropped 
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back upon her pillow in a hopeless, dreary way. 
‘* Besides, I know I ought not to talk to any 
one about this; I know it is wrong; but I 
longed for some one to help me, and you came 
just at that moment.’’ 

‘“‘It would be very wrong, unpardonable, 
Marie, if I was less a friend to both of you; 
but as it is you are quite right. I came hoping 
you would let me help you; I have asked to 
be allowed to do so, because I know you 
stand just where so many people make ship- 
wrecks of themselves for life. One or the 
other must yield, not half way, resentfully, 
but fully; I should never be the happy wife I 
am, if I had not done so.’’ 

‘But sometimes it is not my fault; I am 
quite right.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless, set Morgan the good example. 
If he has not the grace to see it now, he will 
open his eyes to it someday. You promised to 
obey ; he did not.” 

‘*But when he is unjust? It is very hard.”’ 

‘*Do you ever gain anything by struggling 
against it? Yield, and your own peace of 
mind is preserved, at least.”’ 


9? 


‘*Oh, if it could only all be undone !”’ sighed 
Marie. 

‘*But it cannot be,’’ said Mrs. Ford, earnestly. 
‘* Fortunately for all of us, there are vows that 
cannot be recalled with a wish; that is the 
defence, the holiness of the bond. ‘Whom 
God hath joined together ;’ Jearn to look on it 
as irrevocable, and then you w ill begin heartily 
to build up your husband’s happiness and your 
own.”’ 

‘* But I expected to be so very, very happy at 
once ; to be made so,’’ pleaded the young wife. 

‘*And you will be, dear, when the trial is 
over. If I had not passed through the ordeal, 
I could not reach you a helping hand. But 
you must begin by self-forgetfulness, and give 
up your idol. You have been thinking of your 
duty to Morgan first; put the higher duty in 
its place, and all other is done.”’ 

‘*But you never were like me, Mrs. Ford. I 
get so angry, and say such horrible things. I 
never knew what it was to feel angry before.”’ 

‘*Tt was all there, but the provocation was 
wanting ; domestic life is one of the best keys 
and, dear, don’t think I 
mean to preach, but it is only through know- 


to self-knowledge ; 


ledge of our own failures that we care to reach 
out for the helping hand ever ready to lead and 
guide us to the still waters.”’ 

Marie could almost catch a glimpse of their 
sparkling, lying there with closed eyes, and 
listening to the gentle voice she had turned 
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away from so long. If she had been so wilful 
in this, perhaps in many other things. How 
long she had denied herself the very friend she 
needed! so affectionate! so steady! She had 
called her ‘‘ dear,’’ as if she really loved her; 
and Marie’s heart was self-accusing. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Ford, I do not deserve this kind- 
ness in the least; I--’’ 
‘“‘Have been a lonely, transplanted little 
flower,’’ said Mrs. Ford, interrupting her. 
‘*That’s the hardest thing for a man to under- 
stand; that flowers naturally will droop when 
they are transplanted, and need most careful 
tending, 
very poetical. 
In fact, there are two words of the 


tempering of sun and shade, to be 
‘Cherishing’ includes it all, I 
suppose. 
marriage service that make up half its happi- 
That is 
one; I gave you the other for a talisman, 
though most women affect to disown it. But 


ness—with sensible people, I mean. 


we ’ve talked enough, now; let me read to you. 
Have you had your morning lesson ?”’ 

Marie turned to her dressing-table and the 
familiar little volumes of devotion that lay 
there. ‘‘I have been very careless, Mrs. Ford. 
But I have felt so wicked, as if it was not right.’’ 

‘You are not the only hungry soul I have 
seen afraid of food;’? and Mrs. Ford looked 
over the volumes one by one. ‘Isn't it strange 
that when we need it most we have the greatest 
distaste for it? But I don’t see my old friend 
here. I wanted to read you something ; I will 
mark it and send itto you. The doctor laughs 
at my little books; he says I dose people with 
them, as he doses with his pellets, and that 
mine are the hardest to take.”’ 

Certainly she had a cheerful way of dispens- 
ing them; and now read with such a clear, 
quiet intonation that ‘‘the Psalmist’s music 
deep”’ lost nothing through her rendering. 

Troubled thoughts ceased to vex and trials 
seeméd more endurable as Marie listened. The 
cup of healing that she had been too weak to 
lift had been held to her lips, and the draught 
was already potent. 

Mrs. Ford took up her bonnet. 

‘* Now you are in my debt for a visit entirely 
on yourown account,’’ she said; ‘‘come and pay 
it in the same way, and swallow niy little pre- 
scription immediately when it comes. It was 
the first thing to do me any good.” 

Marie watched her departure wistfully, but 
the kindly influence did not go with her. 

Mr. Ash noticed the improvement, as she 
met him in the dining-room at noon. The 
doctor had managed to make him tolerably 
anxious about her during their short drive. 
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‘You are feeling better this noon,’’ he said, 
more affectionately than he had spoken for 
some time past; the ‘‘ home influence”’ of the 
Fords had been carried away with him. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ and the cheerful tone and smile 
were quite like Marie’s best days. ‘‘I had such 
a nice visit from Mrs. Ford.’’ 

‘*That reminds me—she sent you this ; Tom 
brought it to the office on his way to school just 
now. A receipt-book, I suppose,’’ and he laid 
the little parcel unopened upon the table. 

Marie did not unwrap it until she was alone 
again, and then found a narrow crimson ribbon 
laid against the page Mrs. Ford had spoken of. 
There was a date faintly traced in pencil upon 
the margin so that she could not mistake it; 
Marie idly studied it out. It corresponded with 
the time Mrs. Ford had told her of—six months 
after her own marriage. 


‘*And since wrath and anger turn into no- 
thing but disquietness, and are punished by 
themselves, why dost thou suffer thyself to be 
easily moved by them? The least provocation, 
even a single word, perhaps will stir up the 
corruption of thine heart so as to change thy 
countenance, and make thee utter dreadful 
words. 

But thou art to follow the lamb-like mind of 
Christ ; and to that purpose it is highly neces- 
sary— 

First, to avoid all occasions of strife and con- 
tention. 

Secondly, to bridle our tongue if quarrels 
arise. 

Thirdly, to suffer when we are wronged. 

Fourthly, to pray directly, and quench the 
sparks of fire before they break out into a flame. 

This is the easiest, and the only method to 
prevent great troubles, and lead a peaceful 
happy life; for anger carries uneasiness, and 
love a sweet rest in itself.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

Grace Locan did come to see Marie, and that 
very soon; the little misunderstandings which 
had checked their intimacy were skilfully un- 
ravelled by Mrs. Ford’s tact ; and the two girls, 
for so they might be called, had many a pleasant 
hour together to thank their mutual friend for. 
But this was not sufficient to lift Marie always 
above the morbid fancies that throng around 
the happiest, at the threshold of the new life, to- 
wards which the days and weeks hurried her ; 
nor did her humble earnest efforts to fellow the 
quaint counsel of Mrs. Ford's little volume 
always avert discord. 

Notwithstanding the unhappiness her aunt’s 
presence had produced, she longed for her once 
more, and with the fretful feverishness of a 
ehild. Sometimes she thought of begging Mrs. 
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Ford to hint to Morgan that Mrs. Pierson should 
be asked, but her pride shrank from receiving as 
a favor and through a third person what she felt 
she ought to have proffered her. It was always 
on her mind, whenever the chill of approaching, 
unknown trials passed over her, the sickening 
apprehension of the worst that might ensue; 
and though Morgan was sometimes patient with 
these fancies, though he often chided them, and 
petted and soothed her, she still shrank from 
the request, or rather from its denial. 

The dread settled into a deep shadow, as her 
health grew more impaired; the dread of parting 
from Morgan, that was the bitterness of death 
to her! Sometimes, when she lay sleeplessly 
beside him, the thought that she must pass 
away, and leave her place vacant for another to 
fill, tortured her excited mind almost to mad- 
ness, yet she dwelt on every detail; how 
quickly her loss would be effaced; saw him 
wooing another bride, bringing her there to 
take possession of all that she had arranged; 
pictured them happy together, with children 
growing up around them, when she slept under 
the green turf, with her forgotten little one in 
her arms. 

Such midnights brought dreary reckonings 
on the morrow, nervous exhaustion, and pain- 
ful, apparently causeless, irritability. Mor- 
gan could not understand that the jarring 
chords were untuned by the excess rather than 
the absence of affection. 

‘“‘How soon women lose their beauty,’’ he 
said to himself, one evening, sitting opposite to 
his wife, book in hand. Where was the round 
fair face upturned to his so lovingly two years 
ago? The joyous eyes were deadened by swollen 
lids and heavy shadows ; the outline was thin, 
the color faded. 

‘“Who would have supposed it ?’’ he said to 
himself again. ‘‘I married a pretty, amiable 
girl; here is a sallow, fretful woman.” He 
forgot that ‘‘cherishing’’ does something to- 
wards preserving bloom and brightness; like 
many another self-deceiver, he felt personally 
aggrieved, seated for the evening opposite to a 
pale, silent, downcast wife. ‘‘Fretting after 
her relations, I dare say; she had a letter 
from home this morning.’’ He could not help 
casting it up at her. ‘‘ What in the world’s 
the matter to-night, Marie?’ he said, by way 
of mending matters and being agreeable. ‘‘ Not 
fretting to have your aunt here again, I hope.”’ 

He had divined her thoughts, but his tone 
made her resentful. 

‘*T should think you might be satisfied with 
your husband's society for a while, and allow 
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him to enjoy his home in peace. You have 
had your aunt here, and that’s done with.”’ 

‘*T do want to see her, but not in this house, ”’ 
said Marie, her eye flashing, and then breaking 
down into a sob, as women will. 

‘*You might as well set your heart at rest 
about that,”’ said Morgan, thrusting his hands 
in his pockets, and his feet out doggedly. ‘I 
didn’t marry your aunt and cousin’’—if Marie 
would provoke him, it was her own fault if she 
heard unpleasant things; ‘‘ and, if you wish to 
hear the whole truth, they were never particu- 
larly congenial to me. Gilbert is a bore, and 
your aunt is the most positive woman I ever 
met.’”? Marie’s ever ready tears made him 
angry, and he remembered grudgingly how 
Mrs. Pierson had overruled all his arrange- 
ments at the time of their marriage, to say 
nothing of interference afterwards. ‘‘I don’t 
wan’t any interference in my house.”’ 

‘*Secondly, bridle thy tongue, if quarrels 
arise,’’ swept warningly through Marie’s mind. 
She had felt the help of this wise counsel nore 
than once, but to-night she refused to listen. 
She had learned to bear much for herself; but 
she could not hear her kind, unselfish aunt, to 
whom she was bound by so many years of love 
and gratitude, undervalued—‘‘insulted,’’ she 
called it to herself. Morgan had never seemed 
He did not; 
few self-made men are capable of comprehend- 


to appreciate what she owed her. 


ing gratitude; they boast themselves so con- 
stantly of ‘‘owing no man anything” that 
they forget even to be grateful to God for the 
talent and energy with which it has all been 
achieved, as if that, too, were of their own 
getting. After all she had borne from Mrs. 
Lockwood, to hear that her aunt was ‘‘inter- 
fering !”’. 

**She ’s not like your sister Harriet, wanting 
every one to walk after her own pattern, at all 
events! and meddling every day of her life; 
even her own sister says she does, and always 
did!” she continued, hotly, thinking to herself 
how she had endured the Judge’s tiresome 
platitudes, and all she had gone through with 
Sophie. Gilbert a bore? it was a little too 
much ! 

Mr. Ash looked up with amazement as well 
as ire. Could he hear aright? Marie daring 
to call Harriet’s conduct into question! such a 
woman as she was! 

‘And I shall have aunty and Gilbert here 
whenever I please!’’ Rash Marie, to imperil 
her own cause in her blind anger! 

** You will find, madam, that I am master of 
my own house! and if you make it uncom- 
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fortable for me, I can go where I can have 
peace |” 

She didn’t realize how far she had gone until 
she saw his white, angry face as he stooped to 
the hearthrug to draw on his boots again. He 
had never deliberately left her alone for an 
evening before; it seemed like an omen of a 
wider, drearier separation between them. She 
watched him exchange his dressing-gown for a 
coat, still in silence, following every motion 
with eyes distended by a sudden fear that all 
was over now between them; longing to speak 
to beg him not to leave her so; but her throat 
seemed paralyzed, and her heart to stand still. 
Not another word or look for her; the house 
jarred as the door closed behind him, then his 
footsteps passed under the window, and she 
was all alone. His hard, cruel words still vi- 
brated in her ears. She stood up and struck 
out her clenched hands, feeling as if a demon 
possessed her, and saying through her teeth: 
‘“‘Twish I were dead! Ihatehim! [hate him!’ 


Her voice sounded harsh and strange. She 


’ 


would not have known her face if she had seen 
A wild 


thought of self-destruction passed through her 


it, it was so distorted by passion. 


mind; he should be made to feel what he had 
done, if he came home and found her lying 
there lifeless by her own hand! So it had 
come at last, utter estrangement; she had 
dreaded it often! a living death, to pass days 
and years together, with outward civility and 
inward indifference. She recalled the face of 
some one she had always pitied, because she 
had such a fate; a still, gray, pitiful face, 
never lighted by even a passing pleasure. It 
was worse than death. But there was the sin ; 
she did not fear the pain, but the sin! 

Well, she would go away then; he should 
come back and find the house deserted; she 
would go to those who did love her, and bear 
with her, and did not think her so wicked and 
horrible. Oh, if she had never left them! 
What would people say if they were separated ? 
How it would be talked over! How astonished 
they would be—Mrs. Ford, and Grace Logan, 
who had said, only a week ago, ‘‘ Oh, Marie, 
ycu have everything on earth to make you 
happy !’’ Little people knew! 

And then the hungry pain began gnawing at 
her heart with a glance into the past, as she 
saw the slender ring on her finger—Katy’s ring, 
the sister Morgan had lost. ‘ He said the first 
thought of his heart should be to make me 
happy then,” she said to herself again; ‘‘all 
men make promises before they are married, I 


suppose ; how little it means !’’ 












vo 


She took the ring off and held it up pitifully. 
‘‘ He told me not to give it back to him, what- 
ever happened; but I cannot wear it any 
longer, nor this either !’’—and she pressed her 
wedding-ring. ‘‘It is only a mockery—it is 
all a mockery!’’ and the pain grew drearier 
still, as if some heavy hand were laid upon her 
heart. 

Only half an hour since he went out! It 
seemed as if it must be midnight, the time had 
gone so slowly. //e was not counting the mo- 
ments! It was no anguish to him that their 
love was dead. She walked the room, watch- 
ing the dull dial plate—and so lonely ! 


‘*To-morrow will be time enough,’’ said 
Morgan Ash, as he came over the threshold 
two hours later. ‘‘I suppose I was rather 
harsh with her, but she should not have made 
me angry! She is dreadfully provoking when 
she has a mind to be. Ford doesn’t know her as 
well as I do, or he would not be alarmed about 
her.’’? Still a new fear had taken up its place 
in his mind, and he could not shake it off, 
though he tried to. ‘* Harriet seemed to be- 
lieve him though, and it was queer in her to 
say she missed Marie, and was coming round 
oftener, when I went full of telling her the 
whole story if the Fords had not been there.” 

Mr. Ash expected to find his wife waiting up 
for him, sullen, if not upbraiding; but there 
was no one in the parlor, only a light shawl 
she had worn lying across a chair. He moved 
the chair back to the wall as he crossed the 
room for his slippers. If she had been there to 
make advances, as she usually did in the end, 
or even to provoke an explanation, he had 
intended to throw the blame of the whole affair 
on her state of health, and so get over it quietly 
without a compromise to self-love. Perhaps 
she was awake still! She was lying on the 
outside of the bed; but that was nothing un- 
usual, the night was warm and sultry, though 
it was early in September, but asleep evi- 
dently, for she did not stir, though he moved 
rather noisily, hoping it would rouse her. 

** To-morrow will be time enough,’’ he said 
to himself again, as he extinguished the light. 
‘It would be a pity to wake her, she seems to 
sleep so heavily.” 

(To be continued.) 


A vigorous mind is as necessarily accompa- 
nied by strong passions as a great fire with 
great heat. 
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LIFE’S CHANGES. 


BY CATHARINE MITCHELL. 


Like a leaf upon the stream 
Smoothly floating down the tide, 
So is life’s young morning dream, 
Cheerily we onward glide ; 
Sporting round our childhood’s home 
In our happy sunny hours, 
Thinking not that storms will come 
And dissolve in sorrow’s showers. 


But the blue sky wears a frown, 
Where of late a smile was seen, 
And the pattering rain pours down, 

Streaming over the sloping green ; 
Turbid now the brook appears, 
Sluggishly its waters run, 
And the cheek is wet with tears 
Ere the day is scarce begun. 


On the ocean’s heaving breast 
Swiftly on the vessel glides ; 
Pennons waving o’er her crest, 
How majestically she rides! 
But the hurricane’s wild blast 
Sweeps the decks with sable wing, 
And around the river mast 


See the torn sails close 


Still the leaf is floating on 


With the current’s winding way; 
From the surface now ‘tis gone, 

Whirling where the eddies play ; 
Battling on through good and ill, 


See, it rises from below, 
Where the bosom of the rill 


Sparkles in the sunset glow. 


Such is life—a changing sky, 
Sometimes shadow, sometimes bright, 
Morning dawns all gloriously, 
And despair shuts in the night ; 
But there is a quiet home 
Far beyond this mortal range, 
Where the loved in Christ may roam— 
‘Mid the flowers that know no change. 


LIZZIE. 
BY G. R. CALVERT. 


ALAS, too bright was the heaven-lit eye 
Of my lovely mountain maiden, 

But no one thought that she could die— 
For earth with her was Aiden. 

And now she sleeps in the silent vale, 
Where moonbeams soft are busy, 

And angels bear each night a tale 
To me of angel Lizzie. 


Oh, would that I could lay me down, 
And close mine aching eye, 
And no offended God would frown 
If I did dare to die! 
For was she not an angel fair, 
Who to the earth was given, 
To lead the soul, by loving her, 
To follow unto heaven ? 




















MY BROTHER-IN-LAW’S FIRST VISIT. 


BY CARO E. 


I was not long married. My husband was a 
rich bachelor of thirty-five, very fond of me, 
and very proud of my beauty; and J was very 
proud of my own family connections, and of 
my present position as the wife cf one of the 
richest and most influential men of the place. 

I was young and pretty (so it was said), and 
one of a numerous family; and, although my 
husband was nearly fifteen years my senior, 
all my friends and neighbors envied me my 
good fortune in securing ‘‘soexcellent a match,”’ 
and for once the world was right. My husband 
was a man of sound, plain, practical sense, 
and good temper, with a fund of sly, dry hu- 
mor, that made him detect and sometimes lay 
bare with rather an unsparing hand the weak- 
nesses and follies of those around him; but I 
must own that he was very lenient towards 
mine, and, except when he wished to correct 
affectation or foible that threatened to 
impair the future excellence or stability of my 


some 


character, he was very indulgent to me. 

I said I was proud of my family and connec- 
tions; I admit that there was a vein of weak- 
ness running through the whole kin on that 
score. My own father was in somewhat re- 
duced circumstances at the time of my mar- 
riage; but on both sides of the house we could 
boast a pedigree scarcely inferiortothe /. F. V.’s. 
We were connected by blood and marriage with 
the Van Helter Skelters, an eld, proud race, dis- 
tinguished since the first advent of the Holland- 
ers for the possession of large grants of land, strong 
attachment to hereditary opinions, an undoubt- 
ing faith in the great antiquity and purity of 
the Van Helter Skelter blood, and of course 
every branch of the family and a// its collaterals 
were held in great veneration by themselves ; 
and, as long as their large possessions and 
abundant means lasted, this amiable delusion 
was humored by all the neighborhood, and 
others beside. They had a great fame, far and 
near. 

Now, when I look back from this distance, 
and after my more widely extended association 
with the world at large, I cannot distinctly 
remember that any individual or set of indivi- 
duals were especiaily distinguished for largely 
developed intellects, or that they were particu- 
lar benefactors of their race in any way. They 
were hospitable, liked spacious houses, and fine 


31* 
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CLARKE. 


equipages, and good dinners; were fat, comely, 
and comfortable. My mother was of the Van 
Helter Skelter blocd ; my father’s side were of 
English descent, and sometimes affected to feel 
themselves, if not better, at least as good as 
they. Their coat-of-arms was quite as con- 
spicuously displayed, and their children—as is 
the wont of English parents—quite as carefully 
indoctrinated in all the merits of ancient blood 
and lineage. 

But I must not dwell too long on this part of 
my subject, only to show how I became by 
birthright the inheritor of a becoming sense of 
family pride. I had, as I said before, no for- 
tune, but in consideration of my youth and 
good looks (and I dare say he was influenced 
in a degree he would not admit, even to him- 
self, by the great respectability of my connec- 
tions and standing)—I suppose it must have 
been for that—my husband selected me out of 
a large family of girls, and took me to a very 
substantial, desirable home of my own. 

The house was not really elegant, but I saw 
at a glance that it had capabilities, and I was 
eager and interested, for here was scope and a 
If I 
had a gift for anything, it was making the best 


legitimate outlet for my peculiar genius. 


of everything; in other words, putting the 
best foot foremost, and making things have an 


air of elegance and ‘‘ outside show,”’ 


my hus- 
band sometimes called it, with a slight curl 
about the mouth that I must cwn was occa- 
sionally rather a damper upon my best efforts. 
But I made allowances for the defects of his 
early education, and I hoped in time to bring 
him over to my tastes, and to cure him of some 
of his matter-of-fact ways that grated harshly 
on my feelings. However, I had too sincere a 
respect and regard for him rudely to violate any 
of his expressed wishes, and contented myself 
with gradually introducing alterations and 
fancies of my own, and he good-naturedly bore 
with my innovations; but in return I was often 
obliged to laugh—with a bad grace, I confess, 
sometimes—at a jest at my own expense; and 
join in the laugh I did 
point of the thing; but, 
ill-natured or obtuse, I 


frequently when I did 

not, perceive at all the 

not liking to appear 

laughed as heartily as anybody, especially as I 

found by these means I warded off a more 

frequent repetition of his jokes; for my hus- 
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band often kissed me affectionately, saying: 
‘* After all, you are a dear, good-natured little 
soul, and it is a pity to vex you and not let you 
have your own way.”’ 

I was very industrious, the busiest of house- 
keepers, and a good manager into the bargain ; 
that he was fain to admit, though he took a 
malicious delight in exposing any little ruse or 
makeshift to have something appear what it 
really was not, and give an air of elegance to 
an ordinary article. For instance, I had con- 
verted a soap-box into a very nice ottoman, 
and on one occasion, after introducing a lady, 
an old friend of his, whom I was very desirous 
to impress favorably, he managed to overturn 
it, so as to expose the rough underside, and 
said: ‘‘ Here, take a seat on the soap-box ; you 
will find it very comfortable, thanks to my little 
wife’s exertions.”’ 

I colored scarlet, as I saw a smile play about 
the mouth of my visitor, though she was too 
good-natured to wound my feelings by appear- 
ing to take notice of his remark. He would 
persist in styling my well-meant efforts in the 
production of curtains and other ornamental 
arrangements as “‘ finery,’’ ‘‘toggery,’’ and the 
like, that savored somewhat of disrespect for 
the articles themselves; and he never seemed 
fully to appreciate the grace of a well-looped 
window-curtain; he straightened them back 
with a ruthless disregard to symmetry, and 
never seemed to make any progress in acquiring 
habits of arranging things to the best advan- 
tage. Nevertheless, he was an excellent hus- 
band and father, and I have always been 
grateful for his faithful kindness to me and 
mine through sickness and health. 

The nearest that I ever came to think him 
unkind or too regardless of my feelings was 
upon the occasion, some months after my mar- 
riage, of his brother’s first visit to our house. 
I had never seen any of his family. I forgot 
to state that I was in the habit of making these 
extra exertions in the way of producing all 
uncommon effects when he was absent from 
home on business. Then I made everything 
yield to that, and gave myself up to the free- 
dom of loose dresses, abandoned for the time 
all little feminine artifices of dress, and regu- 
larly ‘‘ boned down to it,’’ as our old house- 
keeper and woman-of-all-work styled it. 

I had a new carpet to make, and an old one 
to be turned and pieced, and renovated gene- 
rally. Idid not expect my husband home 
until evening, possibly not until the next day. 
Betty and I were deep in the mysteries of long 
seams and carpet stitch—dinner quite a foreign 








affair in our cabinet for that day. My sleeves 
were rolled up, my hands ‘‘ crocked,”’ and face 
‘*smouched,’”’? as Betty remarked, when the 
door opened and my husband entered, followed 
by a gentleman I had never seen, whom he 
introduced as his brother. 

I was thunderstruck. All my visions of the 
fine impressions that I desired and intended to 
make upon his family of the grandeur and dig- 
nity of my own completely overthrown. And, 
in the midst of all, there flashed throngh my 
mind and heightened my confusion, the thought 
of the lateness of the hour (it was dinner-time 
then), cad the impossibility of getting anything 
respectable in the way of dinner at that time 
without the aid of a regular market, for my 
husband’s first family visitor. 

I blushed crimson, neck and arms partook of 
the suffusion, and I am sure I looked more like 
a boiled lobster than a pretty young wife of 
twenty. I tried to utter some sound, but the 
words stuck in my throat. I heard my husband 
say: ‘* Speak louder; old ladies are, you know, 
sometimes quite hard of hearing.”’ Ithought I 
should choke. I knew his brother was deaf, 
at least I thought I had heard him say so. I 
darted an indignant look at him, for the impu- 
tation increased my embarrassment still more ; 
and when his brother repeated his salutation 
in a voice loud enough to raise the dead—‘‘ I 
say how are you, madam? I’m very happy to 
make your acquaintance’’—I shouted back ina 
corresponding tone, as one might who was just 
coming out of a fit of hysterics— 

‘¢Thank you, sir, I am very well, and happy 
to see you.’”’ Whata fib! 

He started back, as my shrill treble pierced 
his ears. 

‘‘ Bless my life, what a voice! Has the woman 
swallowed a tin trumpet ?’’ he exclaimed in an 
aside to my husband; ‘‘she must think me as 
deaf as she is herself.” 

‘*T am not deaf at all,’’? Istammered, putting 
down my sleeves and preparing to leave the 
room. 

‘*Not deaf,’’ he asked in the same key as 
before ; ‘‘then why do you shout so loud ?” 

‘* Because I thought you were so,’’ I replied, 
lowering my voice to its natural pitch. 

‘*Pshaw!”’ he said, coloring with vexation ; 
‘‘that’s one of your stupid practical jokes, 
Tom. Excuse me, madam.’’ 

I laughed, and made my escape from the 
room, my family pride and dignity fairly upset. 
I was vexed and angry, though I tried not to 
show it. I thought my husband might have 
informed me of his brother’s visit. But every- 
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thing seemed to go wrong that day. I would 
have been glad to make amends for my own 
disarray by a well ordered dinner, but there 
was really nothing inthe house. I had some 
soup left from the day before; I told Betty to 
warm it over, and she, thinking to ‘‘ liven it up 
a bit,’ as she said, let the cover fall off, and 
nearly the whole contents of the pepper-box 
went into the kettle. 

‘‘O dear! misfortunes never do come singly,” 
I exclaimed, ready to cry from vexation; ‘‘ how 
could you be so careless, Betty ?” 

I had better been silent, for this made her 
cross, and I found I had only added one more 
weight to my troubles. 

I was in despair when she brought out the 
remains of the joint of meat left from yester- 
day’s meal. I made a good rich cup of coffee— 
that I was sure of, for I prepared it myself; 
there was a dish of cold baked beans and a very 
small piece of pork. I surveyed it ruefully, 
almost tearfully ; but I arranged a snow white 
tablecloth of fine damask and spread my table 
with the utmost neatness, and laid out on a 
side table my best china cups and saucers, and 
my best silver; but all would not do to cover 
the deficiencies, and no amount of exertion 
could make a nice dinner out of my pork and 
beans, bare mutton joint and peppery soup, 
which, though I had done my best a-skimming, 
nobody out of the Thompsonian practice could 
tolerate. 

I was too bashful to attempt any apology. I 
felt ready to sink when I saw my new brother- 
in-law, after taking a few spoonfuls, push the 
plate away, and hastily swallow some water. 

‘Why, Mary, what have we here?’’ said 
my husband, following his example, while the 
tears came into his eyes as he looked up, half 
strangled. 

I stammered out something about not ex- 
pecting anybody to dinner; and then, perceiv- 
ing my blunder, tried to cover it by offering 
some excuse for Betty’s carelessness. 

I saw my husband make a wry face over the 
beans; they had a slightly burnt flavor, not 
enough to actually ruin them—but oh! is there 
a young housekeeper who cannot appreciate 
my sufferings? The coffee was unmistakably 
rich and delicious, and the bread and butter 
were white and sweet. 

But the crowning disaster was yet to come, 
through my weakness of trying to make the 
Perhaps, now that I have had 
sO many lessons and so much experience, I 


best of things. 


may call it by another name, and say it arose 
from the foolish love of making things appear 








better than they were—in fact, something they 
were not. In plain English, love of display had 
tempted me to purchase this handsome, showy 
tureen, because, having one handle broken off, 
I could get it at about half price. I thought I 
could fasten it on with cement, and make it 
sufficiently secure; at all events, the desire to 
possess so handsome an article had overcome 
my prudence, and I had bought it, instead of a 
plain, substantial one, and this day my morti- 
fication was to be complete by means of it. 

When Betty came to remove the things to 
place our humble dessert, which consisted of a 
good plain pie, and some apples and dried fruit, 
upon the table, to my horror and consternation, 
the cemented handle gave way, and the tureen 
slipped from her hand, and the contents went 
pouring over the table, spattering upon and 
smearing the clothes of our guest, and trickling 
down upon the nice carpet. 

Betty, whose temper was never one of the 
sweetest, forgot herself entirely, and exploded, 
venting the little spite she had been nursing 
for the past hour upon me. 

‘There, I told you, Miss Barnard, that would 
happen some day. ‘ Pound foolish, and penny 
wise.’ I never see any good come of puttied 
things yet; always waste more in the end. A 
good plain white dish ’d be a nuff sight better ’n 
one of them gilt and flowered things.”’ 

I knew well enough what my husband thought 
on the occasion, for he had many times, and in 
so many ways, tried to impress upon my mind 
the value of plain, substantial worth over out- 
ward show of any kind that I was humbled and 
He hated pre- 
tension of any sort, and nothing disturbed and 


mortified beyond expression. 


harrowed him like an attempt on my part to 
make things appear what they were not. I 
burst into a flood of tears, and left the room. I 
had plenty of leisure to reflect on my folly before 
I saw his brother again. 

I discovered afterwards that he was more 
matter-of-fact, and hated outside show more 
heartily than my husband, and he would have 
liked me all the better for my blackened fingers, 
soiled with henest labor, if I had not been so 
weak as to be ashamed of it; and would hear- 
tily have relished my pork and beans, if they 
had been put on the table well cooked, and the 
truth told frankly, that I had nothing else, and 
was too busy to think about it. It was the 
useless attempt at display, and to make a show 
of something I did not possess that made him 
think that ‘‘ Brother Tom had made a fool of 
himself, and married a girl for her pretty face, 
who had no common sense.”’ 
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I have gained a good deal of experience since 
that time, thanks to my husband’s kindness 
and forbearance. He has persuaded me that 


it saves a great deal of time and trouble, to 


say nothing of the morality of the subject, to 
pass things for just what they are worth, and 
to avoid seeming of every description. 


HARD TIMES. 


BY CARRELLA. 


Sue sat in her pleasant back parlor—a fair, 
smiling, little wife, with deep blue, shining 
eyes, and a kindly mouth whose smiles were 
very sweet and frequent. Singing, she sat by 
the cradle of her first child, and, while her 
busy little hands were fashioning some tasteful 
garment for her babe, her loving eyes sought 
the sleeping face before her with all a mother’s 
tenderness of look and smile. 

The shadows of the early day yet contrasted 
with the strong, clear morning lights; but one 
rich flood of sunshine poured in at the east 
window and brightened the pleasant room. 
The young mother sang to herself many a 
sweet, happy song as she rocked the cradle of 
her little one. The door opened suddenly— 

** Miriam, all is lost !’’ 

She looked up to meet the troubled gaze of 
her husband bent full upon her. The glad 
song died upon her lips, and a smile, half sor- 
sowful, half pleading, buried the happiness that 
late had shone. 

**All?”? She rose as she spoke, to come 
closely to his side, saying, with anxious ten- 
all lost? go 


derness — ‘‘ Is Must our home 


too ?’’ 

** Everything, if my debts are honestly paid.’’ 
Here the speaker threw himself despondingly 
upon the seat his wife had left, and buried his 
**O Miriam !”’ 

She came up to his side. ‘‘ Don’t, John; 
it will all be well. Youshall pay all, honestly ; 
the house must go, then you will be independ- 


face in his hands. 


ent of every one, and we will commence again !”’ 

‘* But you, Miriam, you and pet ?” 

‘** Never fear for us, my husband ; we shall be 
We will take some little place, and 
Don’t give up so, 
Her pitying 


happy ! 
you can be clerk again. 
John; look up, be comforted !” 
tears were raining down upon his bowed head, 
her soft hands touched his heated brow, and 
tender, loving words fell from the lips that had 
unkind look or word since 
he had called her wife. 


never known an 

He was comforted. It had been the deepest 
trouble of ail—the thought of her privation ; 
and now that she spoke so cheerfully, he felt 


his heart rebound from the shock of his first, 
great trouble, and Hope smiled again. He 
could do anything, he could be independent 
yet again; he knew it, and he rose up to fold 
the dear wife in his strong arms with a hopeful 
smile. 

‘* Miriam, darling, you shall never suffer for 
my despondency. You are anoble, true-hearted 
wife as ever man had. Thank God! I do not 
mind it now. It was hard, just when I was 
fairly started in business, and the future looked 
so promising; but it is nothing now. I have 
you both left to bless me. Dear wife, God is 
good |”” 

There were tears in the eyes of the strong 
man as he whispered the last words above his 
sleeping child. He kissed them both, the child 
and mother, then, with new strength and faith 
in the future, he hurried away to the outside 
world, where all was trouble and vexation. He 
had much to discourage, much to annoy and 
distress him, but the will and the heart were 
strong, both buoyed by the gentle influences 
that shone in his home. 

With the evening came the bare facts of his 
He had looked the whole loss plainly 
He had summed up his liabilities, 


failure. 
in the face. 
and it was now all plain walking thenceforth. 
He found by a careful estimate that, by the 
sale of his house and what stock he had on 
hand, he could pay every cent, but it would 
leave him penniless. He was energetic, straight- 
forward, and honorable, consequently there 
was but one course open to him. His wife was 
right, he must take a clerkship; but where to 
obtain one when so many were out of employ- 
ment by so many failures? Never mind, he 
could do something. ‘‘ Street-sweeping, 
said to himself, ‘‘is honorable, if by that I can 
support my family.’’ To be sure he did not 
yet fully realize the difference in his cireum- 
stances, but he neverwould, for, strong-hearted 
and hopeful, with every good influence to spur 
him on, this trouble would pass over lighter to 
him than to many a man less happily consti- 
tuted and surrounded. 

It was late ere he turned from the counting- 
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room to seek his home. The lamps were all 
shining, and the stars looked down with clear 
and peaceful light. With hurried step he neared 
his home. Ah, it was not his home now, that 
handsome dwelling with its richly curtained 
windows sending forth a warta subdued light 
upon the night. But that which was the real 
home—the smile of affection, the baby wel- 
come—nothing but death could take away. 
He thought of the gentle kindness of his wife 
in that first moment of trial and despondency, 
and how bravely she had cheered him with the 
hope her own heart knew. 

She met him at the door, holding her babe 
up for the welcome kiss, saying, cheerfully— 

‘* Why, John, how late you are! Nelly and 
I have sat in the window so long we were 
really frightened about you. Come, tea is all 
ready.” 

The table was laid in the back parlor. Drawn 
up before the cheerful fire, with everything 
arranged in the most tasteful and symmetrical 
manner, it was a pleasant sight to the tired 
man. 

Miriam sat down to the table, busying her- 
self in turning the tea, and all the time talking 
in a light, happy tone of the occurrences of the 
day. Although her husband joined cheerfully 
in the conversation, it pained him to see her so 


gay, for he feared she little understood how 


many pleasures must be denied her in their 


altered circumstances. Tea over, she rose, 
smilingly— 

‘* Here, John, take baby.’’ 

‘Why don’t you ring for Susan to clear the 
table? I want to talk with you.’’ 

‘Wait a little while.”’ 

So, fluttering about, she carried out the tea 
things, restored the room to order, and- then 
left them together. 

She was gone some time. Baby had played 
with papa almost enough, and her blue eyes 
looked very sleepy, while the little rosy mouth 
quivered ominously before mamma came in. 

‘* Now, give me baby; poor child, how sleepy 
sheis! Kiss papa good-night, little pet—there, 
now for a nice sleep.’’ 

She was undressing the child. Mr. Flem- 
ming sat in the shadow and watched the pro- 
cess—watched her while she folded by the little 
things, and taking Nelly in her arms leaned 
back in her chair, singing sweetly and socth- 
ingly— 

**Good-night, my darling, 
Mother’s sweet love! 


’ 


Hush thee, dear baby,” ete. ete. 


Ah, it reminded him of hisown mother! The 








good, patient, loving mother that watched his 
infancy ; who had been so true to him through 
all the years of his restless and not too steady 
youth ; to whom he owed all the strength of 
principle and uprightness of his nature as well 
as the tenderness that becomes a man towards 
those dependent on his kindness. 

The good mother—how she would have sor- 
rowed over his present loss, but how she would 
have smiled at his despondency! How all her 
teachings rose before him as he heard the dear 
old nursery song sung to his child ! 

At last Nelly fell asleep, and was laid gently 
down upon her little bed, while the mother 
lingered above her child, smoothing the blanket 
over the little form, and gazing down on the 
rosy face with unspeakable tenderness of eye 
and lip; then, leaving a kiss upon one dimpled - 
hand, she came to her husband. 

‘‘Now, John, tell me a//, What are your 
plans ?”’ 

When it was all plain to her, when he told 
her how everything must go to his creditors, 
and he had as yet no way open for support, he 
feared to see her troubled; but oh, a woman’s 
heart is strong and fearless where she loves! 
She only glanced at her child with a hopeful 
smile, and said nothing. 

‘¢ But do you not fear? My brave wife, you 
cannot realize such a change !”’ 

‘Why should I fear? I have you, my hus- 
band; we are both young and well; we shall 
not suffer.’’ 

‘¢ But, Miriam, have you thought how simply 
we must live? How hard your duties must be, 
poor little wife ?”’ 

‘‘ Never fear for me. See, I have sent Susan 
and Mary away, and I got the tea and did the 
dishes, and my hands are not tired.’’ 

‘¢ Why, Minnie !”’ 

‘And I could not ring for Susan when you 
asked me to. I’ll be Susan, now. ‘ Will I 
suit yees ??? Tere she dropped a low courtesy, 





with an expression of almost childish delight 
at his wonder. 

Well, in a few days the house was soid, and 
John Flemming took his wife away ‘‘down 
town’’ to board in a Scotch family of no preten- 
sion, but of respectability and rea! kindness of 
heart. One little room only was theirs, but it 
was pleasant; not so much for the prospect 
from the two large windows, fer that was only 
a limited one of brick buildings and crowded 
streets, but for the sunshine that shone within. 
Two or three pictures hung on the wall, pre- 
sents made in the early days of their marriage ; 
one of them a landscape, the others little chil- 
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dren with lovely faces. On a ‘‘what-not’’ in 
the corner stand their books, and various little 
ornaments lie scattered among them. On the 
mantel, over the grate, are a few shells, and on 
the dressing-bureau a few china bottles. The 
carpet is bright in color and cleanliness; the 
bed in one corner is spread with white; white 
curtains drape the windows; a sweet-faced 
presider over ail, and a baby. Are these not 
enough to brighten such a room ? 

John found a situation as book-keeper, with 
a very small salary, ’tis true; but, as Miriam 
says, ‘This panic will be over soon; then he 
can do better.”’ 

Many of Miriam’s old friends profess to feel 
the profoundest pity for her ‘‘terrible misfor- 
tune ;’’? but then they never come to see how 
she bears it. Perhaps if they should they 
would have less pity. Probably they stay 
away for fear of their own overpowering feelings 
of sympathy and grief! Some of them are in 
great danger of suffering a like misfortune. 
The storm, alas! is not yet over. Perhaps, 
then, they will go to condole with ‘‘ poor, dear 
Mrs. Flemming, who lives in that out-of-the-way 
place.’? Wouldn’t they be astonished, though, 
could they see the serenely happy face of Min- 
nie Flemming as she sits at her sewing, singing 
so merrily? I wonder if they would not be 
surprised to see her, as I do, sitting by her 
husband, when his evening’s work is over, 
reading from some book her needle has earned, 
or working while he reads or converses? What 
a marvel her innocent joy would be that 
prompted the words: ‘*Oh, John, I am so 
happy with you! I thought it would be hard 
to leave our old, dear home; but I said, for 
your sake, I would never let you know my 
grief, and now I think J have none! To think 
I am so glad that my needle can help you to 
some pleasure! I never worked for you before ; 
I am so glad I can!”’ 

Happy heart! Do you not see, O ye wives 
and mothers, whose old homes are taken from 
you, how sweet a blessing hope and love may 
be? And though I have taken a medium case 
as an example from the great multitude of 
sudden adversities that are now saddening our 
land, is there not some balm to be found even 
in the bitterest lot? I know of much distress 
—God knows my heart bleeds for the sufferers ; 
but I believe in hope and faith as the great 
shapers of destiny, if both are hallowed by the 
influence of true love. Love is a great light to 
walk by, and humanity is better for its constant 
shining. Mothers, daughters, sisters, encourage 
by example and loving words; seek to share 








the burden, and it will not come so heavily that 
it cannot be borne. Oh, mothers, if you only 
knew what an influence yours is upon your 
childrerf, the millennium might stride on to meet 
us with a hastened step! Believe me, it is not 
romance, this true affection that cheers and 
blesses life when the billows are wild and high ; 
it is reality, if you will make it so, and a blessed 
one. Try, then, whether in adversity or pros- 
perity, to keep the light of loving sympathy 
burning clear within your homes. For this 
life is not all, but the influence of our surround- 
ings goes with us into the hereafter. 





MAN NEVER SATISFIED. 
BY FREDERIC WRIGHT. 
Far down beneath the mighty sea, 
Where coral mountains rise, 
Unawed by danger fearlessly, 
Man seeks the pearly prize: 
Unmindful of the sparkling gems 
That hourly meet his sight— 
The crystal teur of gratitude, 
The smile of fond delight! 


With ceaseless toil and watchful care, 
With firm, untiring hand, 


He seeks for golden treasures rare 
Amid the rocks and sand ; 

And after all, how valueless 
The paltry treasure won, 

When placed beside the sterling gold 
Of actions kindly done! 


The morning sun finds him abroad, 
The noontide brings no rest; 

And evening hath an added care, 
To lay upon his breast ; 

The midnight lamp is burning dim, 
Yet all unsatisfied ! 

Man calls impatiently for joy, 
While standing at his side. 


Would he have music, there are songs 
Abroad on every gale; 

Art thirsty, there are countless springs 
Whose waters never fail. 

The poor man’s blessing is a note 
From nature’s golden lyre— 

Who soothes the suffering and sad 
Hath glorious attire! 


Then let the ruby of thy love 
In every action shine, 

The pearl of self-denial be 
The loadstone of the mine. 

So thou shalt win without a stake, 
Or risk of forfeiture, 

And reap a harvest without toil 
As rich as it is sure! 


OOH 
TrveE friends are like true diamonds—scarce 


but precious. False ones, like the leaves of a 
forest—without number. 
































MR. FITZQUISITE—RECEIVES CALLS. 


BY THB AUTHOR OF ‘‘MISS SLIMMENS.’’ 


Ir I were not afraid to try it, I’d horse-whip 
that Bangs! I should have done it yesterday, 
if he hadn’t scared me out of it. I believe he 
knew that I meant to, and so every time I went 
to say a word he would take a step towards me, 
and kept me backing out, till the first thing I 
knew I found myself on the pavement. Gwa- 
cious, but Iwas mad! I’d have made him felt 
it, if he hadn’t have been so much stronger 
than I, and so audaciously cool. Pretty scrape 
he’s got me into! Got me married to that 
hideous old thing, just to get rid of her them- 
selves. I see now why Miss Evelyn was so 
highly amused; it was me she was laughing 
at, instead of that aunt of hers. Wanted to 
shake her off; expense to ’em, I s’pose. Well, 
if they think J’m going to take care of her, 
they ’re doosedly mistaken; she ’ll starve be- 
fore I pay for her bread and butter. Three 
dollars and fifty cents! My gwacious! I thought 
I should expire on the spot! I wouldn’t have 
submitted to her gentle caresses for three dol- 
lars and fifty cents apiece. Mrs. Fitzquisite! 
Mrs. Fitzquisite! it drives me crazy to think of 
it. I walked the floor half the night, last night. 
Mrs. Fitzquisite, indeed ! 

I’d have frightened the woman out of ever 
daring to tell of it, if Bangs hadn’t happened 
in justas hedid. Taking Evelyn out sleighing, 
and met us in the hall of the hotel; and my 
interesting bride must go into hysterics, and 
tell them how I was treating her. They wanted 
her to go home in their conveyance ; but no, 
she stuck to me to the last; boo-hooed on the 
very steps of the Mudge mansion, because I 
didn’t take her home with me. I’d look well 
promenading Fifth Avenue with that green 
merino dress hanging on myarm. Make quite 
a sensation among the fellahs—haw ! 

Who can that be, coming tomy room? Good 
gwacious! what if it should be her! Itis! I 
hear her asking Nora which is the number, and 
that girl will be sure tosay I’min. Ill lock 
the door. There, of course she heard me lock- 
ing it, and I shouldn’t wonder if she raised a 
row in the house. I’ll keep still as long as I 
oan, anyhow. 

That’s eighteen times she ’s knocked. 
been peeping through the keyhole for the last 
She won’t see much to gratify 


She’s 


ten minutes. 


her—small mirror, cheap bed, old carpet, and 














her husband in the corner where she can’t see 
him at all. She evidently believes I’m here, 
or suspects it. What’s that she’s whispering? 
‘* Darling Frederic, I forgive you all; let me 
in.’’? Perhaps I will when I can’t keep you out 
any longer. It’s terrible to have such an old 
tiger as that in love witha fellah! That ’s one 
of the penalties for being so irresistible—aw ! 
I’ve always been troubled by having the girls 
in love with me; that is, the poor girls, for I’d 
have been glad enough to have caught a rich 
one. These rich women always take to some 
scarecrow. I wonder what she thinks of my 
curling-tongs? she must have a good view of 
No doubt she thought 

I do wish she’d go 


them from the keyhole. 

my hair curled naturally. 
away before the boarders begin to come home 
They ‘ll wonder what I’ve got a wo- 
Pass her off 


to tea. 
man hanging around the door for. 
for a washerwoman after my linen or a seam- 
stress after some shirts to make. If she’s got 
on that green merino, there ’ll be no difficulty 
in the matter. ‘‘Mr. Fitzquisite, let me in; 
please let me in. I will not hug, I will not 
Only let me come in a moment 
Poor soul! I don’t suppose she 


even kiss you. 
and see you.”’ 
ever had a kiss in her life, except the four I 
gave her when I was trying to persuade her out 
of a thousand dollars which she hadn’t got. 
She must have been almost as astonished as 
I was myself upon that surprising occasion ; 
and just as we both of us had made ourselves 
as ridiculous as possible, along comes Bangs to 
enjoy the joke. That pays me for hanging on 
to a confounded high-flown fellah that didn’t 
want me. I wish I’d have struck him yester- 
day. I should, if he’d only have stood still 
and let me; but he kept coming towards me, 
so I couldn’t get a good chance. 

There are the boarders beginning to come in, 
and still she stands there knocking and calling. 
I wish Nora would turn her out. I’m ina 
pretty fix, cooped up in this corner, not daring 
to stir. There comes Nora; inquiring about 
her staying so long atethe door; thinks I must 
have fallen asleep, as she didn’t notice me 
going out. I’m sorry now that I didn’t pay 
Nora a dime the other day; she’s been curt 
enough since, and I’ve got to make friends with 
her if that woman keeps coming to bother me. 
She’s done a good many errands for me, and 
379 
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l’ve never made her a present yet. I must 
give her something this very evening. I don’t 


like to spare money, and I have nothing suita- 
ble. I might give her a bottle of Hair Tonique, 
but I don’t fancy having a servant smelling of 
Why, even the club fellahs 
haven’t the secret of that perfumery! She 
couldn’t wear my worn-out cravats and old- 
There ’s that pair of pants; 
they are a beautiful color, and scarcely frayed 
or soiled, but not baggy enough for the fashion ; 
they would be of no use to her, either. I ’¥e got 


my perfumery. 


fashioned collars. 


a galvanized ring—got cheated myself in it— 
I'll give her that, and if I can’t get along with- 
out, I'll follow it up with half a dollar. Why 
on earth don’t she start the woman off? 

There goes the tea-bell! Ill stay here till I 
starve before I ’ll give her a chance at me. 

Gone at last, thank my stars. I ’ll venture 
out and get Nora to bring me a cup of tea. 
What you laughing at, Nora? Wish me joy? 
What for? You neverdreamed of it? dreamed 
of what, Nora? ‘That I had a bride, and such 
a swate, young ilegant thing at that.’’ Why, 
what did that old thing tell you? If she said 
Id married her, she just said it to get you to let 
her remain. Fact is, it’s an old aunt of mine 
that I’ve borrowed money of, and the stingy 
thing wants it back. Come in here, Nora, and 
see what a splendid ring I’ve got for you. 
You ’ve done me a good many favors since you 
eome, and I’ve been thinking for some time of 
Let me see if it 
fits your finger—fits it to a T, my deah; and 


making you a small present. 


now ifthat aunt of mine comes bothering around 
again, you be sure and give me due warning. 
You see, I hav’n’t the money to pay her, just 
yet, and she’s an awful dun. 
into my room I[’ll never get her out again. 
You mustn’t 
it isn’t your business, you 


If she once gets 


That ’s what you’re a thinking? 
think, my deah ; 
What a small hand you ’ve got, Nora; 
the ring sets it off charmingly. 
some toast and tea, and be sure that I’m not 
at home when my aunt happens to call. 


know. 
Go, get me 


By gwacious! life has become an intolerable 
Even my cigah is no longer 
If ever there was a per- 
fectly wretched young fellah, it’s me. I think 
seriously of going out West and hiring myself 
out to some farmer; but that woman would 
track me if I went to California. I don’t be- 
lieve even salt water would throw her off the 
scent; she’s worse than a blood-hound. I’d 
enlist, if it wasn’t forthe danger. Besides, the 
smell of gunpowder always had a bad effect 


burden to me! 
any comfort to me. 
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upon my nerves. Pity—great pity! it’s such 
a loss to the country, not seeing me in regi- 
mentals. They ’d give me an officer’s commis- 
sion, I know, just for the sake of seeing me in 
my uniform. ‘The gallant Colonel Fitzquis- 
ite’? wouldn’t sound bad in the papers; but 
you see, she'd hearof it, and be more infatuated 
with me than ever; and then, as I said, there’s 
the danger! If I thought there wouldn’t be 
any fighting, I wouldn’t mind it ; I might over- 
come my dislike to be near fire-arms, though it 
always makes me fidgety to have a pistol any- 
where in the vicinity. 

That woman haunts me like a spectre. For 
the last two weeks I’ve had no peace of my 
life; the ‘‘woman in white’? was nothing to 
it; my woman is in green, miserable, mocking 
green—a green merino, draggled around the 
bottom, and with fringe on the sleeves. She 
doesn’t wear hoops—she wears a hoop, one hor- 
rid, stiff protuberance around the bottom of her 
skirt—a plaid shawl and a iast year’s bonnet, 
so small that it does not hide one feature of 
her abominable face. And to think she had 
the effrontery to walk straight up to me, when 
I was promenading Fifth Avenue, with Bliss, 
and my new overcoat, and catch hold of my 
arm and ask where her dear Frederick had 
been keeping himself. Bliss just looked at her 
in astonishment, and then burst out laughing, 
and went off and left us. I’d have given her 
a thrashing with my rattan, if I hadn’t known 
she ’d have complained to the police and got 
me in the reports, and so blown the affair all 
over town. One thing is certain, I’ve got to 
leave the city, I never can stand it; the fellahs 
begin to look queer when I meet ’em; though, 
as for that, I hav’n’t been out of my room for 
three days, not even to take my meals. 

I’ll go to a new place and begin life over 
again. Perhaps my appearance in a new circle 
will attract more attention than it does here ; 
a new broom sweeps clean. Before my clothes 
are out of style 1 may have succeeded in fasci- 
nating some girl as handsome as she is wealthy. 
I believe I’ll try Cincinnati; I’ve heard there 
were lots of girls there, with rich fathers, and 
uncommonly pretty and dashing. Not that I 
care so much about beauty; my own good 
looks will suffice for the family; but I'd like 
her to have an air about her. Yes! I’ll pack 
up quietly to-morrow, and slip off in the evening, 
without telling any one in which direction I am 
going. That’s theonly plan. It looks so pro- 
mising it quite cheers me up; believe I'll look 
in the glass; hav’n’t hardly had a glimpse of 
myself to-day ; felt too down-heartéd to curl 
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my hair. He! he! think you'll make your 
way among the young ladies of Porkopolis, 
Mr. Frederick Fitzquisite. You’ve made one 
mistake ; better luck next time ! 

My conscience ! what am I talking about? I 
am married ; I can’t marry again! no, not if 
one of the belles of the West should throw her- 
self at my feet ; I should not dare to accept the 
offer. That she-dragon would have me arrested 
for bigamy. So that’s gone up. I can’t realize 
it; it’s all like a hideous nightmare to me. 
She’s no bnsiness with me; she never shall 
have me. I’!] sue her for damages—damaging 
all my future prospects. I’ll have her arrested 
for obtaining a man under false pretences. But 
the fact is she didn’t pretend, it was Bangs who 
did the humbugging. She actually believed 
that it was a case of love at first sight with me— 
that I was enamored of her yellow trimmings 
and yellower face. Haw! but it is really as- 
tonishing to what lengths the vanity of some 
people will leadthem! I should have thought 
the fool would have known better. I wish I 
could by any possibility make myself so dis- 
agreeable that she would be willing to relinquish 
all claims on me; pity to be so confounded 
fascinating. I believe I’d be willing to sacrifice 
my hair, if I could get rid of her. 

There ’s somebody at the door now. It knocks 
like aman; but la! she’d resort to any man- 
ner of means to obtain an entrance. ‘‘ Plaze 
lit the gintleman in; he says he’s a friend of 
yourn.’’ That’s Nora giving me the hint, as 
she knows I admit nobody. 

Walk in, Tompkins—how do? howdo? I’m 
glad to see you. When did yon return to 
town? Well, yes, I am pretty careful who I 
admit to my quarters just at present. ‘‘ Ex- 
pecting the sheriff?’ Ohno! Iam not afraid 
of the sheriff—used to dodging Aim, old boy. 
It’s worse than a dun or a writ, this time, 
Tompkins ; it’s a dun, but it’s a done brown. 
I'd rather have all the sheriffs in the State 
after me than a woman. Thought I was fond 
of the fair sex? Well, I did use to be; but 
you see, my position towards them is changed. 
Tompkins! you are a friend of mine. I be- 
lieve I'll tell you what a scrape I’ve got my- 
Hush! don’t, speak 
above a whisper ; it’s a profound secret in this 
house. “Wish me joy!” Oh, don’t! don’t! 
that would be the unkindest cut of all. ‘‘Quar- 
relied already ?’? Yes, within half an hour 
after the ceremony. You see, she’s an old 
maid, ugly as mud and old as the hills. I can’t 
convey to your mind the faintest conception of 
how frightful she is. ‘‘ But rich.’’ Ah, Tomp- 
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self into—J/’m married! 








kins, there’s the rub. I’ve been making an 
ass of myself. What’s that? ‘‘ Didn’t require 
much labor.’”? Don’t be hard on me now when 
I’m in trouble. Of course I thought she was 
rich, or I shouldn’t have married her; and it’s 
turned out that she hasn’t money enough to 
buy herself a new dress. 

Hark! Excuse me a minute; I believe I 
forgot to turn the key, I was so surprised to 
see you back. Keep the door locked? Night 
and day; I’m not going to pay her board, 
when it’s more ’n I can do to pay my own. If 
I find I can do nothing else, and ever do come 
to terms with her, I’ll make her promise to go 
into some kind of business that will support us 
both. I wasn’t made for work, Tompkins; you 
can see it by my hands; those hands were 
made for wearing Alexander’s gloves, number 
sixes, and not for earning a living. J believe 
in giving the female sex the rights they want ; 
if they ’d like to go into the fancy store busi- 
ness, or the practice of medicine, or anything 
to get a comfortable living for as men, why 
shouldn't they ? 

Hush! didn’t you hear somebody at the key- 
hole? Fact is, I’m getting nervous ; it’s awful 
to be followed up by a scarecrow like that. 
I’ve stopped going out entirely ; for just at the 
very moment when I get where I’d rather see 
a demon than her, she comes bearing down 
upon me, her green sails set, and the orange 
ribbons of her bonnet streaming in the wind. 
She ’s dogging me to death. Thought I’d go, 
*bout a fortnight ago, to relieve my thoughts 
by seeing the ‘‘ School for Scandal.’’ Supposed 
she’d be too solemn to go to the theatre ; ima- 
gine my sensations when somebody slipped into 
the vacant seat beside me, and I felt a hand 
touching my knee, and heard a shrill whisper : 
‘* My darling Frederick, I forgive you all.’? Had 
a friend sitting on t’other side; fashionable 
fellah. He didn’t notice her, and there I sat in 
misery all the evening, afraid he would hear 
what was going on. She kept nudging me, and 
giggling at all the funny things. You know, 
when I go to the awpera or Wallach’s, there’s 
always so many glasses turned towards me, on 
account of my style—aw! and my hair, ete. 
It’s trying to a modest fellah, under any cir- 
cumstances; but that night I thought I should 
expire. I didn’t dare to get up and slip out, for 
I knew she ’d follow me, and attract the atten- 
tion of the house. I had to appear as indiffer- 
ent as possible, and try to put a stopper on 
her, by frowning at her awfully, whenever I 
had achance. Well, sir, what do you think? 
When it came to the closing scene, where the 
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gay young wife and the doting old husband 
make up, that hideous woman turned right 
round in the theatre, threw her arms about 
my neck, and blubbered: ‘‘ Ah, husband! why 
can’t you and I do so, too??? You ought to 
have heard the applause of the audience, and 
the whistling and groans of the boys in the 
gallery. How I shook her off and got out, I 
don’t know. The last thing I heard was those 
little imps groaning ‘‘ Ah, husband! O cracky!”’ 
And I knew nothing more till I found myself 
safely locked in my room. I haven't stirred 
out of it since. 

It’s dreadfully wearing on a fellah, such 
trouble of mind is. Don’t you think I’m get- 
ting thin? You see it prevents my marrying 
anybody else, and there ’s no. way in the world 
left for me to provide for myself. How’d I 
come to be taken in? Better ask Bangs that 
question. Confound Bangs! I’ve a notion to 
challenge him. Do you know whether he’s 
opposed to duelling on principle? If i thought 
he was, I’d send him a challenge. 

Another knock! it’s probably that infernal 
woman, coming to pester,me again. She’s 
attracted the attention of the lodgers already to 
such an extent that they’re always poking 
their heads out of their rooms to listen and 
laugh, every time they hear her in the hall. 
I’ve instructed the chambermaid, Nora, to 
say that she’s a stingy old aunt of mine, who 
has lent me money; but how muck of such a 
stery they believe is more than I know. I’m 


afraid I haven’t imposed upon their credulity — 


much, for she ’s told them all that she was Mrs. 
Fitazquisite, and that her husband was very 
cruel to her. He’d won her virgin affections, 
and now he was breaking her heart. I suppose 
it does go hard with the old thing. She can’t 
help loving me, you see; nowomancan. You 
ought to see her, Tompkins; it would do you 
good. Whoever’s there may knock till they ’re 
tired; I’m not going to run any risks. Aw! 
Nora again, ‘‘ wid another gintleman friend.’’ 
I wonder who it can be! Sit still, Tompkins ; 
probably one. of us fellahs. 

Mrs. Fitzquisite! the deuce! You sha’n’t 
come in—yousha’n’t! Help me hold the door, 
Tompkins; won’t you? If she gets in, I’m 


ruined. ’Cause she’ll keep possession, and I 
ean’t help it. What do you sit there laughing 
fur? h-e-l-p! 


Stronger than I, are you? Well, what of it? 
You ’re in at last, and now what are you going 
todo? Going to stay? Well, if you’re going to 
stay, I’m going toquit. You ’ll take possession 
of my property ? You ’re welcome to it, madam. 





I’ve got my curling-tongs, my hairbrush, and 
my Tonique in my pocket; my money, what 
there is of it, is in the same place. I’ve gota 
carpet-bag full:of shirts and cravats, and my 
best suit.is on my back. Iowe my landlady 
two weeks board, for which she is welcome te 
that empty trunk; while you, my dear lady, 
may retain as a souvenir of the past whatever 
old clothes may be at hand. You'll get a 
divorce? I hope so, madam. My only regret 
about that is that it will take you some time to 
do it. Impthe mean time I shall cultivate my- 
self i me and be ready for a new cam- 
paign when the field is open. 

Don’t hold on to me so. Come on, Tompkins, 
let us quit. Let go of me, I say ; let go of me. 
Hav’n’t you any modesty, to allow yourself to 
be seen by all these boarders choking me in 
that style ? 

Haw, Nora! you’re standing there giggling, 
I see. What on earth did you allow this per- 
son to get into my apartments for? I thought 
you were a friend of mine, Nora; I didn’t 
think you’d doso. Dol see that ring? Yes, I 
see it—what of it. It’s the one I gave you. 
**It’s pure brass, it is; like your face for giv- 
ing itto me. Gentlemen as wants their wives 
kept out of their aparthments, mustn’t be im- 
posing on the sarvants wid counterfeit jewelry. 
Och! but didn’t { make up my mind to let the 
cat out of the bag, the minit I was convinced 
that ye’d bin desaving me. A brass ring, in- 
dade; and ‘here it is, wid many returns of the 
same, and wishing you lots of comfort wid yer 
swate young bride.’”’ Oh, very well. If you 
don’t want it, let it alone; better go in and 
attend to the new lodger; she appears to be in 
abad way. Glad the landlady ’s ont this after- 
noon. Tell her she’s welcome;to the trunk. 

Good-bye, Mrs. Fitzquisite ; you ’re monarch 
of all you survey. Hope you'll enjoy yourself. 
If you want to wear the breeches, you can do 
it to yuur heart’s content--there ’s seven pairs 
in the pantry. The next time I marry I don’t 
think I shall get Bangs to pick out a wife for 
me. I start for California to-morrow, and if 
you don’t hear from me in three years you may 
consider yourself at liberty to marry the first 
man. yon can find who ’ll have you. 

Stop her, Tompkins, a minit, won’t you, till 
I get fairly out on the street; tiow, here goes 
for parts unknown, and a long farewell to the 
green merino. 


— «sees 


In taking revenge a man is but even with his 
enemy; in passing it over, he is his superior. 
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NOVELTIES FOR APRIL. 


Fig. 1.—Headdress for dinner or evening. 
Fauchon of blaek lace, relieved by a ruche of 


Fig. 1. 





blonde around the face. Bow of fuchsia-colored 
ribbon on the top; single fuchsias in velvet, 
with leaves, drooping at the side. 

Fig. 2.— Headdress for opera or concert. Front 
hair in close rolls or puffs ; the back hair brought 


Fig. 2 





down very smoothly to the neck, where it is | 
arranged in a series of close rolls, The head- 





dress is a cordon of mauve and black velvet, 
twisted together; aknot of short mauve plumes, 
with a star-like ornament in the centre, is placed 
directly on the top of the head. 

Figs. 3 and 4,—Habit shirt with collar anc 
sleeve to correspond. The sleeve has the pepu- 


Fig. 3. 





lar tongue-shaped ornament, formed by em- 
broidery and a frill of lace. 

Figs. 5.and 6.—Very-fashionable habit shirt, 
terminated by a frill around the throat. Sleeve 


Fig. 5. 





in one fall puff with frill; between the plaits 
of Valenciennes lace that form the frill, small 
bows of black velvet ribbon are placed, 
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Fig. 7.—Walking suit of Azurline 
blue foulard de laine, trimmed with 
blue silk and steel buttons. 





Fig. 8.—Walking-dress of Havana- 
colored silk, trimmed with ruchings of 
Magenta and black ribbon. 





Fig. 9.—White Marseilles walking- 
dress, braided with red braid, and 
trimmed with coral buttons. 
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Fig. 10.—Dress of light blue challie, trimmed with folds of 
blue silk. 
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| 
| PATTERNS FROM MADAME 
| DEMOREST’S ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 
Juiene Sleeve.—The upper part 
of the sleeve in two puffs sepa- 








rated by a double quilling. The 
other half of the sleeve is plain. 

Mutton Leg Sleeve.—F ull, and 
laid in box-plaits at the top, ter- 
minating in small buttons. The 
wrist is gathered up to the size 





which the hand can pass through, 
and finished with puffing. Above 
the wrist a second quilling is 





Fig. 11.—Rich green and white plaid silk skirt. White cor- | 


sage, and brefelles and belt of green corded silk. 


disposed in the form of a pointed 


| cuff, 





Misses’ Jacket.—This pretty 
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** cutaway”’ takes one and a half yards of ma- 
terial, in plain cloth, cashmere, or merino. It 
has a short skirt, pointed in front, and cut 
square on the hips. The sleeves are very 
pretty, rounded up and strapped over a full 
cambric undersleeve. Plain black velvet trim- 
ming, and vest of pigué, buttoned down the 
front, and with a little standing frill. 





Misses’ Fancy Jacket.—To be made of pigué, 
and trimmed with braid. 





French Zouave Jacket.—This elegant jacket is 
for matinee costume. 





Leon Coat.—White piqué, trimmed with buff. 








Franklin Coat.—This elegant little coat is 
suited toa child from six to nine years old, and 
requires one and a half yards to two and a half 
of material, according to the width, whether 
single or double. It is a neatly fitting sack 





pattern, with pieces set on under the arm, and 
up the back of the coat sleeve, which are 
scalloped, and bound and finished with buttons. 
The straps which ornament the sleeves and 
the front of the coat are composed of the ma- 
terial bound and trimmed with buttons. 





Yoke Apron, for a little boy or girl of two or 
three years. 

For a full description of the Science of Dress 
Cutting, see Godey’s Arm-Chair, 
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FANCY FICHU. 


Composrp of folds of white tulle, and trimmed 
with rose sublime ribbon edged with black lace 
and rows of white blonde, 





tipedins 
>> 


A TULIP JARDINIERE. 
(See engraving, page 328.) 

Materiale.—The frame-work of this very pretty orna- 
»ment is simply an empty biscuit-tin. Reel of 20 cotton ; 
two ounces of sea-green 12-thread, fleecy ; a half a yard 
of canvas, called elephant canvas, and two nails of that 
which has 12 double threads to the inch; two skeins of 
Magenta-colored Berlin wool; half an ounce each of 
crystal and white chalk beads, and sufficieut gold braid 
'to go in rows between eack row of wool, as in engraving. 


First fit the canvas to the tin by folding it 
round from the wide edge to the opposite edge. 
Cut the canvas an inch larger than the tin, 











after allowing for the turnings; now run a 
black thread along the canvas, where the bot- 
tom of the tin will come, on each side; now 
cut the ends to fit the canvas from the black 
mark upwards, and sew them tightly in. Now 
cut a piece of canvas rather longer than the 
outline of centre piece, place the canvas over 
the design, and with the brash and ink transfer 
the pattern on to the canvas. When dry, run 
the outline of shape with Magenta wool, and 
work fine overcast stitch all round. Now fill 
up in tent-stitch, and then sew on the beads; 
now cut the superfluous canvas off, and sew 
over the overcasting with same color wool, so as 
to leave a smooth edge; now place this on to 
the centre of front of the coarse canvas, and 
also a similar piece on the centre of the back. 
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(The ends require no design.) The wool-stitch 
with which the coarse canvas is covered is the 
Grecian herring-bone: first, two threads of 
canvas each way; for the second stitch, take 
two threads of canvas still, but one must be 
that which is already worked over. Leave a 
row of canvas for the gold braid to be sewed 
over, then another row of wool, and so continue 
till the whole is filled up. 


HANDKERCHIEF ENVELOPE. 
(See engraving, page 329.) 

TueEsE handkerchief sachets are extremely 
useful, especially in travelling or paying short 
visits from home. They are also very inex- 
pensive, and easily made, and form pretty and 








useful presents from young ladies to their 
friends, besides being well suited for contribu- 
tions to fancy fairs and charitable bazaars. The 
material of which the handkerchief envelope is 
made is white piqué, braided with any ingrain 
color, and worked down with wool drawn out 
of lengths cut from the same. In commencing, 
pass the end of the braid through a stiletto 
hole, fasten it down at the back, and finish with 
it in the same way. Although our design is in 
two parts, the whole of the envelope must be 
cut in one piece, the ends being left square 
and sufficiently long to meet in the middle, 
when, being sewn up, the points of the enve- 
lope lay over, and, being fastened with a button, 
the join is covered. The edge is finished with 
a strong buttonhole-stitch in the same wool. 





CHILD’S SLIPPER. 


TO BE DONE IN CHAIN-STITCH. 
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NARROW COLLAR, WITH ENDS TO CROSS IN FRONT. 





CUFF TO MATCH. 


To be worked in satin stitch and raised dots, with this, which should be placed in the but- 
on very fine cambric or muslin, and the edge in ton-holes, as shown in the illustration. 
button-hole stitch, with embroidery cotton, No. A stud or button, to correspond with that 
60. A large stud or button should be worn | wornwith the collar, should also fasten thecuffs. 








at 
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NEEDLE-BOOK IN CANVAS OR BERLIN WOOL. 
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Tuts little needle-book cover has a very 
pretty effect, if worked in the foliowing colors. 
The ground of the border, which forms the 
edge, in bright French blue, with the little pat- 
tern in white opaque beads; the ground of the 
inner square in a blue of the same brightness, 
but two or three shades lighter; the pattern in 
rich shades of scarlet. The small square in the 
centre is in shades of gold color; the ends of 
the four points of the star are in white beads. 
The pattern down the back is in dark crimson, 
on a light shade of the same for the ground. 
The canvas for this little article should be fine, 
and the beads selected to match, as, if they are 
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too large, the effect of the work is much injured. 
When the ornamental part of the work is com- 
pleted, a cardboard, the proper size, must be 
cut, over which the canvas must be stretched, 
and the edges turned over crimson; a silk 
lining must then be arranged in the inside, and 
sewed all around the edge; and a cord, either 
of blue or crimson, must be sewed round the 
edge to conceal the stitching. Three leaves of 
white cashmere, worked round with buttonhole- 
stitch, or pinked with a pair of scissors, must 
be laid in the inside, and tied in with a cord, 
which will complete this useful little article. 





BRAIDING PATTERN, 
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HEART-SHAPED EMBROIDERY BORDER. 





Tats border has 4 very elegant effect worked 
in two different ways, the first as an insertion, 
between tucks ; the second as a flounce, having 
the points of the hearts set round with a nar- 
row Valenciennes lace. Ladies who have leisure 
for the work will find that a flounce thus worked’ 
and edged, with the lace set on below the pat- 
tern, worked as an insertion, produces a dress 
of very superior style. The borders of the 
hearts have all a double line sewn over, leaving 
a division which is filled in alternately with 
holes and sewn-over vandyke lines. The flowers 
and sprigs of leaves in the interiors of each are 
in cut-out embroidery. 





WORSTED FLOWERS. 
CONVOLVULUS. 

Cur a circle in pasteboard exactly sixteen 
inches in diameter. Make with a punch a 
small hole exactly in the centre. Make twelve 
marks on the edge of the card, at precisely 
even distances one from the other, and pass 
twelve pieces of wire through the hole, over 
the edge of the card, and through the hole 
again, at exactly the places marked. You have 
thus twelve sides of wire, perfectly regular. 





Fasten these wires firmly together, and cut at 
the ends. 

Take yellow zephyr, attach an end to the 
wires at the hole in the card, pass this worsted 
round each wire once, back, and round the 
next, till you make the circle. Make eight 
rows in this way. Fasten on white worsted 
by slipping it under one of the yellow rounds, 
and make six circles of white; then fasten on 
pale pink, make three rows, then three of a 
deeper pink, then three still deeper, two again 
of the second shade, and then two of the light- 
est. Fasten off the zephyr, take the wire, and 
bend it to form a bow or cup-like flower, like 
the engraving. 





Take six light green pistils, and, passing 
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them through the base of the flower, attach 
them to a wire nine inches long; then finish 
by twisting green zephyr round this wire to 
form the stem. 

Blue or violet may be used instead of pink, 
if preferred, or the bouquet can contain one of 
each color. 


ANEMONE. 


The anemone is formed of four pink petals, 
exactly alike. These are made in the same 
way as the yellow ones of the pansy—that is, 
two inches long and two inches wide at the 
broadest part. 





Fasten to a stem nine inches long three large 
green pistils. Put the four petals round these 
pistils, fastening them lightly together. Twist 
green worsted round the stem. 


RANUNCULUS. 

The ranunculus has seven petals of a bright 
red. The mould for these should be one inch 
and a half wide, and the petal formed like those 
cf the pansy. 





The heart of the flower is of a deep maroon 
color. Make a circle of wire, and pass the 
maroon worsted across it until it is entirely and 
smoothly covered; then on the edge of this 
make small bunches of loops of green worsted, 
and between these place small yellow pistils. 
Fasten, out of sight, a stem, by putting four 
wires at regular distances on the circle which 
forms the heart, and twisting them together in 

VOL. LXIV.—-33 








the centre. Then sew the petals, as seen in the 
picture, to the maroon-colored circle. Cover the 
stem with green zephyr. 


SPONGE-BAG. 
(See engraving, page 331.) 

Materials.—Crochet cotton, No. 4; @ coarse crochet- 
hook, a steel netting-needle, and flat mesh three-quarter 
inch wide. 

Tuis pretty and useful little article is an 
improvement—as far as ornament is concerned 
—on some used in Germany and Switzerland 
for holding the sponge. It is to be suspended 
on a nail above the washstand. The foundation 
is round, in crochet, the size of a small er 
medium-sized plate; and above it is worked a 
bag or net, in netting, done backwards and 
forwards so as to leave an opening to put in 
the sponge. It is gradually decreased, so that 
a few stitches only are at thé top; and these 
are sewed to a strong band of tape, passed 
over the nail. A white china plate is slipped 
in, and rests on the crochet round. It is the 
most convenient and neatest repository for a 
sponge. 

Tur Rounp.— Eight ch, close into a round, 
and work one se on each stitch with one chain 
before it. 

2d.—* 1 sc under ch, 4 ch, * 8 times in the 
round. 

3d.—* 2 sc under ch of 4, 3 ch, 2 more se 
under same * 8 times. 

4th —* 3 te under ch of 3, 9 ch, * & times. 

5th.—* 6 sc, 7 ch, miss 6, * 8 times ; end with 
1 slip-stitch on first of 6 se. 

6th.—* 7 sc, beginning on the second of 6, 
and doing two in one for the last, which comes 
on a chain, 7 ch, * 8 times; end with slip- 
stitch. 

7th, 8th, and 9th.—Like 6th, increasing one 
in the number of the chain in the 7th and 9th, 
and one in the sc in the 8th, always ending 
with a slip-stitch, and commencing the round 
on the 2d of the sc stitches. The pattern being 
repeated 8 times, there will be an increase of 8 
in every round, 

10th.—Se, increasing 8 altogether. 

11th.—* 4 se under both sides of the stitch, 
14 ch, miss 4, de on 5th, 2 ch, miss 2, de, 2 ch, 
miss 2, dc, 2 ch, miss 2, de, 1 ch, miss 1 (of 
the 10th round), 4 more se as before, * 16 times. 
This makes as many veins or centres of leaves, 
round which you work in the next round, 
thus :— 

12th.—* 4 ch, se under the first, 2 ch, 4 ch, 
sc under next, and so on all round the veining, 
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but working twice in the loop at the*point ; 2 taken up half the stitches; work backwards 
slip on centre, 2 sc of the right in last round, and forwards closely in se for an inch and a 
between the veins, * 16 times. Fasten off. | half; then join to the remaining half of the 

13¢h.—2 sc under the loop at one point; then stitches. This crochet band is used to suspend 
as many chain, before joining to the next point, the net over a nail. 
as will make the work lie perfectly flat ; proba- 
bly about 15 will suffice. The 2 sc under the 
next point, and so on all round. 

14th.—Se. 

15th.—De, * 3 ch, de in the same stitch, 
miss 2, dc in the next, * repeat all round; end 
with 3 ch, de in same stitch as last de, slip- 
stitch on next de, and 2 ch. 

16th.—* dc, under ch, 4 ch, de under saine, 
* repeat this under every chain. 

17th.—Se under ch, * 3 ch, se under next 





SASH. 


chain, * all round. 

This mat supports the plate. Put a string in 
the centre, and tie it into a loop, long enough 
to go over your foot; then work the netted 


part, doing two stitches under every chain of 3. 
Work about four inches in honeycomb, going 
backwards and forwards; then plain netting, 


decreasing by taking two together every 8th 
stitch ; in the next row but one, every 7th; in 
the next but one every 6th; and so on, until 
only about 40 stitches are left, which are either 
sewed to a piece of broad tape (one-half to each 
end) or worked on a band of crochet, thus :— 

Do a row of sc, inserting the hook every 





time under one stitch of netting, till you have 
-20e eo __— 


EMBROIDERY. 
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NAMES FOR MARKING. 


LACE SPRIGS FOR SHAWLS, LACE SPRIGS FOR SHAWLS, 
DRESSES, ETC. DRESSES, ETC. 








THE CIALDINI APRON. 
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Tris apron is composed of a rich gray chiné moire. It is gored, and has an elaborate velvet 
plastron down the centre, cut out in diamonds, and trimmed with black lace and buttons, 
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BONBON BASKET. 


A.tnovuen the little article we are giving is 
called a bonbon basket, yet it is equally suit- 
able for all sorts of dried fruits, sweetmeats, 
etc. ete., serving also to decorate the table 
either for the after-dinner dessert, or for the 
refreshments of the evening party. The mode 
of making these baskets is as follows :— 

Take a white glazed paper and a colored 
glazed one—a pretty green, or a bright red, 
both look well; cut them into strips, exactly 
double the width intended to be shown, and 
fold them so that the two edges may just meet 
at the back of each strip; cut around in paste- 
board the size of a supper plate, lay the folded 
paper upon it, the colored one way and the 
white the other, weave them in and out, so as 
to keep the squares regular, tack round the 
edge of the pasteboard with a needle and thread, 
cut off the superfluous parts of the paper, sew 
a wire all round, slightly raising up and con- 
tracting the circle, carry each end of the wire 
over the top, and fasten so as to form a handle 
of the wire double; twist white and colored 
paper round this handle, securing the ends with 
a little strong gum-water; take strips of the 
white and strips of the colored paper, fold them 
down the middle, cut fine, open and curl, and 
carry these all round the edge of the basket ; 
take a little silver paper, cut it very fine, crimp 
it, and fasten it on the centre of the handle, to 
hang down like a fringe or tassel. 
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LACE SPRIGS FOR SHAWLS, DRESSES, 
ETC. ETC. 
(See engravings, page 395.) 

THESE sprigs may be worked either in ap- 
plique on net and muslin, or they may be worked 
on net in chain-stitch, the latter way being the 
most effective, and involving the least amount 
of work. Chain-stitch on Brussels net is a 
style of work extremely suitable for lace dresses, 
which are at all times elegant for evening, or 
even ball-room dress. A Brussels net shawl, 
covered over with these sprigs, with a border 
or full flounce round it, is likewise an article 
of costume extremely becoming and elegant. 
These sprigs are also suitable for embroidering 
on muslin, the flowers being worked in satin- 
stitch, and the leaves sewn round and filled in 
with point d’or. A net skirt, covered with 
these sprigs, has a very ornamental appear- 
ance. 





EMBROIDERY. 
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Receipts, We, 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE HAIR, EYES, TEETH, 
AND EXTREMITIES. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE EYES. 


When these organs are strong and naturally well 
formed, they may be left pretty nearly to themselves; 
bat when the sight is naturaliy in any way defective, 
some little management is required. It should be known 
that the conditions called short-sight and long-sight are 
not absolute disease, but are dependent upon mere alter- 
ations of form in the front of the eye, which are almost 
always born with theindividual possessing them. When, 
therefore, they exist, some little management is required 
in order to relieve the deficiency of sight, which in some 
cases is very annoying. 

The eye being an optical machine intended to throw 
an image upon the fine expansion of nervous tissue at 
its back, it follows that it must be made of a definite 
shape, and with its parts at certain known angles, in 
order to fulfil its office. In order, however, to under- 
stand the nature of its action, the ordinary laws regu- 
ating the transmission of light must be understood. 

These laws are as follows:— 

I. Light travels in straight lines so long as the medium 
through which it passes is of uniform density. 

Il, When the rays of light pass from a rarer medium 
uto a denser one, they are refracted towards a line 
irawn perpendicularly to the surface they are entering. 

III. When the rays of light pass from a denser medium 
into a rarer one, they are refracted from the perpen- 

dicular. 

IV. When rays proceeding from the several points of 
a luminous object, at a distance, fall upon a double con- 
vex lens, they are brought to a focus upon the other 
hole of it in such a manner that an inverted picture of 
the object is formed upon a screen placed in the proper 
position to receive it. 

V. The further the object is removed from the lens the 
nearer will the picture be brought to it, and the smaller 
will it be. 

VI. If the screen be not held precisely in the focus of 
the lens, but a little nearer or further off, the picture 
will be indistinct ; for the rays which form it will either 
not have met, or they will have crossed each other. 

The eye itself, as exhibited in man, is a most wonder- 
ful optical instrument, intended to form an exact image 
of surrounding objects upon the retina. For this pur- 
pose the rays of light, as they diverge from the several 
points of any object, and fall upon the front of the eye 
(cornea), are refracted by its convex surface whilst 
passing through it into the eye, and are made to con- 
verge slightly. They are brought more closely together 
by the crystalline lens, which they reach after passing 
through the pupil; and the refracting influence of this 
dense body, together with that of the vitreous humor, 
eccupying the space behind it, is such as to cause the 
rays issuing from each point to unite at a focus on the 
retina. In this manner a complete inverted image is 
formed, which represents a vertical section of the eye, 
and the general course of the rays in its interior. The 
retina is so thin as to be nearly transparent, and is 
spread over a layer of black pigment intended to absorb 
the rays of light and thus prevent a confusion of the 
image by a reflection of its points from one side to an- 
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other of the receding surface. Such is the simpleaccount 
of the eye as an optical instrument, beyond which it 
may be considered as consisting of certain parts intended 
to keep the machine in order, and also to correct its 
otherwise irremediable defects; but which need not be 
attended to by those who merely want to understand its 
management in health. 

The variations in formation already alluded to are 
chiefly two; in the first of which the cornea is too con- 
vex, and the refractive power is thereby made so great 
that the image of an object at a moderate distance is 
formed in front of the retina instead of upon it. When 
this is the case, in order to produce a distinct image, the 
object must be brought nearer to the eye, the éffect being 
to throw the picture upon the proper place, Such an 
eye is said to be myopic or short-sighted, and it can only 
be rendered efficient at average distances by the use of a 
concave lens in front of the cornea, the curvature of 
which is of such a furm as to neutralize the superfluous 
convexity of the cornea. On the other hand, if this part 
is too flat, and the refractive power of the humors is 
thereby rendered too low, the rays from an object, also 
at a moderate distance, will not meet upon the retina, 
but would form an image behind it, if it were not for 
the impediment atforded by the black pigment. The pie- 
ture is consequently indistinet, and can only be made 
clear by increasing the distance bet ween the eye and the 
object, or, as in the case of the short-sighted person, by 
placing a glass lens in front of the eye, but with an op- 
posite formation, its surfaces being required to be convex 
Such a condition is very common in old persons, who 
are scientifically said to be presbyopic, or, in common 
language, long-sighted. Sometimes the short-sighted 
person can see nothing distinctly unless it touches his 
nose; and, on the other hand, many old persons cannot 
see at all distinctly, even at the greatest practicable 
distance, without the aid of glasses; but this extreme 
state of flatness is not common, except as a consequence 
of an operation for the removal of cataract, which is 
almost always followed by a great demand for the opti- 
cian’s assistance. 

The accommodating power of the eye is a very remark- 
able property, and one which should never be lost sight 
of by those who have the management of young persons 
who are afflicted with short sight. We have not been 
able to ascertain with any certainty the exact nature of 
the contrivance by which this is effected, but that it 
exists is shown from the known powers of the eye, and 
from the nature of its mechanical structure. As previ- 
ously stated, the picture of a near object can only 
be distinct when formed at a greater distance behind 
the lens than the picture of a distant object. Conse- 
quently, when an eye can see both a near and a distant 
object equally clearly without moving its situation as 
regards them, and in a very short period of time, it 





follows that the instrument itself must have been al- 
tered in some one or more of its diameters or surfaces 
It is considered highly probable that in the human eye 
the lens is brought backwards and forwards according 
to the distance of the object ; but this is merely a theory, 
propounded as the most likely of the many which have 
been advanced, and not as being capable at present of 
distinct proof. It is upon the existence of the power of 
accommodation that any improvement in the short: or 
long sight can be expected; but with a knowledge of 
the possibility of its being called into play, no one should 
give glasses to a young person until they had tried how 
far his sight might be improved by its education. All 








short-sighted persons, however marked their defect, may 
by perseverance in using their eyes at the utmost limit 
of their powers call the accommodating power into play, 
and in process of time it will most materially aid them 
It is in this way that the mariner is enabled to discern 
ships or other objects at a vast distance beyond that at 
which they are visible to an ordinary person; and, in 
the same way, a microscopist educates his eye until it 
accustoms itself to see minute objects which defy the 
scan of the unaccustomed organ of vision. When the 
defect is so great that there is no hope of ever dispensing 
with the use of a lens, it is of little consequence to edu- 
cate the eye; but in more moderate cases there is little 
difficulty, if the possessor of the defective organ will aid 
in the task. The only thing necessary is to place a me- 
chanical guard between the eye and the object to be 
seen, such as a book, slate, or copy-book, so that, in the 
first place, the nearer approach of one to the other is 
prevented ; and in the second, the progress from day to 
lay or from week to week may be measured. This pro- 
gress is always slow, but it is also sure, and up to a 
certain point it goes on with great steadiness; so that if 
in the course of a week the distance at which a book can 
be read is increased half au inch, in another week it will 
most probably be read at an inch beyond the original 
position. But, as before remarked, up to a certain ex- 
tent only will this go, as at lact comes a dead stand, and 
beyond that all the powers and patience in the world 
will not often coax the recusant organ. But stilla very 
slignt improvement may sometimes even after this be 
made, and the attempt should be maintained for some 
time, especially as the practice must be continued for the 
sake of whut has been already gained. 

In the selection of glasses there is a great deal of 


quackery and nonsense. There is but one rule as to the 





concavity or convexity, and that is to use only such as 
are pleasant to the eye, and in all cases to err rather on 
the side of weakness than power. Itis well known that 
the eye cannot long be kept at one pitch, if the condition 
is that, so common in old age, of increasing flatness of 
the cornea. Here the progress has been made from a 
healthy condition to a defective one, and the same cause 
goes on to increase the defect, whether glasses are worn 
or not. It is quite true that the accommodating power 
alluded to in the previous paragraph will make some 
little difference if drawn upon; but over and above this 
slight drawback the use of glasses certainly does not 
hasten the alteration of the eye. All those, therefore, 
who are in want of such assistance may safely indulge 
themselves with such a glasseas is comfortable to them; 
and if it affords them clear vision without fatiguing the 
eye, they may rest satisfied that they are deriving all the 
benefit of which the optician’s art is capable. If the 
glass after a time becomes insufficient, as it generally 
does, they should increase the power, and this will do 
them far less harm than the straining of the eye at a 
confused mass of letters, rendered barely visible by their 
previously insufficient glass. Short-sighted people are 
troubled in a different way, and one at the same time 
that requires still more attention, As they become older, 
their eyes become flatter from the same cause which af- 
fects the long-sighted person, and the consequence is 
that their glasses become insufficient from being too 
strong, so that they require them less concave than be- 
fore. This is particularly the case with those who only 
wear their glasses occasionally, for if worn constantly, 
the eye becomes accommodated to their use, and the 


necessity for change is not so obvious; but so far from 
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being cbjected to, it should be hailed with pleasure as 
the harbinger of a more perfect state of vision, to which 
each succeeding change in the power of the glass will 
bring the Wearer more and more near. 

Glasses for rectifying short sight may be either con- 
cave on both sides, or plano-concave, or concayvo-con- 
vex, the last of which is particularly applicable to that 
worn in the eye, as by its shape it allows the eyelashes 
full play, and is very much more comfortable than the 
flat glass. For long sight, also, the glass may be convex 
on both sides or plano-convex ; but the former is that 
most generally employed. Glasses are always num- 
bered, but the different makers employ different gauges, 
and therefore they are only useful in comparing those 
belonging to any one maker. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Cueap Pea-Sovr.—To one gallon of water put a pint 
and a half of split peas (if the water be hard, add half a 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda), Wash a head of celery, 
cut up small, and put it inte the pot. Let this simmer 
without boiling till the peas are completely blended with 
the water. Cut a few onions into thin slices, and put 
them into a frying-pan, with two ounces of beef or mut- 
ton drippings; dredge or sprinkle a tablespoonful of 
flour over them, add a teacupful of the pea-liquor, and 
fry till the whole is nicely brown, Then pour all into 
the boiler; season with pepper and salt to taste, stir 
well, aud let the whole boil for about five minutes, when 
it will be ready for use. A little common mint, dried 
aud powdered, may be sprinkled over it, if agreeable. 

A Devicats OmeLerre.—Break eight eggs in a stew- 
pan, to which add a teaspoonful of very finely chopped 
eschalots, one of chopped parsley, half ditto of salt,a 
pinch of pepper, and three good tablespoonfuls of cream ; 
beat them well together, then put two ounces of butter 
in an omelette pan, stand it over a sharp fire, and as 
soon as the butter is hot pour in the eggs, stir them 
round quickly with a spoon until delicately set, then 
shake the pan round, leave it a moment to colo> the 
omelette, hold the pan in a slanting position, just tap it 
upon the stove to bring the omelette to a proper shape, 
and roll the flap over the spoon; turn it upon your dish, 
and serve as soon as done. Take care not to do it too 
much, 

KNUCKLE oF VEAL, BorLep.—As this is a very small 
joint it is best to have acouple. Let them be sawn into 
two or three pieces and put into a stewpan, with about 
two pounds of streaked bacon or pickled pork, some 
onions, turnip, and carrot. Let all be well covered 
with water. Skim well, and as seon as it Doils adda 
little salt and white pepper, and let it simmer gently for 
two hours. A teacupful of rice may be added, and a 
little chopped parsley. When done, lay the bacon or 
pork in the middle of the dish, place the pieces of knuc- 
kle round it, and the carrot and turnip round them. 
Serve up with melted butter and parsley, or a portion of 
the liquor. Ifthe liquor be not used at the time, it will 
form a foundation for some excellent soup. 

To Bor, Rice as A VeaeTaBLe.—Wash several times 
in cold water, otherwise in cooking the rice grains will 
stick together. Let water boil very fast, say two quarts 
for a quarter of a pound of rice, and throw in the latter, 
still keeping the water rapidly boiling; let it continue 
to do so for a little more than a quarter of an hour, or 
till a grain will rab away between the fingerand thumb; 
then throw the rice into a colander to let the water drain 
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thoroughly away ; then put it back into the saucepan, 
throw in a teacup of cold water, keep it covered for a 
few minutes; then turn it out, and every grain will 
separate, one from the other. 

To Fry Eoes,—To fry eggs nicely requires some little 
attention, as they are apt to become hard, black, and 
unpalatable. There should be plenty of butter or oil, 
and care taken not to let them be overdone. If ham or 
bacon is fried with them, it must be done first, and the 
eggs afterwards. 

VERMICELLI Sovp.—-To make vermicelli soup, take as 
much good stock as you require for your tureen; strain 
and set it on the fire, and when it boils put in the ver- 
micelli. Let it simmer for half an hour by a slow fire, 
that the vermicelli may not break, The soup ought not 
to be very thick. Half a pound of vermicelli is sufficient 
for eight or ten persons. 

MULLAGATAWNY Sovp.—Cut up a knuckle of veal, and 
put it into a stewpan with a piece of butter, half a 
pound of lean ham, a carrot, a turnip, three onions, 
six apples; add half a pint of water. Set the stewpan 
on the fire, moving the meat round occasionally. Let it 
remain until the bottom of the stewpan is covered with 
a strong glaze; then add three tablespoonfuls of curry 
powder or of curry paste, and halfa pound of flour ; stir 
well in, and fill the stewpan with a gallon of water. 
Add a spoonful of salt and half a spoonful of sugar. 
When it boils, place it on the corner of the fire, and let 
it simmer two hours and a half, skimming off all fat as 
it rises. 

To MAKE JELLY Stock For ALL JeLiies.—Take an ounce 
and a half of isinglass, or two ounces of gelatine, three 
ounces of loaf-sugar ; wet the isinglass first with boiling 
water, then boil in a quart of water till the latter is re- 
duced to a pint. Now run it through a fine sieve or 
jelly-bag of flannel. 

To Stew Onions.—Peel them, flour, and fry them ina 
little butter, a light brown; then put them into weak 
gravy, season, and stew slowly two hours. Dish them 
up-side down, with the sauceoverthem. In peeling, be 
careful not to cut the top or bottom too closely, else the 
onion will not keep whole, 

A Savory Disu.—Take two pickled herrings, put them 
into a stone jar; fill it up with potatoes and a little 
water, and let it bake in an oven till the potatoes are 
done enough. 

Daizep Parstey.—To have parsley for winter use, dry 
it in a slow oven, rub it to a powder, and put it intoa 
preserving bottle, and it will long retain its smell and 
flavor. 

To Stew Rep CanBacs.—Shred finely half a cabbage, 
and put it into a stew-pan, with a teacupful of gravy 
and two ounces of butter; stew slowly till tender, season 
with salt and serve. To heighten the color of the cab- 
bage, a slice or two of beet-root may be added, but 
should be taken out before serving. 





CAKES, ETC. 

Cocoanut Purrs.—Break up a large ripe cocoanut. 
Pare the pieces, and lay them awhile in cold water; 
then wipe them dry, and grate them as finely as possi- 
ble. Lay the grated cecoanut in well-formed heaps on 
a large, handsome dish. It will require no cooking. 
The heaps should be about the circumference of a dollar, 
and must not touch each other. Flatten them down in 
the middle, so as to make a hollow in the centre of each 
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heap, and upon this pile some very nice sweetmeats. 
Make an excellent whipped cream, well sweetened and 
flavored with lemon and wine, and beat it to a stiff froth. 
Pile some of this cream high upon each cake over the 
sweetmeats. If on a supper-table, you may arrange 
them in circles round a glass stand. 


PALMER Cakes.—Sift a pound of flour into a pan, and 
rub into it half a pound of butter and a quarter of a 
pound of powdered loaf-sugar. Add a teaspoonful of 
mixed spice, powdered cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace. 
Wet the mixture with two well-beaten eggs; the juice 
of a large lemon or orange, and sufficient rose-water to 
make it into a dough just stiff enough to roll out easily. 
Sprinkle a little flour on the paste-board, lay the lump 
of dough upon it, roll it out rather thin, and cut it into 
round cakes, with the edge of a tumbler, dipped every 
time in flour to prevent stickiness. Lay the cakes in 
buttered square pans, Set them in a rather brisk oven, 
and bake them brown. 

A Nice Sopa Currant CAKE, SviTABLE For Youne 
Fo.tk.— Rub into two pounds of flour the ordinary 
quantity of salt; add a quarter of an ounce of carbonate 
of soda, with a little of the flour first, and then with the 
whole; then put a quarter of an ounce of muriatie acid 
in a pint of cold water, mix it with the flour and other 
ingredients, adding half a pound of currants, nicely 
washed ; knead it well, and put it in the oven imme- 
diately. 

CuHocoLate Purrs.—Beat very stiff the whites of two 
eggs, and then beat in, gradually, halfa pound of pow- 
dered loaf-sugar. Scrape down very fine an ounce and 
a half of the best chocolate (prepared cocoa is better still), 
and dredge it with flower to prevent its oiling, mixing 
the flour well among it. Then add it, gradually, to the 
mixture of white of egg and sugar, and stir the whole 
very hard. Cover the bottom of a square tin pan witha 
sheet of fine white paper, cut to fit exactly. Place upon 
it thin spots of powdered loaf-sugar, about the size of a 
half-dollar. Pile a portion of the mixture on each spot, 
smoothing it with the back of a spoon or a broad knife, 
dipped in cold water. Sift white sugar over the top of 
each. Set the pan inte a brisk oven, and bake them a 
few minutes. When cold, loosen them from the paper 
with a broad knife. 


PUDDING SAUCES. 

Common Wine Savuce.—Make thin a few ounces of 
melted butter, then add from a tablespoonful to two of 
coarsely pounded lump sugar, and a glass of sherry with 
half a glass of brandy; a little grated lemon-peel or 
nutmeg, or both together, are improvements. 

Arrowrnoot SAUCE FoR Puppincs.—Mix a small tea- 
spoonful of arrowroot with a little cold water, and boil 
a large teacupful of sherry or raisin wine with sugar 
enough to sweeten it. Make the arrowroot with this, 
and pour over the pudding. It is an improvement to 
rub a lump or two of the sugar on lemon-peel. 

Burnt Cream Savce.—Put two ounces of sifted sugar 
on the fire in a small saucepan, stir it, and when quite 
brown pour slowly in a gill of thin cream, stirring it all 
the time. To be used as a sauce to custard or batter 
pudding. 

Sweet Prppine Savce witnout Wiye is made with 
melted butter, a little cream added, sweetened to the 
palate, and flavored with nutmeg, cinnamon, or mace. 


Pivum Poppine Savce.—Add to four ounces of melted 
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butter, or thick arrowroot, an ounce and a half of each 
of the following—viz.: sherry, French brandy, and 
euracoa; sweeten to the taste, and add also a little 
nutmeg and lemon-peel grated. 

Fruir Sauces are easily made for any plain puddings 
by stewing the fresh fruit with rather less sugar than 
for preserving, and adding water till they are of a pro- 
per consistence for a sauce. Some cooks mix a little 
arrowroot with the water, and then strain before serving. 


PERFUMES AS PREVENTIVES OF MOULDINESS. 

An interesting paper on this subject has been published 
by Dr. Macculloch. aware 
that mouldiness is occasioned by the growth of minute 


We presume our readers are 


Ink, paste, leather, and seeds, are the sub- 
stances that most frequently suffer from it. The effect 
of cloves in preserving ink is well known; any of the 
Leather may be 
Thus 
which is perfumed with the tar of 


vegetables. 


essential oils answer equally well. 
kept free from mould by the same substances. 
Russian leather, 
birch, never becomes mouldy ; indeed it prevents it from 
occurring in ether bodies. A few drops of any essential 
oil are sufficient also to keep books entirely free from 
it. For harness, oil of turpentine is recommended. 
Bookbinders, in general, employ alum for preserving 
their paste; but mould frequently furms on it. Shoe- 
makers’ resin is sometimes also used for the same 
purpose; but it is less effectual than oil of turpentine. 
The best preventives, however, aré the essential oils, 
even in small quantity, as those of peppermint, anise, or 
cassia, by which paste may be kept almost any length 
indeed, it has, in this way, been preserved for 
years. The paste recommended by Dr. Macculloch, is 


made in the usual way, with flour, some brown sugar, 


of time; 


and a little corrosive sublimate; the sugar keeping it 
flexible when dry, and the sublimate preventing it from 
After 
it is made, a few drops of any of the esseutial oils are 
added, 
the air, and may be used merely by wetting it. 


fermenting, and from being attacked by insects. 


Paste made in this way dries when exposed to 
If re- 
quired to be kept always ready for use, it onght to be 
put into covered pots. Seeds may also be preserved by 
the essential oils ; and this is of great consequence, when 
they are to be sent to a distance. Of course moisture 
must be excluded as much as possible, as the oils or 


ottos prevent only the bad effects of mould 





MISCELLANEODS. 


Uses or THE DANDELION.—Its uses are endless: the 
young leaves blanched make an agreeable and whole- 
some early salad ; and they may be boiled, like cabbages, 
with salt meat. The French, too, slice the roots and eat 
them, as well as the leaves with bread and butter, and 
tradition says that the inhabitants of Minorca once sub- 
sisted for weeks on this plant, when their harvest had 
been entirely destroyed by insects. The leaves are ever 
a favorite and useful article of food in the Vale of Kash- 
mir, where, in spite of the preconceived prejudices we 
all have to the contrary, dandelions, and other humbler 
examples of our northern “‘ weeds,’’ do venture to as- 
sociate themselves with the rose or the jasmine of its 
eastern On the banks of the Rhine the plant is 
cultivated as a substitute for coffee, and Dr. Harrison 
contends that it posses@s the fine flavor and substance 
of the best Mocha coffee, without its injurious principle ; 
and that it promotes sleep when takeu at night, instead 
Mrs. Modie gives us her 


soil. 


of banishing it, as coffee does. 
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experiences with dandelion roots, which seem of a most 
satisfactory nature. She first cut the roots into small 
pieces, and dried them in the oven until they were brown 
and crisp as coffee, and in this state they appear to have 
But certain it is that she ground a portion 
In some parts 


been eaten. 
of them, and made a most superior coffee. 
of Canada they make an excellent beer of the leaves, in 
which the saccharine matter they afford forms a substi- 
tute for malt, and the bitter flavor serves instead of hops 
In medicine, too, it is invaluable 

CEMENTS FOR PoRCELAIN, MARBLE, ALABASTFR, GLASS, 
ETC.—Take of isinglass two drachms, wet it with water, 
and allow it to stand until softened ; then add as much 
proof spirit as will rather more than cover it and dis- 
solve with a moderate heat. Take of gum mastic one 
drachm, dissolve it in two or three drachms of reetified 
spirit. Mix the two solutions, and stir in one drachm 
of gum ammoniacum in a fine powder, and rubbed down 
with a little water. Keep the cement ina bottle. When 
reyuired for use place the bottle in warm water, and 
apply the cement with a stick or small bard brush to 
the china, previously warmed. Compress the pieces 
firmly together until cold, taking care to make the con- 
tact perfect, and using a very thin layer of cement. 

The white of eggs, thickened with powdered quick- 
lime, is also used as a cement for broken china, marble, 
and glass. 

White resin and white beeswax 
with plaster of Paris make a good cement for mending 


melted and mixed 


alabaster and marble ornaments. 

A Goop Biack Dye ror Str’.w Boyxets.—Straw bon- 
nets may be dyed black by boiling them three or four 
hours in a strong liquor of logwood, adding a little green 
remain in the 
If the 

tub 


copperas occasionally. Let the bonnet 
liquor all night, then take out to dry in the air 
black is not satisfactory, dye again after drying 
inside and out with a sponge, moistened in fine oil 
Then block. 

To CLiean PLATED ARTICLES.—They should always be 
clean-washed with warm water and soap and perhapsa 
little soda, then wiped dry with a clean cloth, before 
polishing with whitening, or rottenstone and sweet oil 

For Removina Ink-sPpoTs FROM Manogany.—Apply 
spirits of salts with a bit of rag till the ink disappears 

Or : Puta few drops of spirits of nitre in a teaspoonful 
of water, touch the spot with a feather dipped in the 
mixture, and, on the ink disappearing, rub it over im- 
mediately with a rag wetted in cold water 

For Wairenxine THe Hanps.—Take a wineglassful of 
eau de cologne, and another of lemen-juice; then scrape 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder, and mix 
well in a mould. When hard, it will be an excellent 
soap for whitening the hands. 

A Cure For Sort Corns.—Scrape a piece of common 
chalk, and put a pinch to the soft corn, and bind a piece 
of linen rag Repeat the application during a 
few days, and you will find the corn come off like a shell, 
The cure is simple and efficacious. 


upon it. 


and perfectly cured. 

How To Hasten THe BLow1nea oF FLowers.—To hasten 
the blowing of flowers, use the following mixture: 
Nitrate of sulphate of ammonia, four ounces; nitre, two 
sugar, one ounce; hot water, one pint ; dissolve 
Add twenty drops to the water 


ounces ; 
and keep well closed. 
used to moisten or surround the flowers, changing it 
each week. Cut flowers may be preserved longer by 
using a little nitrate of soda to the water in which they 
are put, or by placing over them a bell jar 
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NEW IDEA OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


What might a single Mind may wield, 

With Truth for sword, and Faith for shield, 
And Hope to lead the way ; 

Thus all great Triumphs are obtained, 

From darkness, light—as God ordained 
The night before the day. 

In June, 1857, an English lady, being in London, took 
a walk through the Seven Dials to see, for herself, the 
condition of the miserable population of St. Giles. The 
lady was accompanied by a friend, a retired physician, 
who knew the city, and this wretched portion had been 
the scene of his benevolent labors; he was therefore able 
to go where no stranger would have dared venture. 
They went on and on through the terrible crowds of 
ragged, dirty, lazy loungers, many of whom were wo- 
men of the vilest sort, for the dwellers in the filthy cel- 
lars had come up in the afternoon to breathe the air, 
though it was hot and fetid. What haggard and dis- 
gusting forms were gathered together! Among these 
was the mournful spectacle of lanky, sallow, squalid 
children—“ not a true child-face among them all’”’—dirt 
and rags, ignorance, misery, wickedness, and want 
were every where! 

As they walked on, the heart of the lady was moved 
with the tenderest compassion for those wretched out- 
casts of humanity, compared with whose daily life the 
condition of brute animals seemed happiness, when two 
thoughts or questions were suggested to her heart:— 

Ist. ‘‘Has the Bible found its way to these dark 
places ?”’ 

2d. ‘“‘If it had, would they remain as we now see 
them ?”’ 

Then the New Ive flashed like a burst of sunshine on 
her mind—that of finding a poor, pious woman who, 
living in the district, would not be afraid to go among 
this dreadful population, and sending her asa Bible- Wo- 
man! This messenger could find entrance to the misera- 
ble abodes wherea lady would not dare to go, and would 
not be admitted ; and through the ministry of the Bible- 
woman, this multitude of neglected women and children 
whom the clergy could not reach, nor the bounty of the 
benevolent relieve, would be reached and be taught the 
Word of God! 

The Idea was clear and true in the mind of the lady. 
She consulted the physician, and, to his honor be it 
recorded, he did not cavil because it was a woman’s 
thought, but encouraged her and strengthened her hope. 
He-knew of a poor woman whom he commended for the 
work. The lady found her, engaged her for a month on 
a small salary, and being successful she served a year. 
This poor, pious woman went forth through the worst 
streets of London, with the Bible in her hands; she told 
its message of mercy to all who would listen; she read 
of the Saviour’s love to those who could not read; she 
sold the Book by subscriptions of one penny a week to 
those who would buy, till the Bible became popular in 
the Seven Dials, welcomed and purchased by the poorest 
and by those who had been the worst women in that 
street. It has not only proved a cleansing fountain for 
that dark valley of pollution, but by the wonderful in- 





crease of this ministry of Bible-women, during the sue- 
ceeding four years, it has found its way to multitudes of 
the lowest and most degraded of the London poor, is 
healing their worst diseases and transforming them, 
from lazy, drunken, ragged, and hopeless outcasts, into 
industrious, sober people, ‘clothed and in their right 
mind.” 

The lady whose idea of Bible-women has wrought this 
wonderful change is Mrs, L. N 
then editress of ‘‘ The Book and its Mission’’—now better 


Ranyard, of London, 


known as authoress of ‘The Missing Link” and “ Life- 
work ; or, the Link and the Rivet.’’* Both books are 
descriptive of the manner and the means by which the 
progress of the Idea has been sustained and managed. 
Marian was the name of the first Bible-woman; her 
story is told in the ‘‘ Missing Link,’’ which gives a sad 
picture of the lowest dupths of misery in which human 
beings are existing in the Great Metropolis: but then 
comes the silver lining to the dark cloud—these hard 
hearts can be softened by woman's Christian sympathy, 
can be turned from evil indulgencies to the love of the 
good by the power of the Gospel. The changes wrought 
in their domestic character is one of the wonderful re- 
sults on these poor wives and mothers. As soon as the 
Bible was made known in its holy precepts and blessed 
promises, it infused hope, and with that came the wish 
and the energy to try for a better life here as well as for 
the life hereafter. The women were willing to give up 
the gin-shop and save their hard earnings to buy beds 
and clothing. These articles were furnished by the Lady 
Superintendents of the Bible women; the poor subscrib- 
ing, in clubs, one shilling weekly for beds, clothing, 
etc., were supplied at cost; many a weary creature, 
who then had never in her life slept on a bed, now has 
one of her own; and children, whose only clothing had 
been rags and dirt, are now clean and neatly arrayed. 

** Life-Work”’ continues the story of the Bible-woman 
down to July, 1861—so that we have the result for four 
years, since Marian was first sent out to this work 
There are now over one hundred and fifty Bible-women 
in London; these have sold, in the four years, upwards 
of twenty thousand Bibles. During this time the out- 
cast poor have paid over $8,000 for Bibles ; and the poor 
mothers in London have contributed to clothing clubs 
and to purchase beds the astonishing sum of $25,000! 
They paid this in penny orshilling subscriptions, mostly 
the penny saved from the beer-shop and gin-palace, Is 
It is the result of a new 
Mrs. Ran- 


not this change wonderful ? 
ineEA—that woman must minister to woman. 
yard says truly: ‘‘When the women hearken the men 
will follow. The Bible must make the women, the wo- 
men make the homes, the homes make the men and the 
children.” 

Read her two books and then say—has not this Idea o¢ 
Bible-women, carried out in the manner of having Lady 
Superintendents as it is by Mrs. Ranyard, done more, in 
the four years described, to make the reformation and 


* These books are republished in New York by Robert 
Carter & Brothers; sold in Philadelphia by Wm. Mar- 
tien & Co. 
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salvation of the lowest and worst classes of human 
beings seem possible, ay, hopeful, than all which phi- 
lanthropists had ever before done? God speed the New 
Idea. Already it has moved England and Scotland, 
found its way into France and ourown land. There are 
now, probably, in these countries more than three 
huudred Protestant Bible-women from the uneducated 
classes, superintended by an equal number of educated 
and gifted ladies, working together in sympathy, in 
hope aud love to elevate the condition of the lowest and 
poorest, through aud by the Bible. This is the divine 
leaven which a woman hid in three measures of meal, till 
the whole was leavened. 


SOME OF THE MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. 


In 1861 an Address was delivered before the Phrena- 
kosmian Society of Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, 
Pa., by John 8, Hart, LL.D. This Address has lately 
been printed in elegant form, and, as we consider every 
precept in this remarkable work worth its weight in 
gold, we have obtained permission of its distinguished 
anthor to disp!ay some of its rich wisdom to our friends 
The excellent advice given will apply to educated women 
as well as to men, because we consider the mother 
should inform herself of everything that can aid her son 
in the battle of life, as itis by her influence, her direc- 
tions, her exertions, that, in a great measure, his life is 
determined. The first Napoleon said that “the future 
destiny of the child is always the work of the mother.” 
A eensible and conscientious mother will form her son 
to become an “educated man,” as far as his ability and 
position in the world will admit; and she is usually the 
only human being who can avert fatal mistakes in the 
economy of life, because she begins at the beginning, and 
thus settles his habits, and lays the foundation of his 
principles. 

One of the Arst suggestions of Professor Hart to the 
young collegians is “‘ that you take care of your bodily 
health.” He says:— 

‘How continually do we see professional men obliged 
to stop short in the full career of success, simply beeause 
their bodily powers give way. They cannot carry out 
the conceptions of their minds, because their bodies are 
unequal to the task of carrying them through the neces- 
sary toil. With sound, sturdy, bodily health, you not 
only can labor mentally more hours in the twenty-four, 
but you can, while working, throw into your task a 
greater amount of intellectual force. 

* * . * * * * * 

“Verily there is some grievous mistake among us in 
this matter. Whether it be our climate, or our habits of 
student life, or our social and domestic habits, Iam not 
prepared to say. But of the fact I make no doubt. Our 
educated men do not achieve half that they might 
achieve, for the want of the necessary physical vigor. 
It is painful to see the dyspeptic, sore-throated, attenu- 
ated, cadaverous specimens of humanity that student- 
life so often produces among us—men afraid of a puff of 
air, afraid of the heat, afraid of the cold, afraid to eat a 
piece of pie or good roast beef; men obliged to live on 
stale bread and molasses, who take cold if they get wet, 
who must make a reconnoissance of a room to see that 
they can secure a place out of a draft before they dare to 
take a seat; men who, by dint of coaxing, and nursing, 
and pampering, drag out a feeble existence for a few 
short years, and then drop into a premature grave, 
martyrs to intellectual exertion!” 

The Professor goes on to state some of the ways and 








means by which health may be maintained or renovated, 
and says: “We mast live more in the opon air than we 
do. We must warm our blood less by closed doors and 
air-tight stoves, and more by oxygen breathed upon the 
beautiful hill-sides. We must spend more time in inno- 
cent outdoor amusements. We must cease to coant 
gunning, and boating, and bowling, among the seven 
deadly sins. When a professional man is exhausted by 
intellectual labor, it is not in a dismal, solitary walk to 
recuperate him. Better let him pull off his coat and 
join the young folks on the green in some kind of honest 
game. Let him take a real hearty romp with the chil- 
dren. Let bim have a little thoughtless fun. It will 
do him infinitely more good than lonely walks or 
swinging at dumb-bells. Yet, I dare say, if the lawyer 
of the village, the editor, the politician, the judge, the 
physician, the professor, and the minister, were to go 
out into the fields and engage ina game of ball, it would 
be thonght highly undignified! Do our judgments on 
these subjects need no revision? Are we sure that we 
are quite right in the cold shoulder that we give to 
athletic sports and games? 

‘‘Do not misunderstand me, young gentlemen. I am 
not for turning life into a holiday. My views of life are 
serious, almost severe. But, for the stern realities of 
duty, we all need, and none more than those who do 
brainwork, need the recuperation which comes from 
active bodily amusement in the free, open air. The 
English and the Germans understand this matter better 
than we do. We criticise the Engiishman’s fox-chasing 
and grouse-hunting, and intense love of field sports, as 
being frivolous, as betckening an inferior style of civil- 
ization. But does our plan turn out statesmen such as 
PALMERSTON, who, already long past his threescore and 
ten, still handles the helm of empire with the fresh 
grasp and the vigorous step of youth?” 


We have given thus, at length, the remarks on the 
ill-health of ‘“‘eduecated men,’’ as we fear this is often 
the result of mistaken modes of training children in our 
country. We American mothers bring our little children 
to the table to share in the rich, heavy, high-seasoned 
food of their parents and guests. This is not practised 
by any other people in the same indulgent manner. 

In England the children are brought up on a simple 
diet—even the highest rank. Bread and milk, and oat- 
meal porridge, were considered suitable food for the 
little oues in Queen Victoria’s nursery. A simple din- 
ner, at one o'clock, is the rule for the children of the 
nobility and gentry; none of these, till their education 
is finished er far advanced, come to the sumptuous din- 
ners of their luxurious homes. Plain food, with pleasant 
exercises and plenty of fresh air in childhood, lays a 
good foundation of health for ‘educated men,” and this 
must be the muther’s work. 


Another important suggestion of Professor Hart is that 
of “cultivating the art of conversation.” He says:— 

“To be able to converse well is quite as valuable a 
gift as that of popular eloquence. You may think this 
an exaggeration. Popular eloquence is so very showy 
a gift that its importance is not likely to be undervalued. 
Bat so far as I have been able to observe, the actual re- 
solves of men are mostly brought about, not by this 
distant play of artillery, but by the close, hand-to-hand 
encounter of private conversation. There it is that the 
death-grapple takes place, the home-thrust is given. 
The ablest administrators of affairs have been celebrated 
for their skill in this line. 
“But apart from these great occasions of diplomacy, a 























talent for conversation has an extraordinary value for 
the common, everyday uses of life. Let one who has 
this gift enter into a social circleanywhere. How every 
one’s face brightens at his entrance. How soon he sets 
all the little wheels in motion, encouraging the timid, 
calling out unostentatiously the resources of the reserved 
and shy, subsidizing the facile, and making everybody 
glad and happy. 

‘Educated men, beyond all others, should settle it as 
a clear duty to learn how to talk weil in company. 
Conversation isanart. But it is an art which can be 
acquired, and depend upon it, no acquisition gives a 
surer or more ample return for the amount of effort 
needed.’’ 


This art of conversation is even more necessary for 
educated women, because it is their province to teach it 
in its best style, and make it the vehicle of home happi- 
ness, as well as of social enjoyment. 

Another requirement of ‘‘educated men” is the duty 
of cultivating good manners, a section that should be 
Of this 
winning accomplishment the author truly says: “Men 
and women, in extreme old age, have been known to 
possess a sweet, attractive grace, an actual fascination, 
which the young could by no means equal.” 


carefully studied by the young of both sexes. 


As an illustration of the perfect ‘‘ Charm of Manners,” 
which gives beauty to the plainest face, and teaches 
words and ways of pleasing to the most ignorant, the 
eloquent writer introduces this touching episode :— 


PICTURE OF AN INVALID. 


“There lives at this moment, in the town of New 
Hartford, Connecticut, in a small, unpainted house by 
the roadside, some two miles from the village, a poor 
woman, by the name of Cuiogz LAnxton, bedridden 
with an incurable disease. 
has lain in thaf humble apartment, unable to rise or to 
be removed, the subject of continual bodily pain, and, 
at times, of such excruciating pain as to make her con- 
tinued life almost a continued miracle. Her father, her 
raother, her four sisters, have successively died before 
her eyes and been carried out to their long home. She 
has been for many years left alone in the world, with 
no means of support but that which occasional and un- 


For twenty-seven years she 


solicited charity has sent her, and with no stated com- 
panionship but that of a common, hired domestic. Yet 
the grace of God has so wrought in the heart of that 
lone woman, that her very face is said to beam with 
angelic sweetness, and all who go to see her come away 
charmed, as if they had been to visit the abode of a 
princess. Young people for miles around visit her, not 
in the spirit of compassion, but for the pleasure they 
find in her companionship. The very children troop tc 
her abode to show her all their latest treasures, and no 
new dress, or doll, or knife, or kite, is thought quite 
com plete, till it has had the approval of their dearest 
confidant and friend. What has given this lone invalid 
such power to captivate and charm both old and young ? 
Nothing but the Spirit of the living God, working in her 
» heavenly sweetness of character, that finds a natural 
expression in all lovely and beautiful ways.” 


NOW AND THEN. 


We have just received from a dear friend, Mrs. Juliet 
it. L. Campbell, a copy of her beautiful poem, Legend of 
the Infancy of Our Saviour: A Christmas Carol. 

This 


charming production places the name of Mrs. 
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Campbell among the best of our American poetesses. 
The thoughts and the language are truly poetical, and the 
melodious flow of the rhythm is quite remarkable. The 
work is dedicated to a child, but our readers must not be 
misled by the unassuming way in which it is issued inte 
the world, that it is childlike reading. It will no doubt 
be enjoyed by children for the tender and touching story 
it recounts; but a mature mind is requisite to estimate 
its merits and appreciate its exquisite beauties. We 
give one stanza :— 


‘Thus passed they to the pleasant land ; 
Around their pathway shone 
The starry lilies of the field ; 
While al) the night was strown 
With stars (as lilies pure and pale!) 
To light the wanderers on.”’ 


Such is the native poetry our children may read now, 
written by one of the gifted and graceful mothers of our 
land ; and issued from the press of Philadelpvhia* ina 
styl. of beauty and perfectness equal to the best London 
fashion. This is Now. 

Let us turn back two hundred and thirty years, and 
look at a picture of THEN. 


Tue First Poetry Written in America.—The fol- 
lowing facts were taken from the archives of the His- 
torical Society, Boston :— 

Soon after our forefathers landed at Plymouth some of 
the people went out into a field where Indian women 
were picking strawberries, and observed several cradles 
hung upon the boughs of trees, with the infants fastened 
upon them, a novel and curious sight to any European 
A gentle breeze sprang up, and waved the cradles to and 
fro. A young man, one of the party, peeled off a piece 
of bark, and wrote the following, which has been re- 
peated thousands of times by thousands of Americaa 
matrens, very few of whom ever knew or cared for its 
origin— 

‘*Lul-a-by baby upon the tree top; 

When the wind blows, the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks, the cradle will fall, 
And down will come cradle, and baby, and all.” 


FAMILY READING AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIVS.—IN our 
January number we named “‘ Agnes and the Little Key,"’ 
said to be written by Rev. Dr. Adams, of Boston. We 
have been requested to give some notice of the work, 
which we shall do next month. In the mean time we 
commend the other books by the same author, “ Bertha 
and her Baptism,”’’ and “‘Catberine.’’ The publishers, 
J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, have all the works of this 
popularclergyman on their “‘ Trade List." The best way 
of selecting books for home libraries is this—write te 
booksellers for circulars, and you will find that the 
titles of the books and names of the authors will give 
you a general idea of the character of the work ; and the 
price is marked, We give this explanation as areply to 
many letters from our readers, asking such information 

James Munrosz & Co., Boston, publish many valuable 
works. ‘‘Hudson's Edition of Shakspeare” is one of 
these—11 vols., $1 per volume—which we noticed as 
they appeared. It is a very excellent edition, as our 
friend, Mrs. M , will find. These publishers issne afl 
the works of Miss Planche, which are delightful reading 
for children; also many of Mary Howitt's books. 





* J. B. Lippincott & Co., publishers. 
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A NEW WAY OF CONTRIBUTING TO WOMAN’S 
MISSION.* 


We have, during the past year, received many letters 
from ladies residing in different sections of our wide 
land, expressing deep sympathy with this Christian 
effort, and regretting that they had not money to give. 
To these friends, and to all young ladies in particular, | 
we say, if you have no money, give the work of your | 
hands; English ladies do this. The women of Great 
Britain have had a society similar to ours in successful 
operation for twenty-seven years. The managers are 
among the noble and intelligent ladies of England. 
Their Report for 1860 gives two hundred and twelve 
schools for girls and little children in Heathendom, 
now supported by that Christian Women’s Union. The 
amount paid last year to sustain these schools was over 

25,000, of which sum upwards of $17,000, or more than 
two-thirds of the whole, was obtained from the sale of 
needle-work and fancy articles, sent as contributions by 
those who could not so well give money. 

This is our new way of contributions. Ladies who 
desire to aid us can do so effectually by sending any of 
the articles enumerated below. Any lady who wants 
information may in her letter inclose a stamp (three 
cents), and she shall have the Reports. 





| 


The following is a list of useful articles best adapted 
for sale abroad to aid Woman's Mission in Heathen 
Lands :— 

Infants’ long frocks, open behind. 

Children’s caps, cockades, gloves, and socks. 

Bags embroidered in silk or beads. 

Lambs’-wool shawls, knitted or netted. 

Baby blankets, knit or crochet. 

Boys’ frocks or coats of Jean or good print. 

Boys’ collars ; dolls, prettily but not fancifully dressed. 

Gentlemen's shirt fronts, slippers, and socks. 

Simple morning caps, trimmed with ribbon. 

Good pen-knives, pen-wipers, table-mats. 

White mousseline de laine and French merino frocks 
for children. 

Also pieces of de laine, chintz, ete. ; 
an infant's dress. 

Berlin wool and canvas. 

Pens, pencils, copy-books, needles, and cotton. 

Rug-needles and netting-needles. 

Ladies’ collars; shirt-collars for gentlemen. 

Remnants of chintz or silk, for bags. 

Remnants of mull or Jaconet, for girls’ spencers 

Colored pocket-handkerchiefs and gauze or muslin 
searfs. 

Pieces of gauze or satin ribbon, especially white satin, 
for cap strings. : 

Knit hoods for children, brown holland pinafores, and 
black silk aprons. 


enough to make 


Supscriprions.—We have had only a few names to 
record for 1862; still, we have promises of more, and 
waitin hope. For this month we have— 

Miss E. Augusta Higgins, Somerville, Mass., $1. 

Mrs. Laura Lizzie Woodbury, Natick, Mass., $1. 

(The last name should have appeared in November, 
but was accidentally omitted.) 


* The union of Ladies of all evangelical denomina- 
tions in America to send single women as missionaries 
to heathen women. We also employ native Bible-wo- 


men, when such are found competent. Our Philadelphia 
Society 


teachers to the heathen women. 


has ‘already provided funds for four of these 





See January number 


vf the Lady's Book, page 93. 


Miss 8. J. Hate’s Boarpine anyp Day ScHoon Fos 
Youne Lapres, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 

This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ac- 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in music and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the schoiars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs..Emma Willard, Troy, N. ¥.; Henry 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B. Stevens, D.D., Wm. H. Ash- 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J.; and others. 

To Ovr CorREsPoNDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘‘ The Autumn Winds’’—“ Our Babe’’—“ Ulu- 
lume’’—‘“ Dirge of the Beautifal’’—‘‘The Voices’’— 
“Nellie’—*The Young Lady’s Ideal’’—‘‘The Poet’s 
Dream’’—‘‘One only Daughter’—and “Across the 
Hills.” 

We have a long list of pieces that we must decline ; 
some of these are worth publishing ; but our drawers 
are full of MSS. We really cannot accept poetry unless 
of the highest merit ; our young friends must send their 
effusions to the newspapers, and spare us the regret of 
refusal. We have no room for the following: ‘‘ The 
roses are blooming’’—‘‘ Under the Maple’’ (shows real 
genius)—“ Song’’—“ The Fray’’—*“‘ Letter to the Editor’’ 
—‘ Sonnet’’—* They tell me that I shall forget’’—‘‘ Our 
Child”—* Lenlele’’—* Falsehood’’-—-‘‘The two Lovers”’ 
—‘‘The Tribute” ete.—‘‘ Have Faith’’—“ Friendship” — 
* Voices” and the other poem—‘‘ We would not meet’’— 
‘*Our Patriot Heroes slain” —‘‘ Sighs’”’—‘“‘ Annie Clyde”’ 
—‘Shooting the Girl I love’—‘* The Adopted Son”— 
** My little Brother’”’—“‘ Elegies’’—“‘ Musa’’—“‘ Treason”’ 
—‘* Mount Vernon’’—“ First Love’’—** My Idol’’—‘‘ Im 
promptu’—‘‘ Hope’—‘‘ The World deceives us’’—‘‘ My 
Soldier’’—‘‘ Adieu, gentle friend’’—‘*‘ Words without 
meaning’’—and ‘‘ The Wanderer.”’ ° 

We have many MSS. still on hand for examination. 

The author of “‘ Weary”’ and ‘‘ Quiet Changes” will 
oblige us by writing and giving her address in full— 
town, county, and State. 

C. L. E.—Charade received. Should like to be favored 
with another. How are we to address the Book ? 


Health Department. 


u.D. 





BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSORS, 


IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS ABOUT CHILDREN. 


The Repose of Children should not be interrwpted.— 
The natural instincts and dispositions of babyhood are 
too little regarded by many mothers. There is no kind 
of regularity as to hours of repose, feeding or nursing, 
or anything else. The little sleeper is aroused from 
his slumbers, because, forsooth, the mother imagines 
that it is hungry and must have nourishment; as if a 
child would sleep soundly when suffering for the want 
of food. Or, perchance, it is convenient for the mother 
to nurse her child just now; and therefore she ruth- 
lessly disturbs its repose, sacrifices its comfort, and ren 
ders it peevish and fretfal for the remainder of the day ; 
and all that she may gratify some little whim, make 
some useless fashionable call, or visit some place of 
amusement. Again, a visitor comes in, and of course 
she must look at “ the little thing’s’’ eyes, or see it smile ; 
and forthwith it is dragged from the cradle, and its 
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sweet slumbers broken. But whatasad disappointment 
generally. Nature rebels at such unreasonable treat- 
ment; and the “little thing,”’ instead of softly cooing 
like a dove, yells like a young catamount; and instead 
of the smiling face, and gently beaming eyes, the fond 
mother is horrified by features distorted with pain and 
anger. 

Mothers who thus manage are equally unreasonable 
as to the time of getting an infant to sleep. Whenever 
it suits their convenience for the little one to sleep, 
sleep it must, whether it wants to do so or not. Nature, 
regular habits, the future welfare of the child, and the 
happiness of the mother, must all yield to present con- 
venience, and sleep is induced by rocking or drugging ; 
in any way, by fair means or by foul. 

Children raised after this fashion, will inevitably be- 
come soured in their dispositions ; their crying and fret- 
fulness will bea source of constantannoyance; and, in all 
probability, their physical health will become seriously 
impaired from the unnatural interruptions of the regular 
and harmonious operations of the system, and from the 
perturbation caused by the frequent excitement of the 
moral feelings. We are creatures of habit. All the 
vital processes are carried on by rule, and with clock- 
work regularity. It follows, then, that regular habits 
are the best safeguards of health, and conversely—that 
a disregard of the regular workings of the animal eco- 
nomy must result in derangement of the whole machin- 
ery. Children, therefore, should be eariy trained to 
regular habits; to regularity not only in hours of sleep- 
ing, but in eating, and everything else that can be made 
to conform te rule. It is much easier to train children 
thusthan many imagine} because regularity is natural— 
is the law; while want of regalarity is at war with 
nature—is, in short, an uphill business which must be 
carried through with great tribulation. And yet most 
people seem to think children have no regular habits, 
neither can have any 


The notions of these people may 
be illustrated by the example of a certain Georgia swain 
who made a declaration of love to a young lady, rather 
precipitately, and without sufficient acquaintance. When 
called upon to define his position in society, and his cir- 
cumstances, he said that his position could be satisfac- 
torily established, but as to his cirewmstances, he “ did 
This is the category in which most 
persons place children—they have no habits; and the 
majority of those who manage them seem to think that 
it is impossible to train a child to any kind of regularity 
in early life. If notin early life, when? Is it easier to 
bend an oak than a reed ? 


’ 


not have any.’ 


Earache from disordered stomach and bowels should 
be treated by proper diet, the warm bath, and the other 
remedies aiready prescribed in such cases. 

Simple neuralgia of the ear, or common earache, can 
almost always be relieved thus: Take fifteen or twenty 
drops of sweet oil; warm it overa candle; then add five 
drops of laudanum; pour the mixture iato the ear, and 
close the opening with a piece of wool. Steaming the 
ear over a hot brick will also often give relief; and the 
hot foot-bath will prove a valuable auxiliary to any 
other remedies that may be used. We have seen it 
stated somewhere that a few drops of sulphuric ether in 
the ear, or the vapor of ether blown into ij, will give 
almost instant relief. The remedy is safe, and may be 
tried. 

Earache from inflammation will manifest itself by 
redness of the affected part, and pain on pressure, 

This form should be treated by purges of Epsom salts, 
VOL. LxIv.—34 
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low diet, the hot foot-bath, and cloths wet in warm or 
cold water to the ear; using them warm or cold accord- 
ing to the degree of relief. The ear should be gently and 
frequently syringed out with warm water. The laud- 
anum, ete, prescribed above, may also be used to allay 
the pain. These remedies failing, a small blister be- 
hind the ear will generally have a happy effect. But if 
prompt relief is not obtained, the services of a physician 
should be procured, as the inflammatien is sometimes 
deep-seated, and is not unattended with danger. 


Hiterarp fotices. 


Books By Marit.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brornuers, Philadelphia;— 

CHARLES O’MALLEY: the Irish Dragoon. By Charles 
Lever. This is the first of a series of Lever’s Military 
Novels abont being issued by the Messrs. Peterson. The 
cover, in blue, red, and gold, displays a fine original 
design. ‘Charles O’Malley”’ is a work too well known 
to need comment of any sort. Price 50 cents 

THE BROKEN ENGAGEMENT: or, Speaking the Truth 
Sor a Day. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth. This 
novelette is an amusing story with a profitable moral. 
The hero, Joseph Morriss, is challenged by his friend, 
Harry Blewitt, to speak nothing but the truth for a sin- 
gle week, warning him if he accepts the challenge, that 
before the end of the week he will lose his employment, 
be discarded by his sweetheart, disinherited by his uncle, 
and put in a lunatic asylum as a madman. Morrias, 
incredulous as to the result of simple truth, undertakes 
to deal in that article alone for the prescribed time; and 
it happens that all his friend predicted takes place before 
the close of the first day. However, it does not turn ont 
so badly for the truthteller after all. But what the 
sequel is, we leave our friends to learn for themselves ; 
as we do not like to spoil a story by revealing the end 
ofit. Price 25 cents. 

THE FLOWER OF THE PRAIRIE. By Gustave 
Aimard, author of “‘ The Indian Scout,’’ ‘The Trapper's 
Daughter,”’ “‘Gold Finders,” ete. A story of life in the 
West, descriptive of adventures among, and warfare 
with, the Indians. The hero,a Count, falls in love with 
a young Indian girl named Prairie Flower, and after 
serious strife with hostile relations and jealous lovers, 
succeeds in winning her affection and marrying her. 
Price 50 cents. 





From J. B. Lipprycort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LEGEND OF THE INFANCY OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
A Christmas Carol. By Mrs. Juliet H. L. Campbell. 
This charming poem must win the love of all who read 
it. See notice in Editors’ Table, page 403. This little 
book is a great work of woman's genius in union with 
her piety. 

From J. C. Garrroeres, Philadelphia :— 

MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN. By John S. Hart, 
LL. D., Editor of the Sunday School Times, and late 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School. 12mo., 
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muslin, gilt, price 50 cents; paper covers, 25cents. We 
have noticed this book in the Editors’ Table, page 402. 
It deserves a double notice. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Pster- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia:— 

PILGRIMS OF FASHION. A Novel. By Kinahan 
Cornwallis. What the title of this book has to do with 
the story we have not been able to discover. The book 
itself is a wishy-washy affair, which might not unrea- 
sonably be taken as a volume of genealogy, as it opens 
with an extended account of the father, followed by one 
of the daughter, then the grandson, and so on, until 
before the close of the book is reached, the representa- 
tive of the sixth generation is introduced. For more 
than half the volume the reader is left in blissful igno- 
rance of what it is all about; when it is finally dis- 
covered to be a romantic history of the Yelverton mar- 
riage case; the heroine of the former dying, according 
to the legitimate manner of heroines in poetry and ro- 
mance, instead of remaining on this mundane sphere to 
go through the matter of fact performance of bringing 
her wrongs before a court of justice to be righted. Price 
$1 00. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. A Treatise specially 
Designed for Young Men. By John §. C. Abbott, author 
of “‘The Mother at Home,” “ Life of Napoleon,” “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution,” ete. This book is di- 
vided into a number of chapters treating of various 
religious subjects, among them “The Resurrection,” 
“The Evidences of Christianity,’’ ‘‘The Reasonableness 
of Christianity,’’ and others of equal interest and im- 
port. It is a volume that will attract the attention of 
the seriously disposed, and will unquestionably be the 
means of much good. Price 75 cents. 


From Rupp & Cariton, New York, through T. B. 
Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia :— 

FORT LAFAYETTE: or, Love and Secession. A Novel. 
By Benjamin Wood. This book, from the pen of the late 
editor of the New York Daily News, will doubtless be 
the object of some curiosity in the literary world. Its 
title sufficiently explains its subject. Asa controversial 
work it exhibits the peculiar political opinions of the 
author with a certain ability; as a novel it is dry. 
Price $1 00. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE SOLDIER. An 
Elementary Work on Military Tactics, in Question and 
Answer. By Capt. W. W. Van Ness. This is the first of 
a series, explaining in a clear and comprehensive man- 
ner every principle, movement, and evolution made in 
military tactics. The work is made to conform to the 
present army regulations, and is arranged expressly for 
use in schools and military institutions. A most valu- 
able companion for the soldier. Price 50 cents. 


From A. J. Davis & Co., New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 

THE HARBINGER OF HEALTH ; containing Medical 
Prescriptions for the Human Body and Mind. By An- 
drew Jackson Davis. This book contains some valuable 
information, and a great deal of sensible advice. Its 
prescriptions for disease ignore drugs, and consist prin- 
cipally of directions concerning diet, exercise, habits, 
ete. The author is also a warm advocate of magnetism, 
and indulges at some length in a disquisition upon its 
philosophy. The book is somewhat tinctured with the 
peculiar ideas of which he is the well-known promul- 
gator, but throwing this aside, its matter iu plain, prac- 
tical, and full of common sense. Price $1 00. 














From CHAries Scrrpyer, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DINAH. A romance, published anonymously, the 
author of which we hardly think the public will take 
the trouble to inquire about. It sparkles with origi- 
nality and humor, but the effect of the whole is spoiled 
by a certain affected smartness in style, which degene- 
rates into flippancy, accompanied by a want of per- 
spicuity. Some passages and descriptions are very fine. 
The heroine, Dinah or Diana is well and delicately 
drawn, but the other characters are either too shadowy 
or distorted to stand in harmonious relation with her. 
Price $1 25. 

THE UPRISING OF A GREAT PEOPLE. The United 
States in 1861. From the French of Count Agénor de 
Casparin. By Mary L. Booth. This is a new edition of 
the work by the same title, published at the commence- 
ment of our political difficulties. This edition has been 
revised and corrected by its author, and contains an ad- 
dition to the original work, under the title of ‘‘ A Word 
of Poace,”’ treating on the differences between England 
and the United States. Price 75 cents. 


From Tickyor & Fre.ps, Boston, through W. P. Ha- 
ZARD, Philadel phia:— 

JOHN BRENT. By Theodore Winthrop, author of 
**Cecil Dreeme.”’ This is the second volume, published 
posthumously, by the late Major Winthrop, which 
confirms what the public discovered upon the prodac- 
tion of his previous work, that the literature of our 
country sustained an irreparable loss in the death of this 
talented young man. The style is fine, without being 
finical, some of the descriptions are surpassingly excel- 
lent, and the characters tolerably well drawn. Thechief 
incidents are made to occur on the overland route bet ween 
California and the Eastern States, and one of the main 
characters, if not the hero is—a horse, one of the noblest \e? 
specimens of his kind, seemingly almost possessed of 
human attributes. Price $1 00. 
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Gopry ror Aprit.—“ Ask for it, Nanny,’’ is one of our 
very pretty series of plates. We have a goodly store of 
first-class engravings on hand, which our subscribers 
will receive as the months roll on. 

To our Fashion-plate in this number we ask particular 
attention—we mean our colored one; for, in real beauty 
and variety, even we have never equalled it. It contains 
seven figures. We have also another extension Fashion- 
plate, containing five additional spring fa~hions ; in fact, 
this number abounds in articles for spring. 

Brodie, of New York, favors us with two engravings 
this month—front and back view of ‘‘ The Valencian.” 

Spring costumes for children are also given. 

Portrait and costume of the Prince Royal of France, 
we also give, that cur subscribers may see how the 
visage and dress of the heir of France looks. 

There will be found in this number nineteen full-length 
fashions for spring ; this, with twenty-one given in the 
first spring month, March, makes forty in all. Certainly 
four times as many given by any other magazine, and a 
great variety, from which our subscribers may certainly 
be able to choose something that will suit them. 

“An April Shower” is certainly an appropriate en- 
graving for this month, 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


ALL the music of the season appears to have been 
crowded into the last month ortwo, With opera, con- 
cert, soiree, and first class private entertainments, we 
have been quite overcome. February brought with it 
the redoubtable Max Maretzek, and the Natali sisters of 
Philadelphia, the story of whose capture by the brigands 
of Mexico turns out to be a pretty fiction. The arrivals 
also numbered Gottschalk, and the Grand Opera Troupe, 
the former of whom has been playing as well with a 
lame hand as he formerly did with a sound one. Mas- 
ter Rice, a pupil of our fellow citizen, Carl Wolfsohn, 
has been concerting. The Saturday afternoon concerts 
continue crowded. The Old Folks, returned from Lon- 
don, have also been with us, Mrs. Nichols appearing in 
a court dress, once worn by Queen Elizabeth. And 
Sanford, always up to fun in a musical way, has been 
burlesquing them and every one else at his comical 
establishment down Eleventh St. 

New Sheet Music for Piano.—We again have a large, 
varied, and excellent list of entirely new music, never 
before named in this Column, to enumerate to our friends. 
We will cheerfully purchase and forward to any address 
any of these pieces on receipt of price ; orders to be sent 
to J. Starr Holloway, Philadelphia. 

Songs and Ballads, from the press of Root and Cady, 
Chicago: Dream on, Lillie; pretty song by G. F. Root. 
My Heart is Like a Silent Lute; with a novel and pleas- 
ing accompaniment. The Vacant Chair; suggested by 
an incident in the war. Home Far Away; arranged 
from Flotow, also by Mr. Root. Nellie Lost and Found ; 
a touching songand chorus. Our Captain’s Last Words. 
Song of the Egyptian Girl. Death Song of the Robin. 
Mine Own, answer to the favorite song, Call Me Pet 
Names. Price of each 25 cents. 

For 50 cents, Parting Song, by Freitag, for four female 
voices. Beautiful cantata of considerable length. 

Polkas, waltzes, etc., from the same press; Fairy Pol- 
ka, redowa, a fine composition by A. J. Vaas, 25 cents. 
The Lafner, waltz by Otto, 25. The Rogers Schottische, 
Skating Polka, embellished with fine skating scene, 
40. General Fremont’s March, with equestrian portrait, 
40. Hope Mazourka, by Klingeman, 30; Delusion, Ma- 
zourka Characteristique, by the same, 30; both fine 
practising pieces. Blanche, Valse Melodieuse, 40; Rose- 
bud, Polka Rondo, 40; Marrie, Polka Mazourka, 40; 
these three are by Wolleuhaupt, and are beautifal com- 
positions. Faribol, 35; La Gaillarde, 40; these are two 
exquisite Morceaus de Genre, by Theo. Hagen. Revere, 
by the same, 50 cents ; a brilliant and beautitul compo- 
sition. Polka Gracieuse, by W. Mason, 12 pages, 60 
cents, a splendid composition. 

Skating Quadrille, by Vaas, with moonlight skating 
scene, a beautiful and seasonable piece, 50 cents. 

Enchantress Schottische, by Vaas, embellished with 
brilliantly colored title page, 50 cents. Root and Cady 
publishers. 

Colonel Ellsworth’s Galopade, with portrait. 
50 cents. H. P. Danks, publisher, Cleveland. 

Tom, If You Love Me, Say So. A lively, saucy ballad 
by Mr. Danks, sung with great success by Ossian E. 


25. 


Price 


Dodge. 25 cents. 
Meet Me Beneath the Willow, same composer. 25 
cents. 


This is the finest list we have yet published. All or- 
ders and musical communications to be addressed to 
Philadelphia, to J. Starr Ho.itoway. 








SCIENCE OF DRESS-CUTTING. 

Dip any of our readers ever suffer the tortures of dress- 
cutting by the old-fashioned method? Did they ever 
obtain possession, after long and patient waiting, of a 
handsome and coveted pattern for a silk dress, and, put- 
ting themselves into the hands of a dress-makerin whom 
they had not entire confidence, submit to be pinned up 
in a newspaper, and, in terror and torture, gagged here 
and there, under the pretence of being ‘‘cut out?” 
Doubtless they have, and must remember the cramped 
armhole, the flattened, compressed bust, the straight 
waist, without curve or line, which the self-satisfied 
modiste flattered herself was such an excellent “ fit.” 

Some such experiences as these, and the conviction 
that scientific and mechanical rules could be applied to 
the human figure with better chances of success than an 
uncertain and indefinite method, whose grace and beauty 
of form depended entirely on individual taste, originated 
Madame Demorest’s model of dress-cutting, a system 
which is founded absolutely on scientific principles, 
which is as accurate and unfailing as the art of the pho- 
tographer, which is easily comprehended by a child who 
knows its letters, and the signs of numerals can be 
adapted to all the changes and caprices of fashion, and 
enables any lady possessing a model to make her own 
dresses perfectly, without the trouble or necessity of 
“ fitting,’’ which always forms an insuperable obstacle. 
We will now proceed to give some very plain directions 
for the use of the model, premising that the first measure 
should be taken by some other person than the one for 
whom the dress is intended; the number of inches for 
shoulder, length and size of waist, etc., having been 
ascertained, can be used, of course, on all future occa- 
sions. 


HOW TO USE THE MODEL. 


Lay on the table a large sheet of stiff white or brown 
paper, and upon it lay the model; have ready a card or 
a slip of paper, and pencil; and then, taking a tape 
measure in the thumb and forefinger of your left hand, 
make the person to be measured stand straight up, with 
her back toward you. 

Commence by placing the end of the tape at the bone 
of the neck, bringing it down under the right arm, 
closely, and round up over the top of the shoulder, until 
it meets at the same point where it begun. 

Now mark down the number of inches, say twenty- 
four, for the shoulder. 

Hold the tape to the same place again, and measure 
down the length of waist, allowing half an inch for 
what it will take up in making. 

Mark that down, also, say fifteen and a half inches. 

Now place the measure across the fullest part of the 
bust, drawing it round under the arms loosely, 80 as to 
give freedom to the chest, and allowing an inch for 
padding, if it is desirable. 

Mark down the number of inches, say thirty-seven 
and a half, for the bust measure. 

Last, teke the measure tightly round the waist—most 
people like to feel the support of some slight compression 
there ; then mark down the number of inches, 
twenty-three for the waist, and you will find yourself 


and 


possessed of the following table :— 
No. of inches, 


1. Shoulder measure 24 
2. Length of Waist . 154g 
3. Bust measnre —— 874g 
4. Size round the Waist 23 
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This is an exact and well-proportioned measurement 
for a good-sized, full-developed person. 

Now examine the model which lies on the sheet of 
paper before you (the diagram which accompanies these 
instructions will answer just as well for the purposes 
of illustration), and note the figures, which commence 
at 20, as the smallest size, and 31, which is set down as 
With the pencil make a dot through the 
holes in the chart on the paper, at each number, marked 
twenty-four, and also at the bottom of the back, through 
the hole left for that purpose. These dots will carry 
you across the lines for the neck, shoulders, arm-size, 
and arm-seam, as indicated in the engraving ; thea, with 


the largest 


° 
« ‘ e 
. a 

your tape measure ascertaining the accurate length of 
waist, you may draw a straight line across, and the back 
part of the body is sufficiently defined to cut out a cor- 
rect paper pattern. You may draw lines from dot to 
dot, to enable you to cut it more accurately, as indicated 
in the following engraving :— 


Pa 





For the front use the same No. 24, make a dot on the 
paper through the holes in the model at each twenty- 
four in the same way as for the back, and you will have 
an outline for the neck, shoulders, arm-size, and under 


the arm. Now obtain the front seam, and the easiest 


. 

way to do it is to double the bust measure (3744 inches), 
aud take off the measure of the back from one-half, then 
lay the balance across the bust, and draw the line 
straight down. To get the length of the waist, rest the 
pencil on the point under the arm, and sweep a line 
round to the highest point on the shoulder; this will 
make a straight waist; if it requires to be pointed, draw 
the line to the middle hole in the neck of the chart, be- 
tween the shoulder and the front, and if it wants to be 
very deeply pointed, to the lowest hole in the neck, 
directly in front 

To find out the quantity to be taken up in gores, take 
half the waist measure, subtract from it the size across 
the back, and take up the difference in the gores or 
‘‘dart’’ seams. If the waist is slender, divide the sur- 
plus into three darts, if not, two will be sufficient. The 
first dart should be about one inch and a quarter from 
the line of the front, at a slope of two and a half inches. 
Get the size of the second dart seam, and then draw a 


line parallel between the first and second, three-quarters 








of an inch in width, so also the third ; if three are taken, 
use the curved end of the rule (which accompanies the 
model) to point the dart seams, and then cut out your 
pattern exactly in the outside line drawn. Lay the dart 
seams together, and slope them off to a point, and the 
pattern will be complete. 





i“ 





It will be seen that the pattern allows for no turnings 
in, the size of these being left optional with the indivi- 
dual, who can allow more or less, as she pleases, in 
cutting out the lining. 

The models of Dress-cutting, with full instructions, 
are furnished at $1 each, or $6 per dozen; and are sent 
by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. For which 
address Madame Demorest, 473 Broadway, New York. 

Iu some future number we propose to furnish full 
directions for cutting children’s dresses by Madame 
Demorest’s children’s dress chart. 

We commence, in this number, ‘‘ Eastern Rambles and 
" with engravings. The portion now 
given is particularly interesting, as it contains ‘“ The 
Ground Plan of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.”’ This 
series of articles we commend to our readers. 


Reminiscences, 





Messrs. J. E. Tinton & Co., Boston, publish the fol- 
lowing choice card photographs :— 

A new copy from the original painting of T. Buchanan 
Read, Esq., of Prof. Longfellow’s children, in card form, 
for the album. 

Also photographs of Darley’s celebrated painting of 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish.”’ Also, 

Whittier’s “‘ Barefoot Boy,’’ and Miss H. F. Gould's 
** Little Match Girl,’’ companion pictures, painted by C. 
Swain. 

Also the popular pictures of Barry's “‘ Rector’s Ward,”’ 

Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha’s Wooing,” 

Longfellow’s “* Evangeline,” 

Guido’s “‘ Beatrice Cenci,” 

Barry's ‘‘ Maud Muiler.”’ 

Also a great variety of popular subjects, including all 
distinguished persons, American and European. They 
will send a list, if requested, and mail selected photo- 
graphs for 25 cents each, post paid. 

They manufacture a very nice album for the carte de 
visite, some fifty styles, of improved patterns, which 
they claim to be the best and cheapest in the market. 

Rev. Epwarp C. Jones.—We have received the Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of this gentleman, which gives a 
detailed account of his ministerial labors as Chaplain of 
the Insane Hospital, at Blockley. 
in a truly laudable work, and has devoted his best ener- 


Mr. Jones is engaged 


gies for years to the amelioration of the suffering class 
to whom Providence has measured out the bitter allot- 
ment of mental disease. We hope his faithfulness will 
be rewarded by the sympathy and the substantial co- 
operation of our citizens, and that he may be so sustained 
as to feel encouraged to devote the rest of his life to a 
work in which he has been hitherto successful in a high 
degree. 
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A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS.—HUMBUG, 


BY BELPHEGOR. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Mons. Fetrx Le Bon, a virtuoso. 
Mr. Morrie More. 

Miss JOSEPHINE FROLIC. 
ISABELLE, her cousin. 


ACT I.—HUM.-.. 

Scenz, a Parlor. Enter Josepuine and ISABELLE. 

Isabelle. Well, Josey, what great secret is it that you 
would impart to me? 

Josephine. No secret at all, my dear cousin; it is a 
mere piece of harialess deception which I have concerted 
in honor of this great day. 

Isabelle. What great day, Miss Mischief? 

Josephine. And do you pretend, Miss Serious, not to 
know that this is the First of April, or, as the children 
call it, “‘ April Fool’s Day.”’ 

Isabelle. True enough! I had forgotten; and what 
atrocity are you about to perpetrate in its honor? 

Josephine. ‘‘ Lend a serious hearing,” as Shakspeare 
says, and I willenlighten you. You have heard of, and 
perhaps seen, that curious old Frenchman who lives in 
the stone house about a mile from here, 

Ieabelle. You mean Mr. Le Bon. 

Josephine. Precisely! Well, I intend to make Mr. Le 
Bon the subject of a joke. 

Isabelle. In what way? 

Josephine, In this: You know he is what is styled a 
philosopher, a curiosity hunter, a geologist, a botanist, 
a—in fact, all that sort of that. Now Iam going to in- 
vite him over here to examine a strange and unknown 
animal—a sort of diminutive “ what is it.”’ 

Isabelle. And where will you be able to obtain such an 
animal? 

Josephine. You silly goose! I intend that Mr. Mute 
shall make jt. Don’t you see the point of the joke? 

Isabelle. Clearly! But don’t you think it a piece of 
unwarrantable cruelty to make an old man walk the 
distance of a mile simply to be made a fool of? 

Josephine. Notatall! He never stirs out of the house, 
so that a little exercise will de him no harm. 

Isabelle, Perhaps not. But how will you manage to 
get him here? 

Josephine. Oh, I'll send Mr. Mute to ask him over! 

Isabelle. Mr. Mute! ha! ha! ha! Why, I never knew 
Mr. Mute to say over three words at a time. He'll 
never do! 

Josephine. True! Poor Mute seldom can journey be- 
yond Yes, No, and Hum. 

Isabelle. Yes, hum is a favorite word with him. (Both 
laugh.) 

Josephine. Poor Mute! ‘is too bad to laugh at him. 
Though his tongue never does run away with him he 
has the best heart in the world. I don’t know what I 
should do without him. He runs all my errands, and 
does whatever I tell him. Poor Mute! But I am afraid 
1 ‘ll be obliged to send the Frenchman a note. 

Isabelle, That would be the better way. Write a note, 
and Mute can take it. 

Josephine, True! I wonder where he is. (Calling.) 
Mr. Mute? Mr. Mute? 

Mute (outside). Ho—ha—hum. (Tobe spoken asthough 
clearing the throat.) (Enter Mute.) 

Josephine. Mr. Mute, will you carry a letter for me? 

Mute. Yes. Ho—ha—hum., 

Josephine. You know where Mr. Le Bon lives? 
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Mute. Yes. Ho—ha—hum. 

Josephine. Ali right so far. Now, Bella, assist me to 
compose a suitable note. Here are pens, ink, and paper. 
(They sit at table.) You don’t mind waiting a few min- 
utes, do you, Mr. Mute? 

Mute. No. Ho—ha—hum. 

Josephine. Then, Bella, we ’ll commence, 


ACT II.—BUG. 


Screne—A Studio. Dried reptiles, birds, and other curi- 
osities hanging up and lying around, Books on table 
and floor. Le Bon seated in a large chair reading a 
ponderous volume. Hewears a long dressing-gown. 
Le Bon (taking off his spectacles and yawning.) Je 

suis fatiguit! I am ver veary. I have read zo mooch 

Anglais zat I am zick in ma head. Vat for zey write ze 

books in ze Anglais? ‘Tis zo stoopead as I know not 

which. It grinds ze ear like ze ru-sty key in ze lock. 

Oh, ’tis no like ze langue Frangais. (A loud knock atthe 

door.) Eh! Who knock at madoor? I vant noting. 

(Another knock.) Stop zat rap rap! I can no tink if zo 

youdo! (Another knock.) Grand Dieu! I shall have 

no ze door to ma room if it is always rap rap. (Another 
knock.) Parbleu! I shall go mat. Vere is ma baton! 

Now—(takes stick, rises and opens door, Enter Mute. 

Le Bon seizes him, gives him a shaking, and threatens 

him with the stick.) 

Le Bon. Vat for you rap rap at ma door, you rascale? 

Mute. Letter. Ho—ha—hum. 

Le Bon (taking the letter). An! Vy you no put him 
unzer ze door? (Opens letter.) Let me look. (Reads.) 

Mr. Le Bon—Dear Sir: I have nowin my possession 
a rare and curious specimen of a bug, which I am de- 
sirous of having you examine. Please call this after- 
noon, and believe me to be Yours, ete., 

JOSEPHINE FROLIC. 

Eh! astrangeabug. Say, you man, vat is like? 

Mute. Don't know. Ho—ha—hum. 

Le Bon. Did you no zee it? 

Mute. No. Ho—ha—hum. 

Le Bon. Vell! zay I come. 

Mute. Yes. Ho—ha—hum. 

Le Bon. Zo zangulaire man I nevare zee! You go. 

Mute. Yes. Ho—ha—hum, 

Le Bon. Go to ze debel viz your ho—ha—hum, (Exit 
Mute.) He go. Nowzis bug; vatis him? She give no 
description, zo I can no tell. Strange bug! I must zee! 
I must have him! By gar! she no geéve me him, I 
shall steal. I must go! Odest mon chapeau? Ab, I 
zee! Now mon habitest mon baton. Ver good! now I 
go. Ovzat grand bug! (Puds on his coat and hat and 
exits.) 


ACT IIIl.—HUMBUG. 


Scene—a Parlor. Enter Josepnine and ISABELLB 

meeting. 

Isabelle. How does our joke progress ? 

Josephine. As well as we could desire it. Mute has 
just returned, and reports that the Frenchman will be 
here immediately. I hope you are prepared to receive 
him? 

Isabelle. O yes! only I much fear that I will not be 
able to preserve my gravity. 

Josephine. But you must. To laugh in an improper 
moment would ruinall. But you hav’n't seen the bug 
yet; come and take a look atit! (Eaeunt.) 
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Enter Le Bon. 


Le Bon. lam here. "Twas ver good ! meet ze vaggon, 
or I vould have to valk zo far. Is there noone? Ah, 
here comes Monsieur Hohahum! (Enter Mure.) Vere 


is ze bug? 
Mute. Don’tknow. Ho—ha—hum. 
Le Bon. How, you don’t know? You know noting! 
Tell somebody I cc (Exit Mute.) 


me Great stoopeed 


man, Hohahum, bah ! 
(Enter Josepnine and ISABELLE. ) 


Jose} hi 7é. 


sufficiently for this visit 


My dear Mr. Le Bon, how can I thank you 


> 


Le Bon. How youdo? You have ze bug? 


Joxephine. Pray be seated; you have walked some 
distance 
Le Bon 
Josephine. Y 


Le Bon 


. }, 
Josephine 


No, I ride 
ya don’t lk 
Na, I 

You see, Mr. Le Bon, we have asked you 


Can I zee ze bug? 
ok well; you study too much. 
stoody ver little. Is ze bug— 


here— 


Le Bon. To zee ze bug. 

Josephine. For the purpose of examining — 

Le Bon. Yes, ze bug 

Josephine. A siugular curiosity. 

Le Bon. Yes, I know, ze bug Vere you got him? 


Josephine. In 
it to be brought here. 


room. I shall now order 
Mr. Mute! 


an adjoining 


Calls 


Enter Mute, with a wooden bug. 


Josephine taking hug Sre m Mute, 


Bon) 


and giving it to Le 

Here, sir, is the most remarkable curiosity of the 

age : 

Le Bon (putting on glasses). Eh! (Examines it care- 

fully, then Isabelle 
} 


several times, they being hardly able to suppress their 


looks curiously From Josephine to 


merriment, ) 
How do yon like the bug, Mr. Le Bon? 


Diable! 


Josephine 
Le Bun 
infernale humbug 

Le Bon 
name! Youmake z 
mean ? All laugh ag 

Le Bon. Eb 


shackanapes ! 


Zis is no real bug, zis is—zis is yon 
(All laugh loudly. ) 
Vat for is zis? 


You de- 


By gar! vat you 


Haw! you laugh 


ceive fool of me! 


ain 
Mons. Hohahum, you laugh at me, you 


You rap rap at ma door, an’ you laugh, 


eh! Take zat for yourdena. (Seizes him by the collar 


and shakes him 


Josephine. Restrain your anger for a few minutes 


while I explain 
Le Bon 


} ' 


Vell, explain! 
Josephine. You see, sir, this is All Fool's Day. 
Le Bon. Yes, I know; fools like 


a you, but ‘tis no ze day for ze vise men like a me! 


‘tis ze day for all ze 


Josephine. Aud we thought we would amuse our- 
| 
elves— 


Le Bon 
You have explain enough. I 


By making von fool, von humbug of me. 


hear no more. Oh, dis- 


race! made ze humbug of by ze girls; eve: ybody laugh 


it me, I shalldie. (Rushes out.) 
Isabelle. Poor fellow! he takes it very much to heart. 
Josephine. Yes, he does not appear to relish the idea 
of having been made a humbug. 
ISABELLE. 


JOSEPHINE More. 


CURTAIN. 





Postage on THe Lapy’s Boox.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 


ceived, four and a half cents, 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


Articles that Children can make for Fancy Fuirs, or for 
Holiday Presents. 
BABY’S BOOTS. 
Materials.—White silk, and fine lilac embroidering silk. 
Tuese useful and elegant little boots are made of silk 
or merino, wadded with fine flannel. The toes are made 
in one piece, the soles in another, the heels in another. 





The soles are simply wadded and quilted; the fronts 
and heels are embroidered. The former have a double 
row of herring-bone all round them, and a small flower 
worked in satin-stich inthe centre. The heels are merely 
herring-boned all round. 

As these shoes come up very high on the ankle, they 
are extremely suitable for cold weather. Another very 
pretty baby’s boot may be made of chamois leather, and 
decorated with beads. It is cut entirely in one piece, 
sewed up the front, and gathered in rather at the toe. 
Many colored beads should trim it, in imitation of the 
American Ludian moccason. 


TOILET PINCUSHION, 











SOY 
ut 


RA 
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Cur out two rounds of pinked glazed calico, as large 
as you require, in the middle of which cut a small round 
hole, the size of a scent bottle, or smal tumbler to hold 
flowers. Cut offa strip of the same, large enough to go 
round the outside, and the depth you require; then cut 
another shorter strip to go inside the small, round hole 
in the middle. Take one of the two rounds, and sew the 
longest strip to it on the outside, the two ends together ; 
then sew on the shorter strip round the small hole in the 
centre, doing the same with the ends as already described. 
Take the other round and sew it on to the little strip, 
doing it on the wrong side; then sew the outer part to 
the long strip on the right side, leaving enough open to 
putin the bran. Having procured this, put it in the 
hole which is left, and fill it up as far as possible, then 
sew over the hole; make a cover for this in lace, cutting 
out one round, the long strip and short one, and sew 


them together as already described. Put on some lace 
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outside, and some narrow quilled 
ribbon round the bottom of the pin- 
cushion, and at the top of the lace, 
also round the small hole in the 
middle, in which you can place a 
small smelling bottle, or a tumbler 
with flowers in. 

Buirz aT THe AcADEMY.—The 
complimentary benefit to Blitz, the 
king of conjurers, brought into the 
Academy of Music more persons 
than ever before graced that edifice. 
The house was crowded, the aisles 
were all full, and we understand 
that two thousand persons did not 
succeed in getting an entrance into 
the building. The performance 
went off well, and Blitz has rea- 
son to be proud of the vast array 
of his friends who greeted him on 
that happy evening. 


Coat O11s.—We have received a 
very interesting letter from Delphi, 
describing the death of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth M. Bowman. She was burned 
to death by the explosion of a coal- 
oillamp. The writer wishes us to 
make the fact known as a caution 
to those who use the coal oil. We 
have, for many months past, point- 
ed out to our subscribers the dan- 
ger of using these inflammable oils. 
We could fill acolumn with notices 
of those who have met their deaths 
by the explosion of kerosene and 
other coal oil lamps. The establish- 
ments of several of the proprietors 
of coal oil works have been de- 


PLAIN MODEL COTTAGES. 


Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book by Samvz. SLOAN, Architect, 
Philadelphia. 





stroyed by their own inflammable 
materials. The Fire-Warden of 
Philadelphia has cautioned the 
public against their use, and the 
insurance companies have issued 
a manifesto against them. But 
what is the use of these cautions? 
Persons will go on using this oil, 
each one supposing that, of course, Ht F 
no accident can happen to them. | 

Our informant also asks informa- 














tion how to render dresses incom- 
bustible? We have repeatedly fur- 
nished this necessary information. 

Heap Cusnions.—About a year since we published the 
first pattern given in this country of a head cushion 
Now hardly a house can be found that does not contain 
one or more of these useful articles. This shows how 
wide spread is the influence of the Lady's Book. 





Penny WISE AND Pounp Foottsn.—Our terms are four 
copies for seven dollars. Some person, to “try it on,” 
sent us six dollars for four copies, with orders to return 
the money if we would not send the Book on those 
terms. We did return it, and the money was stolen 
from the mail) Now how much was made by that 
transaction. Our terms are low, but they are positive. 


: 


uw A . 


THESE designs are presented to show how much con- 
venience may be obtained in the least possible space, 
and also to show how much more economical is the 
square than the parallelogram as a form for the small 
cottage. 

The two elevations it will be seen represent different 
designs of the same house—one quite plain, the other 
more ornamental. The internal arrangements are quite 
simple; the first floor containing four rooms, of which 
the living-room, B, is 11 by 20 feet. The other rooms, 
a parlor C, dining-room D, and kitehen E, are respect- 
ively 14 by 16, 14 by 16, and 10 by 12 fee 

The second floor contains four well lighted and well 


arranged chambers, 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


Serine is once more upon us, and with it, also, the 
desire to adorn our homes with nature’s floral beauties. 
Many heretofore have been deprived of rare and beauti- 
ful plants by the expense, as well as difficulty of obtain- 
ing them. To those living at a distance from the great 
centres of horticulture, and who desire but a few plants, 
and who have the skill and patience to nurse them after 
received, the recent Act of Congress, allowing seeds and 
plants to be mailed in packages not exceeding eight 
ounces in weight, opens the way for procuring many 
choice plants at little expense. As our efforts have al- 
ways been directed to popularize flowers, and bring 
them within the reach of all, we have prepared a select 
list of a few of such kinds as may be safely carried by 
mail, and have grown them expressly in small pots for 
this purpose. We will mail any single specimen for 
twenty-five cents, or twelve for two dollars. The fol- 
lowing comprise the varieties :— 

GAZANIA SPLENDENS, a new bedding plant of great 
beauty of foliage, and large showy flowers of golden or- 
ange color with dark centre, constant bloomer. 

JocnromMA WaArscEewicziz, an everblooming plant, 
with pendent, blue trampet-shaped flowers. 

AvuricoLaA—FLowerRep Sweet WILLIAM, a new and 
beautiful variety. 

Dwarr Heiorroprs, Beauty of the Boudoir, bluish 
lilac; Petit nigresse, dark purple. 

FEATHERED, OR Scotca Piynxs, two choice varieties. 
Anna Boleyn, Gertrude. 

New Versenas, Prince of Wales, blush striped with 
crimson; Major Boardman, rich pink; Mrs. Moore, 
dark violet; Welcome, lemon yellow. 

LANTANAS, crocea superba, orange; Gigantea, purple 
and yellow. 

Fucnstas, single Wiltshire lass ; Souvenir de Chiswick ; 
double corollas. Sir Colin Campbell ; Washington. 

FLower Seeps. Twenty-five varieties by mail for one 
dollar. H. A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 

327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

H. W. L.—Sent hair cross, January 2ith. 

E. R. C.—Sent photograph by mail 24th. 

Mise E D.—Sent pattern of Garibaldi suit for girl 24th. 

Mrs. V. R.—Sent marine jacket pattern 25th. 

J. W. P.—Sent cloak pattern 25th. 

J. M. C.—Sent hair cross and earrings 27th. 

L. H.—Sent cartes de visite of the Generals 27th. 

M. S. R.—Sent Merinal flannel for Garibaldi shirt 28th. 

Mrs. 0. B. K.—Sent furs by Kinsley’s Express 28th. 

Mrs. T. K.—Sent patterns infant’s wardrobe 29th. 

Mrs. J. McG.—Sent infant’s cloak and blanket 29th. 

Mrs. L. R. A.—Sent crochet sacque for child 29th. 

Mrs. 8. T.—Sent sleeping cushion 29th. 

Miss A. A. W.—Sent pattern of Garibaldi shirt 30th. 

Miss 8. C. H.—Sent mantilla pattern 30th. 

L. E. C.—Sent writing-paper and envelopes 31st. 

C. L. F.—Sent robe by Adams’s Express, Feb. 3d 

Mrs. M. A, W.—Sent photographs of the Generals 3d. 











D. T. H.—Sent braided jacket pattern 5th. 

Miss J. 8. R.—Sent Godenski cap 5th. 

Mrs. J. N. J.—Sent pattern and materials for paper 
flowers 5th. 

Miss M. J.—Sent net for hair 6th. 

Mrs. H. F. W.—Sent zephyr 6th. 

K. H.—Sent photographs of the Generals 6th. 

Mrs. M. N. A.—Sent pattern marine jacket 7th. 

Mrs. M. H. 8.—Sent patterns infant's slip and dress 
7th. 

Mrs. E. C. B.—Sent pattern lancer’s jacket 7th. 

Mrs. E. B.—Sent hair ring 8th. 

Miss T. B. G.—Sent Cleopatra jacket Sth. 

Miss E. A.—Sent photographs 8th. 

Mrs. F. F.—Sent Garibaldi shirt 10th. 

Miss M. E. T.—Sent hair breastpin 10th. 

Mrs. O. F. T.—Sent pattern walking-dress 11th. 

Mrs. T. McC.—Sent cap and stockings by Adams’s Ex- 
presxs 11th. 

Miss G. J.—Sent pattern for cloak 11th. 

Mrs. L. A. R.—Sent evening hood 12th. 

Miss B. E.—Shell pattern for a quilt. We published 
this about two years ago. Presume you have not been 
lung a subscriber. 

J. G.—Many persons write us who cannot be sub- 
scribers. For instance, you ask for charades. Do we 
not vccasionally give them? And then you say the 
letters from Ella Moore to Susy, in 1860, were very use- 
ful; aud yet you say nothing of Ella Moore's letter in 
December, 1861. 

Veritas, of Crawfordsville, Ind., is informed that four 
of the portraits mentioned have been published in the 
Book. Remember that the Lady’s Book is thirty-three 
years old; probably older than Veritas, 

C. R. T.—All teeth, we think, may be kept clean by 
simply using white soap. 

L. N. 8.—The postage on the Book you will find on 
page 410 of this number. No postmaster has a right to 
ask any more. 


H. A. DREER’S—SEEDSMAN—ANSWERS TO Hi8 CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. H.—For a complete list of bedding plants see 
Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1862. We are sending out 
one hundred choice plants, packed for ten dollars. 

Mrs. Dr. C.—Plants rarely flower well when kept in 
too active a state of growth. This is probably the cause 
of your plants not flowering well. Guano and bone 
dust are pot suitable for pet culture. A good compost of 
fresh loam and leaf mould is all that is necessary. See 
hints on window gardening in Dreer’s Garden Calendar 

Mrs. E. L. McL.—The remarks above may also suit 
your case. Gardeners and florists rarely use artificial 
manures, where good decomposed barnyard manure is 
obtainable. 


Centre-Gable Gossi 


FEMININE PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Mr. J. G. Kout, a German traveller of large experi- 
ence, has undertaken to describe ‘‘ American Women ;”’ 
and as every one is interested in their own picture, we 
lay a few of his photographs on our Centre-Table for 
discussion among the large representation of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Ladies’? who gather around it monthly. We fear 
they will not think the “cartes’’ very flattering. 
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AS TO GOOD LOOKS, 

Clumsy, coarse features, striking deformities, original 
and characteristic ugliness are found neither among 
American men nor women. No one could dream there 
of asserting that le laid c'est lebeau. The great majority 
of women are moderately pretty, very passable, or pleas- 
ingly pretty. Still, their charms are concentrated more 
in their features than in their demeanor, figures, or cor- 
poreal shape. A classical bust, rounded arms, and 
well-developed limbs are the greatest rarity among 
them. You may gaze on a hundred, and not discover 
one shapely waist. The effeminate manners of these 
anything but Spartan republican ladies, their horror of 
bodily movement and physical exertion produce a neg- 
lect and decay of the entire muscular system. Walk- 
ing in the open air is something quite unusual with 
them, for in their country, where there are no footpaths 
or promenades, they move about in carriages, and rarely 
on horseback. The rest of the long day they spend, after 
the fashion of ladies in Eastern harems, on softly cush- 
ioned sofas or in their favorite rocking-chairs by the 
fireside. Full beauties, @ la Rubens, are never found 
among them, and equally rare are those graceful, well- 
rounded, elastic, Junonic forms which may still be seen 
in Italy and other European countries. 


HABITS OF EXPRESSION. 

The American ladies have also received into their 
every-day English language many French expressions 
which the English employ rarely or give a very different 
meaning to. Thus, they have a remarkable propensity 
for the term “elegant.’’ It has grown one of their 
favorite words, which they incessantly repeat, and 
whose broad and various application is no little charac- 
teristic of them. English ladies generally apply this 
word, borrowed from the French, to articles of luxury, 
to products of the lower branches of art, where it is in 
its place, and means so much as “ pleasing in exterior 
and form.’’ English ladies would never think of ex- 
pressing their pleasure with things of greater internal 
value, which must be gauged by a higher standard, by 
employing the trivial expression ‘‘ very elegant.”’ Only 
American ladies do this; they describe as elegant the 
toilet and amiable behavior of their beaux, equally 
with the garish furniture of a room all glistening with 
ormolu and enamel. For the pretty verses an adorer 
lays at their fect they have, too, no higher praise than 
that they are “very elegant, very elegant, indeed.” 
They also call the speech of a high-standing political 
orator ‘‘ very elegant.’’ A flower in a garden-bed, the 
fragrant lily, or the regal rose, is only called by them 
‘“‘an elegant flower.’’ Even a picture by Raphael or 
Corregio receives in the outburst of their enthusiasm 
no other attribute. If they return from Switzerland, 
and are asked what they have seen amid the Alps, they 
praise the “elegant scenery” of the mountains. This 
unlucky word, and the more unlucky predilection for 
the elegant which is met with at every step among 
American ladies is so deeply rooted in them that they 
have extended the territory of the word to extraordinary 
lengths, both upwards and downwards. For instance, 
going downwards, they will talk of an “elegant dish” 
they have eaten; and, going upwards, what we call a 
good or classical taste is generally characterized by them 
as an ‘‘elegant taste.” 


THE POOR HUSBANDS. 


In America this terribly degenerated reverence for 
women, which might be called more truly pampering 
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and spoiling, is naturally felt most by the husbands, 
who have entered upon a lifelong slavery. If a lovely 
American girl sinks into the arms of a man, to be bound 
to him for life, she does so much in the same way as she 
throws herself into her easy-chair. Marriage is her 
pillow, her sofa, on which she intends henceforth com- 
fortably to repose. Upon it she confidently throws all 
the burden of her cares and troubles; she regards her 
husband as her factotum, who has to provide for all her 
wants. He must procure her a house according to her 
fancy, he must furnish this house exactly as she wishes 
it, he must arrange and administer kitchen and cellar, 
and even go every morning before breakfast to make the 
necessary purchases for the day’s meals. Even in Wash- 
ington you may at times see senators, statesmen re- 
nowned in the world and influential in the papers, hur- 
rying to market at an early hour with a basket on their 
arm, and carrying home salad, pastry, green peas, 
strawberries, or other vegetable produce. 

Even farmers’ wives often hold themselves much too 
high for business of this sort, and scenes of the following 
nature may be seen at market; A young farmer's wife I 
once saw sitting in a little one-horse chaise and holding 
the reins. In her elegant dress she could not, of course, 
be expected to go into the dust and confusion of the 
market, so she had sent off her husband. He was busy 
among the stalls, like a swallow cullecting insects for 
its young, and presently appeared again laden with all 
sorts of boxes and parcels, These the farmer’s wife, 
naturally, could not take on her silk lap, so the husband 
had to hold them carefully in the chaise, 


SAPPHIRES. 

We have heard ladies ready to break friendship in 
discussions on the true colors of different jewels, or, 
more properly, ‘‘gems;”’ as, for instance, the sapphire: 
“It is blue,”’ they assert, ‘“‘ sapphire skies,’’ and all the 
rest of the triumphant quotations! But it is worthy of 
as the 


notice that we can often ‘‘be right, yet wrong, 
following interesting article will prove :— 
Next to the diamond in hardness, beauty, and value, 
comes the sapphire—the holy sapphire, ‘‘ which renders 
the bearer pacific, amiable, pious, and devout, and con- 
firms thé soul in good works,’’ which refuses to shine 
for the beautifying of the unchaste or the impure, and 
which, by the mere force of its own pure rays, kills all 
noxious and yenomous creatures. How to describe that 
soft, deep blue—deepest in the males, fairest in the fe- 
males—to which nothing living can be compared, save, 
perhaps, the exquisite glory of an Irish eye? The sap- 
phire in its true color is blue—blue as an Italian heaven, 
blue as the deep blue sea; but it is also red, and yellow, 
and green, and violet, and hair-brown—such a brown 
as the Venetian painters loved, with a golden light 
striking through—aad it is bluish-gray and blackish, 
and it is sometimes radiated and chatoyant. But when 
all these various colors, it is called by various names: 
it is oriental ruby when red; oriental topaz when yel- 
low; oriental emerald when green; oriental amethyst 
when violet ; adamantine spar when hair-brown ; emery 
when in granulated masses of bluish-gray ; asteria, or 
star-stone, when radiated; corundum when dull and 
dingy-colored. Thus, all the finest gems are mere va- 
rieties of the sapphire, which stands next in order to 
the kingly diamond himself. The sapphire sometimes 
changes color by artificial light, and Mr. Hope's “‘ saphir 
merveilleux,’’ which is a deep, delicious blue by day, 
becomes distinctly amethystine at night. The finest 
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blue sapphires come from Ceylon, which is a very island 
of gems ; and one of the most magnificent in the civilized 
world is that in the insignia of the Saint Esprit, among 
the crown-jewels in France. The dove is formed of a 
single sapphire of great size and marvellous beauty, 
mounted oa white diamonds, and surrounded by the 
finest suite of blue diamonds in existence. The biue 
diamonds are almost as intense in color as the sapphire 
itself. The asteria, or star-stone eapphire, is asingularly 
lovely gem: grayish-blue in color, but turn it which 
way you will, you see ever six rays of brilliant silyer 
light stream from it. Sometimes the stone is red, when 
the star-rays are golden yellow ; and sometimes they 
are purely white on a ground c/ red or blue. The gira- 
sol sapphire has a most beautiful play of opalescent 
light, pinkish, aurora-colored, or bluish. The sapphire 
is pure alumina, colored by one of the magic agents by 
which Nature transforms her children and masquerades 
her servants.—English Magazine. 


CLIPPINGS AT OUR CENTRE-TABLE. 
KEW GARDEN. 


Tuts fine botanical establishment in England is under 
the sole charge of Sir Wm. Harker, and is one of the 
finest in the world, Our well-known horticulturist, 
Parsons, of Flushing, gives us a glimpse of its arrange- 
ments. 

“In the midst of the grounds is built the large Palm 
House, which we thought more harmonious in its archi- 
tectural proportions than any glass structure we had 
seen, and far superior to the celebrated conservatory at 
Chatsworth. This is full of beautiful and curious plants 
of great size, among which the palms and tree ferns are 
the most conspicuous. The gigantic Abyssinian banana 
has grown in five years more than thirty-five feet, with 
a stem seven and a half feet in circumference, and leaves 
sixteen feet long. Among the rare things are the zamias, 
the singular pitcher plants the cycads and their allies, 
the rice paper plant of Formosa, the ouvirandra fenes- 
tralis or singular lattice leaf, from Madagascar, the lace 
bark of Jamaica, the cinchona or Peruvian bark, the 
superb Sikkem rhododendrons, and many rare tropical 
trees, upon which the visitor looks down from a spiral 
staircase, or from the gallery to which it leads fn the top 
of the conservatory. 

‘* Beside this large house is one devoted to the Victoria 
lily, while orchids and other plants occupy more than 
twenty smaller houses. For these various houses there 
are six foremen, besides numerous laborers. One fore- 
man has charge of the flower-beds, about 400 in number, 
for which each year a supply of 40,000 bedding plants 
is required. A new conservatory is about to be erected 
of great size, which will accommodate the palms, now 
getting too large for their present habitation. A very 
important feature connected with the garden is the gar- 
dener’s library and reading room, the importance of 
which will be readily perceived, and doubtless imitated 
in the New York Park. 

“Tt consists of two small apartments adjoining the 
Director's office, and contains a selection of works useful 
to a gardener, with horticultural journals, maps, and 
stationery for readers. It is open every evening for the 
gardeners, under the direction ofthe curatorand foremen, 
who are responsible by turns for the safety of the books 
and good conduct of the men. 

**The foremen also act as librarians. The gardeners 
thus educate themselves, and, in accepting private situ- 
ations, are able to carry with them good testimonials.”’ 
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FAMILY INTERCOURSE AT THE TABLE. 


To meet at the breakfast-table, father, mother, children, 
all weil, ought to be a happiness to any heart; it should 
be a source of humble gratitude, and should wake up 
the warmest feelings of our nature. Shame upon the 
contemptible and low-bred cur, whether parent or child, 
that can ever come to the breakfast-table, where all the 
family have met ia health, only to frown, and whine, 
and growl, and fret! It is prima facie evidence of a 
mean, and grovelling, and selfish, and degraded nature, 
whencesover the churl may have sprung. Nor is it less 
reprehensible to make such exhibitions at the tea-table ; 
for, befure the morning comes, some of the little circle 
may be stricken with some deadly disease, to gather 
around that table not again forever! Children in good 
health, if left to themselves at the table, become, after a 
few mouthfuls, garrulous and noisy; but if within at 
all reasonable or bearable bounds, it is better to let them 
alone; they eat less, because they do not eat so rapidly 
as if compelled to keep silent, while the very exhilara- 
tion of spirits quickens the circulation of the vital fluids, 
and energizes digestion and assimilation. The extremes 
of society curiously meet in this regard. The tables of 
the rich and the nobles of England are models of mirth, 
wit, and bonhommie; it takes hours to get through a 
repast, and they live long. If anybody will look in upon 
the negroes of a well-to-do family in Kentucky, while at 
their meals, they cannot but be impressed with the per- 
fect abandon of jabber, cachinnation, and mirth; it 
seems as if they could talk all day, and they live long. 
It follows, then, that at the family-table all should meet, 
and do it habitually, to make a common interchange of 
high-bred courtesies, of warm affections, of cheering 
mirthfulness, and that generosity of nature, which lifts 
us above the brutes which perish, promotive as these 
things are of good digestion, high health, and a long 
life.—Hall’s Journal of Health. 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and researeh required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the laet, 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is nota 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
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& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie's, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 5 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
APRIL. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of black silk, with two narrow flounces 
on the bottom of the skirt, the upper one having a nar- 
row blue ruche. Above this is placed a fold of blue 
silk slightly puffed, or perfectly plain, as may suit the 
fancy, braided on each side with a narrow ruche of black 
ribbon, and crossed diagonally by the same. Thesleeves 
are slashed to correspond with this trimming, and dia- 
mond-shaped ornaments of the same style cover the 
front of the corsage. The headdress is a coronet ruche, 
of blue silk and black lace. 

Fig. 2.—Raspberry-colored silk, @ la Gabrieile. There 
is a narrow flounce around the bottom ; the rest of the 
trimming is a plaiting of wine-colored ribbon. The 
sleeves are particularly simple and elegant. Bonnet of 
white crape and spotted thulle, with a frill of blonde on 
the edge of the brim, and a bird of Paradise plume. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of rich brown silk, with plissés of the 
same shade of ribbon, which has a pearled or pointed 
edge. The sleeve is noticeable in this figure also, asa 
new modification of the favorite Francis Ist, and is ex- 
tremely stylish ; it is lined with white silk and hasa 
plaiting of white satin ribbon. Simple white chip hat, 
with mauve ribbons, and a row of daisies inside the brim. 

Fig. 4.—An elaborate reception-dress of Pomona or 
apple-green silk ; the bands are of black silk, the lower 
one ornamented by a design in green braid work. Zou- 
ave jacket of black cloth, with green silk edging and 
insertings; the diamond-shaped ornament is in green 
braid. Cawl of white and black guipure, with a few 
flowers in the plaited lace border. 

Fig. 5.—Walking or carriage-dress of mauve silk, with 
plain pointed waist, and sleeves of moderate width ; the 
skirt has a diagonai puffing of alternate mauve and 
violet silk, separated by a mauve pipeing. Tablier 
mantle, trimmed with volantes of silk, and rich crochet 
fringe, with a pyramidal heading of crochet. Hat of 
white silk, with mauve ribbon and black and white lace. 
Mauve flowers with large green leaves, and black and 
white lace inside the brim. 


JUVENILE FIGURES. 


Fig. 1.—Child’s dress of lobelia blue silk, with an 
apron front, and daisy ornaments. The sleeves are ex- 
cellent, being left open at the top to display the full 
white sleeve of the chemisette, Gray Leghorn hat, with 
white plume. 

Fig. 2.—Full trowsers and gaiters of ribbed drop d’éte; 
Garibaldi shirt and sash of scarlet cachmerine, with a 
small braid pattern in black. Sailor’s hat of Leghorn, 
with velvet braiding and band. 


SPRING COSTUMES. 
(See engraving, page $27.) 
Fig. 1.—A lobelia blue spring silk, with a small black 
dash in it, made low neck. The skirt, body, and sleeves 
are trimmed with box-plaited ruffles edged with a very 


narrow black velvet. Brown Tuscan hat, with brown 


plume. 





Fig. 2.—Suit of gray Marseilles. 

Fig. 3.—Mauve and white summer poplin dress, 
trimmed with bands of mauve silk. Leghorn hat, 
trimmed with fleld flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Zouave jacket and skirt of white Marseilles, 
corded with scarlet braid. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


Norwitastanpine the little demand for noveliies that 
was anticipated at the time of the spring orders, we find 
many pretty things at Stewart's and elsewhere. By the 
kindness of Mr. Letson, of that establishment, we have 
been shown several new inexpensive materials, and a 
large selection of the new spring silks. Among the new 
materials, the most popular for early spring wear will 
be the Taffeta d' Annecy, a cotton and wool material, 
and in some instances, with a bar or stripe of silk cross- 
ing it. It isin stripes, checks, of the softest and most 
delicate spring colors, which we will give, as they per- 
vade every material, as well as silks, ribbons, and 
gloves. 

Rose d' Alpes, bois (wood colors), gros vert (a rich 
green), chamois (pale buff), azurline, vert imperial, and 
every possible tint and shade of mode as the ground. 
Taffeta de Suez is of cotton and wool, a thinner material, 
as is the Grenadine bardges, called also wool grenadine. 
These last are of a texture like an exceedingly fine barége 
Anglais, with mode, or mode and black grounds, and rich 
figures, brocheé (embroidered), in the colors we have 
mentioned. Epinglorie brocheé is a not very dissimilar 
material. 

In silks it is thought that plain colors will be revived, 
and changeable grounds, with delicate chineé figures, 
will be much worn; also black, figured silks, the figure 
a small lozenge, dot, stripe, and even wreath. Very 
small plaids, a white ground, quadrilled with black, 
green, Magenta, bois, etc. etc., are in decided favor. The 
black to be trimmed with ribbon or ruches in bright 
colors, mixed with black, and are very effective. The 
most striking novelties are a chineé silk, alma ground 
(a bluish-gray), and camaieux figure, two simpie leaves 
of bois, a wood color, in different shades, the one like a 
shadow of the other. Also a rich drab silk, quadrilled 
by a wreath of convolvulus blossoms and leaves, and 
the Varsovienne, a changeable ground, green and white, 
with a raised, satin-like, geometrical figure crossing it 
in vert imperial. The styles for making up are various. 

We instance a dress of azurline blue silk, which is a 
brighter shade than the lobelia worn the past winter ; 
the corsage is the pointed boddice worn fifteen years 
ago; the sleeves are flowing, moderately wide at the 
wrist, about the width of a Mousquetaire, with a few 
plaits at top, and no cuffat the bottom. A row of oval, 
black velvet pateés reach from the brooch to the point 
of the boddice, set on closely. These patece are plain, 
with an edge of good, narrow, black lace, in pointed 
pattern ; a row of them is set a little above the edge of 
the sleeve, ina straight line. The skirt is plain, set on 
the waist in plaits, not flat, of a moderate width, plain 
directly under the point, where a row of pateés, increas- 
ing in size, rounds away in a tunic line, and is carried 
around the whole dress, almost ten inches from the hem, 
at intervals of five inches. 

A handsome biack silk is made in the same form; 4 
narrow ruche cf silk forms a double chain pattern, from 
the shoulder to the point, on each side the corsage, where 
it is joined in an elongated, oval loop; the sleeves have 
the same trimming repeated a little above the edge, and 
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a single row across the top, where the bottom of a cap 
would fall. A row of the same forms a trimming around 
the skirt at the height of twelve inches. 

Among the changeable or shot, spring silks, we have 
seen one of Havané and gray, the trimming ruches of 
the same silk, in a flat plait and space. This trimming, 
which is on the skirt, the open sleeves, and the girdle, 
is also placed around the neck, and a narrow ruffle of 
lace or muslin rises above it. 

A dress of bluish-gray and white, has a narrow stripe 
of black, three-quarters of an inch wide, running through 
it. It is made up ina most stylish manner. The corsage 
pointed and turned back quite widely at the throat, with 
& pretty rolling collar, en gilet ; from the collar to the 
hem it is closed by five good-sized, plain, black velvet 
buttons. The stripes are straighter on the corsage and 
sleeve, diagonal on the Mousquetaire cuff, which, with 
the collar, is bordered by an inch wide, black, velvet 
The cuff has three small, oval pateés of velvet 
and lace. The front of the skirt is apron-fashion, the 
apron sloping away to a point on each side, having the 
appearance of a broad gore, less than a breadth wide at 
top, and plaited into a point; the kottom two breadths 
wide. In the rest of the skirt the stripes are made to 
fall diagonally ; in the tablier they are straight, which 
gives it a very stylish appearance. The back of the 
skirt laps to the width of an inch; wide velvet over 
the tablier; three pate’s, at the distance of twelve inches 
apart, are placed back of this on each side. In the neck 
a narrow row of lace, and a plaited muslin chemisette 
across the bottom of the vest-like opening. 

We have room but for two more descriptions. A 
dress of plain gray silk ; four inches from the bottom of 
the skirt is a band of black velvet four inches wide, 
headed by seven rows of narrow gray velvet, two shades 
darker than the dress. This muy be again repeated, 
but is heavy, if so, for spring. The corsage is plain, 
with a Medicis girdle of black velvet, forming a point 
upand down. The sleevesare beli-shaped, brought into 
a loose band at the wrist, which is trimmed by rows of 
narrow black and gray velvet; they are entirely open 
from the shoulder to the band on the forearm, the open- 
ing being trimmed on each side with black and gray 
velvet. The same is carried round the throat, where a 
frill of gauffered lace stands upright. A full undersleeve, 
of course, must be worn with this open sleeve. Itisa 
single puff of lace, drawn in close at the wrist toa ruche 
of lace, which extends the whole length of the sleeve on 
the forearm, showing prettily in the opening of the 


ribbon. 


dress sleeve. 

Pale green, or “water green,”’ as it is sometimes 
called, is, as we have said, a favorite shade for spring 
wear. A dréss of this has each'seam of the skirt triinmed 
with a plaiting of silk, throngh the middle:of which’ ts 
passed a narrow black velvet.: The:same extends froth 
the waist to the throat om the corsage, rathér wider at 
the throat than at the waist; or. the; plaiting may. be of 
black silk and the centre of green. On the ‘sleeve it 
describes a series of “ horseshoe creseents,;’’a popular 
style of applying ruches, plaitings, ete. i 

A dress of black and’ white check; very small; may be 
handsomely trimmed by -gauffered bands: of Mayenta, 
rose de roi, blue, or vert silk, with ‘the velvet in the 
centre, We have seen one from-the Fourtéenth Street 
establishment of Madame ‘Demorest with bands of gros 
vert and black velvet—very stylish, indeed 

As to spring bonnets, the all-important part of ladies’ 
toilets, they will be worn of straw, except for full dress, 
and the straws will be generally fine and close, or eise 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 
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very fine gimp; nothing showy will be found among 
the new styles. 

From the Misses McConnel, of Clinton Place, New 
York, we give the following information: Bonnets will 
ba very much the same shape as those worn during the 
winter ; they may possibly be a little deeper from the 
crown to the front, and rather more square on top, 
though they will not droop at all over the face. Ali the 
best bonnets will have illusion tabs, though not quite 
so full as those worn during the winter. The eaps will 
be rather long, and generally droop in the centre. The 
inside trimming is placed on top in the diadem style. 

Among the many beautiful bonnets at this establish- 
ment we notice the following: A bonnet of chip, covered 
with cords of fine straw ; cape of black silk and black lace, 
on the left side of the bonnet; very near the face was a 
cluster of rich scarlet pomegranates and brown, hanging 
berries, and on the flowers rested « beautiful butterfly, 
with black lace wings; inside was a drawn facing, one 
row of black and one row of white silk, then lace tabs, 
and over the forehead black lace, plaited and scarlet 
pomegranates. 

Another was of white illusion, with a scarlet or Gari- 
baldi-eolored velvet cape, and trimmed on one side with 
scarlet velvet, plaited like an opened fan, the small end 
being toward the front of the bonnet; a band of black 
silk, two inches wide, was fulded carelessly round the 
whole fan, and black feathers and coques of black lace 
were on the top and edge of the bonnet, which was also 
finished by a black lace being fastened inside the bonnet, 
then turned over, plaited down to form a binding to the 
bonnet, leaving a little frill all rownd on the outside, 
which had a charming effect. The inside was composed 
of black lace, scarlet velvet, acorns, oak-leaves, and 
white blonde tabs. 

Another was of Dunstable straw, faced with a sea- 
green velvet, and having two bands of the velvet on the 
outside, one standing up on the edge of the bonnet, and 
the other about an inch further back. This bonnet was 
trimmed with a black veil’ of spotted lace, about ten 
inches wide and three-quarters of a yard long ; it formed 
part of the inside trimming, then turned over on the 
outside of the bonnet, and was canght by an exquisite 
branch of roses and buds on the left side near the edge 
of the bonnet; it was then folded over onee, and carried 
straight down to the crown, where was placed a black 
butterfly ; the veil covered part of the crown, and fell 
over and below the cape, to which it was attached by a 
rose and bud. The cape was of white silk and black 
lace, and the inside trimming was composed of the veil, 
roses, and illusion tabs. 

Another straw we admired for its simplicity and 
novelty ; it had on the left side & bow composed of flat 

“loops of white ribbon, two inches in width, on which 
wes placed a bouquet of violets, berries, and a large 
‘white narcis&us. The cape was of white silk, but in the 
centre were three rows of black lace, placed one above 
the other, the lowest one falling about two inches below 
the cape ; and on the side of the cape was another bow 
‘of the White ribbon, the same style bit rather smaller 
than the one on the bonnet. The inside was composed 
of loops of white ribbon and violets, on the left side was 
a blonde tab, and on the other was black lace drawn and 
passed from the inside of the bonnet to the outside, and 
so on so-that it formed the entire inside trimming for 
one side of the bonnet, and a very pretty outside trim- 
ming, also 

Of dress bonnets we will speak next month. 

FASHION. 
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LADIES’ RIDING-DRESSES FOR "HE SEASON. 
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Made of rich black silk, and trimmed with velvet. 
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Made of Foulard silk—the ground lilac, and the figures in purple and gold color; the trimming on the 
skirt and sleeves is bound with gold-colored ribbon. The sash is bordered by a quilled purple ribbon. 
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THE ALMERIAN, 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Votart, from actual 
articles of costume.) 





This style, made of heavy black silk, is among the most beautiful novelties of the spring man- 
tillas. No description is required, as its mode ia fully explained by the illustration. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 








Fig. 1.—Steel color poplin suit, trimmed with Azurline blue silk. Steel color straw hat, bound 
with blue, and having a blue thistle feather in front. 

Fig. 2.—Light green silk dress. Black silk sacque, braided with green cord. 

Fig. 3.—Light cloth jacket, white pants, crimson neck-tie, and Leghorn hat. 


Fig. 4.—Brown poplin Zouave suit. 
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NECK-TIE. 
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Made of black velvet, and bordered by two shades of Magenta ribbon cut in the shape of shells. 











WHITE MUSLIN SPENCER. 
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CUFF, TO MATCH THE NECK-TIE. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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CUSHION COVER 


ON THE MATERIAL USED FOR MOSQUITO NET. 
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Very pretty tidies and cushion covers are now made on mosquito net, which is a very useful 
manufacture as a groundwork on which to work ornamental patterns in darning and fancy stitches. 
The pattern given is for this purpose, and when worked will be found to have a very lacy and 
good effect. The stars are worked in cottons of different degrees of coarseness, and the lines which 
form the stars are traced in the coarsest kind. The interiors of the points are filled in with differ- 
ent kinds of lace stitches, which are very easily executed on this coarse fabric, such as sewing 
lines of the net over, crossing in diamonds, and filling in with stars—but which have a very pretty 
effect introduced in this‘manner. The shape indicated by the black ground in the illustration is 
formed by running a line, in coarse cotton, across the net in the different directions. This gives a 
novelty to the style of work. To complete the tidy, a light lace in crochet, or a rich knotted 


fringe, should be carried all round. This will be found a very showy and pretty way of working 
on this net. 
433 





SCENT SACHET. 
(See description, Work Department.) 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 
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